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THE INDIAN PIPE. 
TO R. L. 8. 








BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


Your bays shall all men bring, 
And flowers the children strew you ; 
Once, as I stood in a thick, West wood, 
{ took from a fissure a precious thing, 
The symbol wherecf be to you! 


A thing pearl-pale, yet stung 
With fire, as the morning’s beam is ; 
Hid underground through a solar round, 
Hardy and fragile, antique and young, 
More exquisite than a dream is. 
No rose had so bright birth ; 
No gem of romance surpassed it, 
By a minstrel-Knight, for bis maid’s delight, 
Borne from the moon-burnt marge of the 
earth, 
Where Paynim waves had cast it. 
Rude-named, memorial, quaint, 
The dews and the darkness mould it: 
Bearce twice in an age is our heritage 
This glory and mystery without taint. 
Dear Stevenson! Do you hold it 
A gift of grace? Ab! much 
Beyond what the praising throng says. 
Only your art is its peer at heart ; 
Only your touch is a wonder such— 
My wild, little loving song says! 
Boston, Mass. 


PRAYER AND ALMS. 


BY VIRGINIA B. HARRISON. 











Eacu word of prayer ; each gift, the pledge 
Of gratitude, to Jesus given, 
Bhall be for thee a little wedge 
Between the golden gates of Heaven. 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


THE EARLIEST FIRE-FLY. 


BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. 








FEeaR Ess little pioneer, 

Leader of thy race this year! 

Tiny spark of wondrous light, 
Wandering thro’ the darksome night, 
Strangely pleasant is the sight 

Of tby vague, erratic flight. 


Soon thy light will be but lost 
Mid thy fellows’ brilliant host, 
When the meadow lands shail be 
Gay with mimic galaxy. 


Finches prophecy the spring, 
Bobolinks its blossoms bring ; 

But thy race, with bolder cheer, 

Say that summer now is here. 

Now the wild grape fills the air, 

With a wealth of perfume rare; 
Roses bloom beside the way, 

Joy and fragrance fill the day ; 

Now the sunlight’s lengthered hours 
Ring with song and glow with flowers. 
Leader of the glittering band 

Soon to follow thy command, 
Welcome, then, thou tiny spark, 
Seen against the woodland dark. 


Who had taught thee, underground, 
Ere thy wings thou yet hadst found ; 
Who had taughi thee thus to soar, 
Thus to flit the meadows o’er, 

Ere as yet thy cheering flame 

From its hiding places came? 


Never yet another’s light 

Having met thy newborn sight, 
How wilt thou the difference know 
*Twixt a mate’s and rival’s glow? 
How distinguish in the dark, 
Either from a glow-worm’s spark? 
Wonderful the mystery— 

What shall safely pilot thee, 


With unerring thread of fate 
To thy only rightful mate? 


Wanderer! thus, unto my sight 
With more than stellar luster bright! 
Ah! how gladly would I share 
Courage which can boldly dare 

Thus to mount on untried wing; 
Boldly thus thyself to fling, 

Whither heart within thee leads, 
Toward higher life and nobler deeds. 


Thus thou op’nest to mine eye 
Scenes above this star-paved sky. 
He who guides thy feeble race, 
Pours on man a richer grace. 
Outward eye hath never seen 
Canaan’s fields of living green ; 
Outward senses hear no song 
Sung the eternal choirs among ; 
But the Son of God inspires, 
In his saints, those warm desires, 
And that strong, unconquered will 
Which the heart with raptare fill. 
When he calls, they soar away, 
Freed from all this mortal clay, 
Finding true the joyous word: 

** Still together with the Lord.” 

PORTLAND, MAINE, 


CHURCH CHOIRS. 


BY DWIGHT L. MOODY. 








NivE out of every ten churches are nearly 
empty on Sunday nights, and I believe it is 
going to be a very dark day for this nation 
when we give up the Sunday night services. 
I would rather preach at the Sunday night 
services than any other night in the week, 
because [ can get the men out, and those 
classes of people who do not go to church 
on any other nights in the week. Men 
come out on Sunday nights with their wives 
aod sweethearts, and you could not get 
those men to go to church any other night 
because they are too much engrossed 
with the world, or their club meets, or 
something else takes them out, and you 
can’treacn them any other night in the 
week. Now some people expect to be con- 
verted at the regular church service in the 
morning ; but I say they can be converted 
just as well on Sunday night, and perhaps 
fifty per cent. are more likely to be con. 
verted on Sunday night than they are on 
Sunday morning. 

Now the ministers say, how are we going 
to draw the people to the churches on Sun- 
day evening ? 

Well, one trouble is that the services are 
not attractive enough to the young people. 
They don’t like to hear the old, solemn, 
dry service that they hear in the morning. 
Now I don’t want to find any fault with the 
ministers or any one else; but I think they 
preach too much from solid texts. Take a 
chapter and tell what there is in it. Ex- 
plain it to them in the most attractive man- 
ner possible. Concentrate your sermons 
into as few words as possible. Let your 
minister preach without notes. Have a 
good deal of singing. Most any man can 
speak 150 words a minute, and some people 
can say 200. So, you see, you can preach 
quite a long sermon in fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Suppose you get a hundred peo- 
ple in your church choir, and they can all 
sing; it will make the services so much 
livelier and less formal. Nvuw, one of the 
most hopeful agencies we can get is to 
make our meetings into an interesting serv- 
ice that will please the people. Some peo- 
ple do not go to church on Sunday nights, 
they say, because the sermon is so dry and 
long, or it is not presented in such a way 
that they cau enjoy themselves as they 
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city, the first thing I would do to make my 
church service attractive would be to get a 
first-class choir. I like to hear good sing- 
ing, but I don’t like to hear singing in an 
unknown tongue. A good many of our 
high-toned choirs sing in Greek, or it 
sounds like Greek to me. I think one of 
the greatest attractions, which would make 
our church service less formal and more 
easy to enjoy, is good singing by a choir 
who sing in a known tongue; sing so that 
people can understand what they say. A 
friend of mine had a very fine church 
choir, and a large congregation on 
Sunday mornings, but on Sunday nights 
the pews were about all empty. He 
preached awhile to empty pews and finally 
became disgusted, and called a meeting of 
the church officers, and said to them: 
‘* Now, if I can’t do more good than I have 
been doing for the past six months, and 
you won’t let me do as I want to, then I 
shall have to resign; for I believe the 
church is not in as good condition as it 
ought to be.” They said to him: ‘* Why, 
we never knew this church to be in such a 
prosperous condition as it is now; people 
walk four or five miles to church every 
Sunday morning to hear you preach.” 
‘** Now,” said he, ‘‘I only have a chance to 
preach thirty or forty sermons a year to the 
bulk of you, because you go away in the 
summer, and I don’t get a chance at you. 
I want you to come out Sunday evenings 
so Lcan preach more to you. And 1 want 
the elders of the church to act as ushers 
(and some of them were millionaires), to 
welcome the people to church, and seat 
them. I want the church to let some of 
the young men in the congregation go 
out on the street with handbills, and 
invite the people to church. I want the 
choir to come back on the platform with 
me. They may sing ever so beautifully, 
and yet their efforts will be vain. A choir 
can make but a very slight impression on 
the back of the heads of the audience.” 
The people of that church thought a good 
deal of him, and they let him have his way, 
and he tried that six years ago; and now 
his church cannot hold all the people, and 
they come to his church from far and near. 
The other churches in the place tried the 
same plan he did; and now the churches 
are crowded to overflowing. And I will 
venture to say some man would be a great 
help to the church if he would organize a 
large choir—a choir who will speak their 
words plain so that people can understand 
what they are saying. They will draw the 
crowds to the church, and sinners will take 
a part in the singing, and feel they are at 
home; and a great deal more good will be 
accomplished than if you let just the 
quartet choir sing in some unknown 
tongue. Few men there are who like to 
hear singing in an unknown tongue. Now 
I can’t tell one tune from another; but I 
do like to hear good singing. And men 
will not be so apt to go to sleep when you 
are preaching if you have a choir who sing 
so people understand them. When sinners 
get to singing they feel the service is in- 
tended for them, and they have a part in 
it; and when they sing the sweet songs of 
the Gospel, they get awakened, and the 
Word of God takes hold of their hearts. 

I remember, the time I left Glasgow, we 
had a work among the drinking men. 
Tickets were issued, and only those who 
had been down {n the gutter were permitted 
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Now, if I were a pastor of a church ina 
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to hold them together in some way, and 
suggested a male choir, and so we organ- 
ized a large choir. It was given out at 
one of the meetings that we wanted all the 
men to come who would join a choir. 
Well,'the meeting was held, and there were 
four hundred who joined, and we got a 
musician to drill them; and soon they be- 
gan to sing at our meetings, and when l 
heard them the first time it sounded 
like atin pan. But he kept on drill- 
ing and drilling and drilling those men, 
whose voices had been destroyed by the 
rum they drank; and by practicing every 
Saturday afternoon (the men get paid every 
Saturday about noon and they get drunk in 
the afternoon), they steadily improved; and 
the last time I heard those men sing, I do 
not think ITever heard such music on this 
earth as I did from them. The musician 
divided them up into bass and tenor, and— 
what shall I call it? Any how he divided 
them up; and in four or five years they di- 
vided themselves off into sections, and 
they go to different places in the city, and 
now there are no four or five buildings in 
the city that can hold the people those men 
will draw to hear them sing. 

I believe it is just as good to sing as it is 
to preach the Gospel. Men like singing as 
well as they like preaching. They like to 
hear it and take part in it, All we want is 
to get the Gospel down in their hearts. The 
apgels sang ‘Glory toGod” on the plains of 
Bethlehem. I believe Charles Wesley was 
raised up of God to sing, just as much as 
John Wesley was raised up to preach the 
Gospel. And you can’t go anywhere but 
what you will find a man in some church 
congregation who can quote some of 
Charles Wesley’s hymns, while not a single 
line of John Wesley’s sermons are remem- 
bered. They are in every land in Christen- 
dom. Ionce preached for a man, and he 
gave out the hymn and the choir began to 
sing. He gave mea book and told me the 
number of the hymn they were singing; 
but I could not tell where they were 
singing or what they were sing- 
ing. Some high-toned people in the audi- 
ence said it was very fine singing; but I 
didn’t agree with them altogether; it was 
too high-toned for me. I could not tell 
whether they were singing ‘‘ Jesus, Lover 
of my Soul,” or ‘* Rock of Ages.” I thought 
I woulc have the choir sing one piece I 
could understand, so I got up and gave out 
that good old-fashioned hymn, 

“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 
and I couldn’t tell what they were singing. 
1 want the singing plain. It does my heart 
good to go into a congregation, and if I 
don’t have a book, I can tell what they are 
singing about. When God’s children sing 
it makes him happy, and he bends his ear 


down and hears it. 
NORTHFIELD, Mass. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





Tne sacredness of the rights of property 
in the eyes of an Englishman may be said 
to culminate in his family pew. Its pos- 
session may be of no great advantuge to 
him materially or spiritually. He may 
even not go to church himself, or make 
use of his privilege in any way, and yet the 
knowledge that that pew is his, may be an 
unspeakable satisfaction to him. In a 
recent case in our law courts a gentleman 
of this persuasion has carried out his tenets 
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to the uttermost. On the occasion ofa har- 
vest festival in 1884, bis two children and 
their governess, sitting in a family pew 
capable of. holding twenty-three persons, 
were inconvenienced by the irruption of a 
crowd of strangers, for whose accommoda- 
tion chairs and benches were provided by 
tine verger. Since the Cunscript Fathers 
were invaded by the Goths, there has been 
no historical parallel, thinks the complain- 
ant, to such an outrage. As the Court of 
Queen’s Bench thought otherwise, he has 
already had to pay heavy costs in the 
action he brought against the church war. 
deus, and it is only too possible that if he 
appeals he will have to pay still more for 
his family rights. There are some people, 
indeed I may say a good many people, who 
only see in this sturdy champion of church 
property an object of ridicule. He jests at 
scars who never felt what it is to havea 
‘* sitting,” much less an hereditary pew. 
One does not hke even one’s ‘‘gsitting” to 
be invaded. I have a maiden aunt who 
rents a holding of this nature, and who is 
constantly being evicted from it without 
any compeusation for disturbance. Sne 
says people come into the pew (which she 
shares, of course, with others), appropriate 
her private hassock or footstool, slide away 
her cushion, and leave her, so to speak, on 
the bare boards. An Irish patriot in her 
place would shoot them in the legs, and 
hamstring their cab-horse as they went 
home; but such revengeful ideas never 
enter into my aunt’s bead. She expresses, 
however, a natural indignation at the inva- 
sion of her rights, and how much more 
keenly must this be felt by those who 
have an hereditary pew of their own. 
When I was a boy I lived with an uncle in 
an old manor house ia the country, to which 
one of these ecclesiastical parlors was 
attacued. It did not indeed hold twenty- 
three persons, but it had good accommoda- 
tion for sixteen, and possessed a noble fire 
place ofits own. Whenever [ read the 
expression ‘‘a State Church,” my mind 
revcris to that state pew. Its walls were 
almost as higa as that of a garden wall, 
but we were unfortunately overlooked by 
the gallery. As the youngest in the pew, 
I had to put on the coals, and I suall never 
forget what I suffered from the conscious- 
ness of being watched by the entire choir 
while employed in that menial service. I 
have reason to believe that wicked boys 
betted apples with one another upon the 
probabilities of my dropping the coals, 
which, indeed, through nervousness, I 
often did. Then the clergyman (who was 
High Church, and hated our pew) would 
pause in his discourse and my uncle would 
wake from his sleep and murmur, ‘ Drat 
that boy,” and my family would look 
ashamed (of me, not of him), and I should 
have been giad if the floor of that pew had 
opened and had let me down into the 
vaults beneath. Still though I was never 
unfortunately in my uncle’s position (who 
left the manor house to my cousin), I can 
understand how he clung to that pew, and 
objected to free sittings. 

The appe ite of the public for political 
speeches seems unappeasable ; a daily paper 
has been bitterly reproached by an opposi- 
tion organ for not having printed some. 
bouy’s speech ta extenso, but only a resumé 
of it in five or six columns. It says it has 
‘*entirely abrogated its position.” 

If sumebody would only start a news- 
paper wi hout even a resumé of anybody’s 
speech, I would promise it at least one 
faithful subscriber; nay, like the contin- 
geut philanthropist, I would pay a pound a 
year for its establisament, if ninety-nine 
thousaud other persons (or whatever was 
the number of subscribers it would require 
‘*to pry”) would dothesame. I see a poor 
gentleman has expired through excitement 
caused by reading the account of a night’s 
debate in the House of Commons. That 
will not be my fate, I am quite certain. On 
the other hand, there have been cases of 
people being bored to death. It is clear, 
therefore, on the highest ground, thata 
spe: chless journal ought to be established 
to meet both contingencies. 

A memorial window to Shakespeare wi)] 
be unveiled next month in Snoreditch 
Cuurecbh, by the Lori Mayor of Lordon. 
This is realy @ noteworthy event. Our 
national noet has often been called the 
Divine William—sometimes (I fear, in ridi- 





cule) ‘*‘ Williams”—but he has never been 
associated before with any ecclesiastical 
edifice. On the contrary, his writiogs have 
been described by aterm antagonistic to 
sacred—*‘ profane.” This of course was in 
that sense a misnomer; nevertheless, it is a 
sign of the times that genius, as Lamartive 
puts it, should be admitted among the vir- 
tues. Emerson also bas some remarks upon 
that subject which are very applicable to 
the occasion. 

The large amount of rubbish which has 
been shot into the literary market by enter- 
prising publishers with ‘‘ By the late Hugh 
Conway” on the title page, suggests the 
question whether posthumous books ought 
to be published at all, save by the written 
permission of the authors. I do not, of 
course, suppose that he is to ‘‘rap it out,” 
in spiritualistic fashion, after death. It is 
surely not too much to expect, from any 
man who has a literary reputation to lose, 
that he should take the trouble to indicate 
his wishes in the matter while alive; and, 
in default of such indication, it should be 
understood that what he has not already 
published he has no desire should be seen 
in print. If his family are left in poor cir- 
cumstances, there is, of course, a tempta- 
tion to turn a)l he has written into money; 
but it may be presumed that he knew his 
own affairs, and had himself considered 
the matter while he was yet their bread- 
winner. The worst form of this practice 
is the printing the first crude sketches of 
what an author has elaborated into a long 
story or a novel; it is, in this case, evident 
that he suppressed the thing by design, 
and it is nothing less than an indecency to 
issue such a work under pretence of *‘ the 
interest attaching to the original draft,” 
etc., etc. For my part, whenever I see a 
posthumous work of anybody’s advertised, 
[look at it askance; for almost the only 
exception to their general worthleseness 
that I can call to mind is ‘* The Posthu- 
mous Papers of the Pickwick Club.” 


Another thing 1 wish to protest against 
is the wearing, or the not wearing, of floral 
emblems, because of their fancied political 
signification. That the violet should be 
made to remind one of Napoleon, or the 
primrose be associated with Toryism, is 
nothing less than an outrage upon Nature. 
In the latter case, Words worth’s lines upon 
the flower would have a strange signifi- 
cance indeed; for they might be made to 
imply that, while to the simpleton it was 
but a primrose, to the person of pclitical 
culture it wes teeming with imperial prin- 
ciples. Mr. Chamberlain is just now very 
popular with the Conservative party; but 
I hope I shall not be compelled to put or- 
chids in my buttonhole to express my sym- 
patoy with him. Politics are very well in 
their way; but they are a strange kind of 
cattle, ‘‘ tearing down rose and ranuncu- 
lus,” while they ‘‘ Tommy, make room for 
your uncle”-us, to be let into the garden. 

Well as poetry and music go together 
when they are once wedded, there is some- 
times a difficulty in the preliminaries. You 
may write a song, and not be able to get it 
set to music; Or you may get it set to mu. 
sic, and yet not succeed in getting anybody 
to sing it. A gentleman in this latter diffi 
culty applied, the other day, to a Miss 
Nelly Farrall, of musical fame (according 
to her own evidence she is the greatest ar- 
biter of poetic fitness in such matters he 
could have addressed). ‘If I bought all 
the songs submitted to me,” she says, ‘I 
should have enough to supply the whole 
profession,” and she certainly seems to have 
presumed upon her position to give herself 
considerable airs. The poor poet was told 
that he might come and sing his song; but 
when he arrived at the lady’s lodgings on 
the appointed morning, she was not up. 
He was told, however, that he might use 
the piano in the parlor, and she could hear 
him well enough in the next room. Under 
these depressing circumstances, he sang 
bis ** Hurrah for Old Ireland,” with such 
commendable spirit that she agreed, 
through the landlady, to give him a guinea 
for it. And then, after all, there was a 
doubt as to whether the landlady had not 
been mistaken, and the case came into the 
county court. [Ibe poet and composer got 
his guinea; but I don’t remember ever hav- 
ing heard of Apollo and Melpomene com- 
bined having so hard atime ofit. Whata 


noble, literary, historical picture could be ‘ 





made of the needy bard of the piano, and 
his haughty patroness, en dishadille, listening 
to him—not at all like Pyramus and Thisbe 
—through the wall. Think of ‘‘ Hurrah for 
Old Ireland” going—(and with great diffi. 
culty)—for a guinea. Another blow, bedad, 
to “ our bleeding country.” 

A German newspaper has published a 
vigorous protest against the growing cus- 
tom among persons of title of publishing 
their literary compositions. ‘‘ We have no 
objection,” it says. *‘to their seeing them- 
selves in print.” Let them have tro hun- 
dred copies of their works splendidly 
bound, and privately distributed among 
their friends, if they like; but let them 
avoid the odious and distressing effect of 
comparison with professional writers that 
is induced by publication, and which brings 
their rank into discredit. ‘‘ Not every 
lady of rank,” the Ké/nische Zeitung goes on 
to observe, ‘‘is a * Ouida’ or a Lady Geor- 


giana Fullerton,” which seems to me the 


severest observation of all. 

There is always some bivdrance to the 
enjoyment of a holiday, even with the 
honestest people; but with rogues and 
vagabonds, it is still more subject to draw- 
backs, which, moreover, increase in pro- 
portion to the eminence of one’s position. 
Five well-known members of the swell mob 
proposed to themselves an excursion to 
Dover the other day, for the purpose of 
witnessing the volunteer review. If they 
had any other object than the gratification 
of the eye, or to satisfy themselves that the 
country was in an adeq:ate position of 
detense, there was no reference to it in 
their program. Yet, no sooner had they 
arrived at their destination than they were 
‘- recognized” by a London detective, and 
sentenced to fourteen days, hard labor—for 
being known. I remember, during the 
Paris Exhibition, a couple of gentlemen ot 
the same fraternity arriving at the hotel at 
which I was staying from London, and be- 
ing received with particular politeness by 
the head waiter, as I had imagined him to 
be, but who was not so much s waiter as 
the cause of waitingin other people. They 
were not indeed imprisoned, but quietly 
conducted to the railway station, and 
**seen off” on their return journey to Eng- 
land, after a visit to the French metropolis 
so brief that it might be reckoned by 
minutes. What especially struck me was 
the gentle resignation with which they 
submitted to their extradition as a matter 
of course. No doubt they were conscious 
that they were up to no good; but if they 
had really come for a holiday, a relief from 
the stress and strain of a profession excep- 
tionally trying, it seems rather hard that 
they should be depied it. Suppose one had 
made one’s fortune as a pickpocket, and 
wanted to retire, what steps, I wonder, 
would have to be taken to convince the 
authorities of one’s bona fides, and to enable 
one to enjoy one’s self without molesta- 
tion. 


On the other hand, it is incontestable 
that this apparently unjustifiable interfer- 
ence with the liberty of a subject is of 
great public advantage. A divine of the 
English Caurch, well know for hs genial- 
ity and kindness, was on one occasion 
staying wilh me in Edinburgh, when he 
was accos‘ed iu Princes Street by a gentle- 
manlike young fellow, who asked him 
some questions about Holyrood. Finding 
that he was a stranger to the place, and 
always eager to impart information, my 
friend not only answered his inquiries, but 
took him over the Palace. As they returned 
through the town together, a police con- 
stable in plain clothes accosted them. ‘*You 
are probably not aware,” he said, ‘ rever- 
end sir, that you are walking with the 
cleverest and best known pick pocket north 
of the Tweed.” “1 think you should have 
told me,” observed the cannon reproach- 
fully, to his late companion. ‘‘ It would 
have only set you against me, sir,” was the 
quiet rejoinder, and it seemed to have so 
much truth in it that nothing more was 
said. 

A member of the criminal classes once 
told me that notbing seemed so hard to 
them as being convict+«d of avy offence 
through a mistake of identity or other- 
wise. He acknowledged it was fair enough 
that, having committed a crime he shoula 
be punished for it, but he excessively re- 
sented being found guilty, as sometimes 














happened, through (very literally) a mig. 
apprehension. 

It must be a great relief to the President 
and Council of the Royal Academy that 
Mr. Lowell has come back to Engiand to 
return thanks for the national literature at 
the Academy dinner. They have, I think 
on no less than three occasions, ventured 
to enlist native talent for this annual duty, 
but-have now, it seems, come to the end 
of their resources. Two reasons are 
given for this choice of. a Transatlantic 
spokesman—one, that English writers are 
not good at public speaking; and two, tbat 
the Academy is not sufficiently acquainted 
with English literature to ask any of itg 
representatives to speak for it. 

Tue time is drawing near when every. 
body who can alford it (which, however, 
will not, I fear, be very mapy in these hard 
times) will be emigrating to the seaside, 
Then they will want some nice light book 
for the boat and beach. Part II of ‘The 
Upanishads” is, I see by the advertise. 
ments, now ready. It seems to me to prom. 
ise an interest beyond even that of Part I, 
which I formerly ventured to recommend, 

“The UPANISHADS. Translated by F. Max 
Maller. Part 11.—Tne Katha-upauishad, The Mun. 
daka-upanishad, The Taittiriyaka-upanishad, The 
Brihadgranyaka-upanishad, The Svetasvatara-up- 
anishad, the Prasja-upanishad, and The Maitrayana- 
Brahmana-upanishad. 

It is most soothing (as Mr. Pecksniff said) 
to find my views upon this work have ben 
corroborated by the philosopher, Schopen- 
hauer, who says (in the advertisement); 
‘In the whole world there is no study so 
beneficial and elevating as that of the Upani- 
shads.” On the other hand, it has been 
lately brought to light that the great apos- 
tle of pessimism was a joker. 

I wonder what is ‘‘ the bridge,” as an Irish 
M. P. (when speaking of the want of sym- 
pathy of England with his ‘ bleeding 
country ” Once put it by way of metapuor,) 
‘that separates” the Roy:] Literary Fund 
from literary people ? Atits: annual din- 
ner there is seldom more than a hal’-penny 
worth of literary bread, mixed with an in- 
tolerable amount of sack, in the shape of 
noblemen, and swells, and wealthy citizens, 
who seem to be animated, more or less, by 
a spirit of gracious patronage. The insti- 
tution is really a useful one, and does good 
work ina good way, so that tnis blot on 
its *seutcheon is the more to be regretted. 
It is a pity that its officials (for I don’t 
know how otherwise the thing is to be ac- 
counted for) keep their eyes so exclu- 
sively upon subscriptions, and avert them 
from *‘ the intention of the pious founder,” 
which was, I] conclude, to gather together 
literary men, and not only their patrons. 
The receipt for a literary fund dinner seems 
to be alord for the chairman, and as many 
more lords as can be got to support him ; 
some wealthy M. P.’s, some city magnates, 
and half a dozen gentlemen ‘connected 
with literature,” who, like the onion in the 
the salad, may ‘* scarce suspected animate 
the whole.” The odor from this last iogre- 
dient is, however, so very faint as hardly 
to be noticed at all. At the annual dinner 
last week there was a large contingent 
from the Upper House, a larger from the 
Lower, and quite a splendid array of pub- 
lishers, but scarcely the half dozen men of 
letters, generally thought sufficient to give 
the affair its local coloriog. The toast of 
the evening, ‘* The Literature of the Brit- 
ish Empire, ” was proposed by Lord Iddes- 
leigh and replied to by Professor Butcher. 
I have not a word to say against either of 
them, but the question naturally arises, 
‘* How the dickens came they in that gal. 
ley,” or ‘What has become of the profes- 
sional oarsmen ?” : 

A London magistrate has been denounc- 
ing midnight music in the streets as ‘‘a& 
reprehensible practice” and I think few peo- 
ple will accuse him of having applied tu it 
a too forcible term. It is simply amazing 
how the law, which is so exceedingly par- 
ticular about matters of infinitely less con- 
cern, should permit persons ‘“‘to make 
night hideous” by their noises, not only to 
the inconvenience of their fellow creatures, 
but to the injury of their bodily aad mental 
health. It is bad enough that in the day- 
time, those who have delicate brain work to 
do shuuld be harrassed by hurdy-gurdies, 
and deafened by brass hands, but that our 
nightly sleep should be curtailed by the 
game means is abominable. Think of the 
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sick and afflicted to whom sleep means life 
itself, being subjected to this outrage, and 
who cannot sfford to lay down straw be- 
fore their doors to warn the passer-by that 
death is hovering over them. I have been 
told by aclergyman whose life is passed 
among tbe poor in London, that the tor- 
tures inflicted in our courts and alleys upon 
those who are suffering from fever by 
street music is something appalling. They 
have no footman to send out to bid the tor- 
turer cease, and any remonstrance on the 
part of the unhappy wife or mother is 
treated with contempt. In cases of illness 
where no policeman can be procured, and 
the ‘‘disciple of Handel” (as a friend of 
mine calls the organ grinder) refuses to 
stop, or rather to move on, an infuriated 
Paterfamilias is often known to assault 
him; this is a mistake; he should direct 
his vengeance against the instrument itself; 
by this means his end is secured at once, 
and he is ina much better pusition when 
the case is brought before the bench the 
next murning. 

The philanthropic views of Sir John Lub- 
bock with respec: to shorter hours of la»or 
for the young in shops, have my warmest 
adhesion; seventy-two hours a week is 
surely enough of work to get out of any 
young person; little enough of leisure will 
then be left for love, for friendship and for 
recreation. Nor in this case can it be urged 
that uoless soul and body be consumed in 
toil ‘‘ trade will quit the country.” We 
shall be only legislating for ourselves. If, 
as bas been often stated, we are ‘‘a nation 
of shopkeepers,” that is only the more 
reason that we should take care our shop- 
keeping, affecting, as it does, so many 
hundreds of thousan’s, should be con- 
ducted on wholesome and humane princi- 
ples. Of one thing I am certain, that as 
democracy gains power, a certain reason- 
able amvuunt of leisure will be insisted upon 
by those to whom life is now only a syno- 
nym of ceaseless toil. 

Loxpon, ENGLAND, 
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BY A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D. 


Tue last anniversary of the American 
Board was marked by an undercurrent of 
anxious thoughtiulness that dominated 
eveo the hours of the most fervent enthusi- 
asm. It was apparent in feature, voice, 
and speech. It was regnant in many a lit- 
tle group that gathered for criticism and 
review. It could easily be recognized in 
many an incidental public utterance, whose 
significance lay in its far-reaching implica- 
tions. The force of many a sentence was 
the force of suggested thought, of an im- 
plied logic, of ideas unframed and un. 
spoken. Only by one speaker was the univer- 
sal theme mentioned and discussed in rough 
plainess of speech; and the reserved atti- 
tude of all hearers, friendly and unfriendly, 
was evidence of the general restlessness 
and hesitancy. That address received 
neither public commendation nor public 
criticism. The laugh of the audience was 
Wittily turned against the speaker; but 
there was a skilful evasion of the argument, 
a polite declination to measure swords in a 
serious conflict. Without passing judg- 
Ment upon the wisdom of the painful epi- 
sode, or raising the question of responsi- 
bility for the apparent intrusion, there can 
be no doubt that the solitary speaker sim- 
ply talked aloud about a theme that en- 
grossed general attention. The eschatolo- 
gical question had been thrust upon our 
attention by an article carefully written, 
and published ina prominent theolegical 
review, on the eve of our great missionary 
gathering. To many that article seemed 
to be a bold and deliberate challenge, a 
serious declaration that our theology of 
Missions must embody a detinite creed on 
the intermediate state. Men could not 
help thinking and talking, and though 
they spoke only in whispers, the while 
they listened with bated breath and ill- 
concealed disapproval to the one man who 
Tent the vail of public silence. 

The question is now remanded toa higher 
court, and to a wider audience. And it 
must be met. Missions must have their 
doctrinal basis and justification; and unless 
we can agree on our theology of the sub- 
ject, the practical relations will become 





more and more strained and painful. We 
capnot walk together on the highway of 
the world’s conversion unless we are agreed. 
Be wur theology of missions simple or com- 
plicated, a theology we must have, and a 
theology commanding universal assent. 
The platform of the American Board will 
cease to be ecumenical and irenic unless 
we can find the common Scriptural ground 
of our united endeavor. The present writer 
was one of the speakers at that gath- 
ering in Boston. His temper was pacific, 
not polemic. He found himself unable to 
agree with the masked disputants on either 
side of the underlying debate. He has not 
been suspected of any leaning to the new 
orthodoxy, and he has none. He has had 
the reputation of being iron-bound, extreme 
and antiquated in bis theological convic- 
tions. He came to the service asked at his 
hands with a course of thought clearly out- 
lined in his own mind, and whose correct- 
ness he had submitted to the severest tests 
open to him. Time did not permit him to 
deal with critical processes, and he con- 
tented himself with certain positive utter- 
ances, whose very form, however, grew 
out of certain negative conviciions that 
remained unsaid. He now avails himeelf 
of the opportunity to develop his thought 
more fully, simply as his contribution, in 
the form of personal testimony, wrought 
out in patient and painful meditation, on a 
theme of the utmost importance. He has 
taken pains to compare notes with some of 
the most conservative leaders of religious 
thought, and be has found them in cordial 
and emphatic agreement with him; and if 
he has “‘ fallen from grace,” he hopes that 
a clearer head and a readier pen will 
promptly set him right. 

What, then, is the true theology of mis- 
sions? Why must we preach the Gospel to 
the heathen? One answer lies near at 
hand, whose pertinence no one will ques- 
tion: The command of our Lord binds us to 
the task. No differences in eschatology can 
repeal or modify the great commission. 
Above all the fog and tempest of theologi- 
cal controversy, the command of the risen 
and reigning Christ makes itself heard. 
That is the unfurled banner of our world- 
wide conquest; that is the bugle-note, far- 
sounding and clear, summoning us to 
compact and heroic endeavor. Nothing 
was more marked in those great gather- 
ings thanthe prominence given to the 
personal authority of Jesus Christ, an 
authority rooted in his transcendent and 
eternal greatness, a greatness that the 
lapse of centuries and the incisiveness of 
modern criticism have made only more 
evident and incontrovertible. Not the old 
Roman empire only, nor the medieval 
anarcby simply, nor the initial period of 
the Protestant Reformation alone, but the 
science, the criticism, the unparalleled ad- 
vance in the culture and commerce of our 
day, renders willing homage to the Naza- 
rene. Christ is crowned. His hand wields 
the scepter of power. That was the utter- 
ance of the orator of the occasion, on the 
second evening of our gathering; and it 
was this thought to which at all times the 
great audience most quickly responded. 
The painful burden lifted whenever we 
caught the vision of our great Leader’s face; 
and we felt that it was enough to follow 
him, though the path of obedience carried 
us to disaster and death. Here is the ulti- 
mate spring of missionary enthusiasm and 
devotion. [tis our’s to obey where Christ 
commands, whether we can discover the 
reasons of his command or not. What be- 
comes of the world is God’s affair; obe- 
dience to Christ, by whom I have been 
redeemed, is mine. And though, like the 
famous six hundred of whom Tennyson 
writes, our way be hedged by the ‘‘jaws 
of death,” leading as did their’s into the 
open ‘‘mouth of Heil,” we have no right 
to pause. 

“Theirs not to make reply, 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die!” 


Even if it could be proved that all pro- 
jects of evangelization are doomed to cer- 
tain and bitter failure, or that the pagan 
nations can only be thrown into hopeless 
confusion by a change in their political and 
religious institutions, the pressure of the 
obligation would remain unrelieved. Only 
the hands that imposed the yoke have 
power to unloose it, That claim must be 


admitted without qualification. There 
would be no moral trial in a divine govern- 
ment where there is no room for implicit 
faith and unquestioning obedience. If no 
command is binding until its reasons are 
clearly and fully understood, obedience is 
an idle word; for, with such a philosophy 
of obligation, man, and not God, is the 
source and standard of moral law. It is 
undoubtedly true that every command of 
God is the crystallization of his infinite wis- 
dom, and the expression of his eternal 
goodness, as well as the embodiment of his 
almighty will; but the obligation of obedi- 
euce involves the submission of the human 
reason no less than the surrender of the 
will. And though the reasons of the di- 
vine command should never be fully un- 
derstood by us, a cheerful obedience would 
still be our duty. 

So much, however, being granted by 
every loyal disciple, the question remains 
whether we have been shut up to this mo- 
tive of divine authority, or whether we 
have not been favored with at least partial 
disclosures of the divine plan aud purpose, 
which, operating on the reason, mightily 
re-enforce the sense of obligation, making 
our task a joy, imparting zest and zeal to 
our plodding toil. Such seems to me to 
be the fact; though I fully confess that tbe 
ordinary and traditional answer seems to 
me of more than doubtful correctness, and 
to create more difficulties than it solves. 

The answer most likely to be given to 
our question would substantially amount 
tothis: We must preach the Gospel to the 
heathen, decause this is the divinely-appointed 
means for the saving of men. Like all gener- 
al statements, this reply may mean either 
too little or too much. If the assertion 
amounts to this, that among the agencies 
by which the eteraal destinies of souls are 
determined, the preaching of the Gospel is 
one, and perhaps the most prominent, the 
statement might provoke neither dissent 
nor doubt; but such a qualification makes 
the answer confessedly insufficient and in- 
applicable, and virtually eliminates it from 
the list of motives to missionary enter- 
prise. To make it effective as a motive 
here we must reverse the statement, and 
be prepared to maintain that all men per- 
ish eternally who do not in this life hear 
and believe the Gospel. There can be no 
doubt as to the tremendous urgency of 
such an explanation. In fact the urgency 
is crushing, rather than inspiring. It bur- 
dens the reason with a weight under which 
it staggers. Like the excess of light, by 
which the eye may be blinded, this answer 
paralyzes the understanding, shrouds the 
heart in impenetrable gloom, and smites 
with impetence the springs of buoyant ac- 
tion. For myself, I should count life 
an intolerable burden under such an 
jnterpretation of moral obligation; for it 
not only implies that I am guilty ia with- 
holding the truth by which alone min can 
be saved—an inference wholly legitimate 
and impregnable on other and independent 
grounds—but it compels the conclusion 
that those whom I have not reached suffer 
the pains of eternal woe through my neg- 
lect or inability. The logic is certainly 
startling enougb, and no proof can be too 
strong and abundant in support of its 
claim to acceptance by one who believes 
in his Bible, whenit declares that the judge 
of all the earth will do right. 

Some, it is true, in ancient and in modern 
times, have professed their acceptance of 
this creed; but the great Church of Christ, 
with the open Scriptures in her hands, has 
never given currency to the doctrine. By 
all, the patriarchs and saints of the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation have heen treated as 
exceptions under this universal law of 
moral life, on the theory that prophecy was 
a forecasting of the Gospel, and that there- 
fore the faith of Abraham was one with the 
faith of Paul. This amounts to a confes- 
sion that there may be saviog faith where 
there is no knowledge of the central facts 
of Christianity, where it is based upon a 
simple promise of God. More notable, 
however, are the somewhat guarded admis- 
sions that men like Socrates in pagan times, 
and like the great Ssraelite recently de- 
ceased, eminent alike in piety and good 
works, may be and likely are exceptions to 
the rule that all are doomed to eternal 
death who do not in this lite hear and ac- 





cept the Gospel. One exception is as po- 








tent as a hundred million. Its explosive 
force shatters the theory beyond the hope 
of reconstruction. The principle cannot, 
in the face of such admissions, be accepted 
as a fair statement of the condilions of 
mortal probation. 

Such admissions, however, have been 
heard in every age and from all schools. 
Even Augustine, with his rigid views of 
original sin and his sacramental theology, 
consigning all the unbaptized to hopeless 
perdition, sometimes wavered in the merci- 
less application of the principle. He could 
not help believing that God might extend 
the redeeming lines beyond the sphere of 
the sacraments. As baptism did not in- 
sure salvation, however indispensable as a 
sacramental! condition, depends ultimately 
on a Divine decree moving within the bap- 
tisimal lines, the great theologian was free 
to hope that the same decree might also 
reach a few whom priestly hands had never 
tonched. Calvin broke away completely 
from the sacramental features of the Au- 
gustipian theology, grounding salvation 
upon the unconditional election vf God on 
Christ; but, as the electing grace was an- 
tecedent to, independent and productive of, 
repentance and fuith, redemption was not 
regarded as limited either to the baptized 
or to those who iu this life bad heard and 
obeyed the gospel. It seems more than 
strange, it is wholly unacountable, that any 
one, with the Westminister Confession of 
Faith in his hands,should make Calvianism 
committed to the doctrine now under ex- 
amination. The tenth chapter of that doc- 
trinal symbol makes the following declara- 
tion: ** Elect infants, dying in infancy, are 
regenerated and saved by Christ through 
the Spirit, who worketh when, and where, 
and how he pleaseth. So, also, are all other 
elect persons. who are incapable of being out- 
wardly called by the ministry of the Word.” 
Could language be more explicit? Is it 
not plain that the theology of missions, 
whose postulate is the eteruul perdition of 
all in heathen nations, to whom the Gospel 
has not been carried, and who never have 
enjoyed the ‘ministry ofjthe Word,” is the 
very reverse of Calvinism? The single 
phrase ‘‘elect infants” implies an emphatic 
repudiation of so sweeping aod merciless a 
doctrinal postulate. Not the infant chil- 
dren ofthe elect, which would be a very 
different doctrine, and would imply alto- 
gether another theory of the application. of 
redemption; but ‘*elect infants,” an elec- 
tion never mediated by an earthly ministry 
of the Word, an election based on the 
Atonement, and made effectual in regener- 
ation, but in ways and methods not indi- 
cated, as the prerogative of the Holy Spirit, 
working ‘‘ when, and where, and how he 
pleaseth.” 

Calvinism has advanced beyond its ven- 
erable symbol in eliminating, by universal 
consent, the word *‘ elect” from its theolog- 
ical vocabulary, as applied to all who die 
in infancy. The late Dr. Charles Hodge, 
of Princeton, for more than a generation 
the acknowledged head of our most con- 
servative American and Presbyterian the- 
ology, may be quoted as authority for the 
statemen: that the salvation of all who die 
in infancy is the universal creed of Protest- 
ant Christendom. That confession covers 
the eternal destiny of one-half the human 
race, and compels a revision of many pop- 
ular and traditional judgments. That con- 
viction has becume so firmly rooted in the 
faith of the Church as the indisputable 
teaching, though by inference a 1d implica- 
tion, of Holy Scripture, that the revival of 
its discussion is not likely to command any 
wide support; and this is the rock upon 
which the newly imperted doctrines on the 
intermediate state are likely to go to pieces. 
For more than two hundred years the ques- 
tion of infant salvation has been under dis- 
cussion, and it is fair to presume that the 
present judgment of the Church is delib- 
erate and final. It remains true, however, 
that this judgment has not been followed 
out into all its implications and inferences, 
nor has it been brought into organic ad- 
justment with traditional interpretations on 
other important doctrines. 

The subject is a very large and intricate 
one, but the present argument deals only 
with the bearing of the doctrine of infant 
salvation upon the claim that we must 
preach the gospel to the heathen in order 





to save them from the doom of eternal 
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death, or how far the utterance of the 
twenty-sixth chapter of the Westminster 
Confession must be modified, which de- 
clares that the visible church ‘‘ is the King- 
dom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house 
and family of God, out of which there is 
no ordinary possibility of salvation.” If 
all who die in infancy are saved, the preach- 
ing of the Gospel is not the exclusive- 
agency, nor even up to the present period 
of time, the chief agency determining the 
eternal destinies of the souls of men; and 
we are compelled, in logical consistency, to 
abandon the plea that we must preach 
Christ’s Gospel to the pagan millions in 
order to save them from eternal perdition. 
Our mighty concession concerning infants 
amounts to a revolution in the philosophy 
of moral probation. It implies that such 
a probation may exist where there has not 
only been no opportunity of hearing and 
obeying the Gospel, but where there has 
been no conscious activity of the moral 
reason, and where the guilt of personal 
transgressiou has never been contracted. 
If the salvation of infants be grounded, not 
on their supposed innocence and fitness for 
Heaven, but on the Atonement of Christ 
and the renewing agency of the Holy Spirit, 
it is plain that regeneration, in the vast ma- 
jority of its present subjects, has been 
wholly independent of what are called ‘‘ the 
means of grace,” and the efficacy of the 
Christly mediation is not to be measured 
by the knowledge of the fact. In fact it 
has been forcibly intimated that to make 
our theology self-consistent, we must en- 
large our traditional conception of the 
earthly life as a period of moral probation, 
by regarding it rather as shaped and con- 
trolled under redemptive conditions, so that 
salvation is the rule and perdition the 
awful exception. And to this inference 
mapy theologians of unquestioned ortho- 
doxy have given their assent, as growing 
out of the broad Pauline statement that we 
are ‘‘ not under Jaw, but under grace.” 
The main corollary from the doctrine of 
infant salvation cannot be less than this, 
that the vocation of the Church, in preach- 
ing the Gospel, is not the rescue of souls 
from the pains of eternal damnation, see- 
ing that the number of those who have 
been saved without her agency vastly ex- 
ceeds the number of converts to her faith. 
That there is no salvation apart from 
Christ, that the gates of pearl open only at 
the touch of his pierced hands, is the un- 
broken testimony of the New Testament, 
and of the Church founded thereon; but 
the Church has never formally taught, and 
we dare not affirm in the face of the mil- 
lions of the infant dead, that only they are 
saved who in this life have heard and re- 
ceived the Gospel. They who have heard 
and rejected it, are doomed; but no such 
affirmation is warranted of those by whom 
the message has never been heard. The 
issues of the final judgment are shrouded 
in impenetrable darkness. God knows 
who they are that in ‘every nation fear 
him, and work righteousness;” but God 
only knows, and in this high knowledge 
we are not permitted to share. The bal- 
ances weighted with the eternal destinies 
of souls rise and fall on invisible pivots, 
wholly independent of what the Church 
may do or fail todo. And with this con- 
clusion the whole trend of Scripture teach- 
ing is in profound agreement, according to 
which every man is endowed with full and 
indivisible moral responsibility is the sub- 
ject both of the law that condemns and of 
the grace that rescues, and shall be judged 
according ‘‘ to the works done in the body.” 
If this conclusion be correct, the intrusion 
of any theory as to the eternal condition of 
those who have not heard the Gospel, or of 
any philosophy of the intermediate state, is 
an impertivence in a missionary gathering, 
for the simple but sufficient reason that, in 
the very nature of the case, and by our 
confession of infant salvation, the Church 
of Jesus Christ, in preaching his Gospel to 
men is not commissioned to act as the 
agent of the retributive justice of God. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Dr. VALENTINE Morr, of this city, announces 
that bis tutelage under M. Pasteur has enabled 
him to master the inoculation system of the 
famous savant, and Dr. Mott is now trying to 
form a suitable inoculation institute in this city 
for the treatment of hydrophobia. 





A PLAIN MAN’S TALK ON THE 
LABOR QUESTION.* 


HOW ONE MAN MAY DO THE WORK OF 
TEN THOUSAND. 





BY SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 


‘‘THEerk must be something wrong in a 
system under which one man can accumu- 
late a hundred millions of dollars, and the 
people of this country are determined to 
do something towards rectifying it.” We 
have all heard this sentiment in a thousand 
forms during the last few months. I am 
inclined to think that it voices the feeling 
on which the popular support of the labor 
movement is now based. When the com- 
mon man hears that somebody has ga‘ned 
one hundred millions of dollars he naturally 
thinks that the system by which he gained 
it must be inequitable. If asked why any 
lack of equity, the common man would 
probably answer, that this rich man must 
have gained money which in equity be- 
longed to other people. The question of 
equity is not, however, the only one to be 
considered. That of policy also comes into 
play. If it should turn out that the public 
at large were great gainers through some 
one person being allowed to accumulate a 
hundred millions of dollars, we might dis- 
pense with the question of equity. But 
since equity as well as policy should come 
into consideration, I shall consider the sub- 
ject from both points of view, beginning 
with the former. 

In considering a question of equity we 
must agree upon some principle determin- 
ing what we are to understand by that 
word. Now the customs of society have 
established the principle that if two men 
are rendering thesame service, they should 
get the same price for it, no matter if it 
costs one ten times as much as it does the 
other. For example, if a very skilful 
dairyman should learn to make butter with 
halfthe work that other dairymen make it, 
and should bring that butter to a market 
where the selling price was forty cents a 
pound, it would not be equitable for the 
buyer to say to him: ‘ Although I have 
been giving forty cents a pound for butter 
to others, yet I will only give you twenty 
cents, because you make two pounds as 
easily as those other sellers make one.” If 
the reader will not accept this principle, 
then he need not proceed any further in 
this chapter, because it is on this principle 
that the conclusions are based. But if he 
does accept it then he must do so to its 
fullest extent, and admit that if one man 
does the work of ten thousand, there is 
nothing inequitable in paying him the 
wages of ten thousand men. This may 
seem to be carrying the priuciple a great 
deal further, but still the principle itself 
remains the same. Questions of equity, 
considered apart from questions of policy, 
belong rather to the instincts than to the 
reason, and I confess that my instincts are 
such that I see nothing inequitable in pay- 
ing one man the wages of ten thousand for 
doing the work of ten thousand. Let us 
now see how a few men did the work of 
ten times as mapy thousand. 

Before railways were built, the people of 
Boston, New York, and Baltimore, and 
other cities, could be supplied with flour 
only from farms near the seaboard or 
water courses, or in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the cities. A farmer in the 
middle of Pennsylvania, New York or 
Ohio could not get his wheat to market 
without carting it to some canal or navi- 
gable river. So laborious was this trans- 
portation to farmers who lived many miles 
from these means of transportation, that 
they often burned their corn as fuel, be- 
cause it did not pay to carry it to market. 
The reader may calculate for himself how 
many millions of men would be required 
to transport all the flour we eat from the 
farms to the cities on our Atlantic seaboard 
if we had no railways. 

Ffity years ago the construction of rail- 
ways was only fairly commenced; and it 
was doubtful if they could be successful 
ona large scale. But a few far-sighted 
capitalists saw that if such a road were 
built through New York State, a few thou- 
sand men, by running the railway, would 
do the work of as many millions in trans- 
porting the products of farms to the sea- 
board. Probably very few believed them. 
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At least only a few men were ready to in- 
vest their fortunes in the enterprise, and 
so it was by these few that the new roads 
were first inaugurated on so _ large 
a scale. The result was that the 
productiveness of the inhabitants of New 
York State was increased many fold. The 
railroad was soon doing the work of a hun- 
dred thousand men; perhaps I should be 
nearer the truth if I said a million. Now 
what ought the people of New York State 
to have said to the leading man of the en- 
terprise when his road got going? Should 
they have said you are making too much 
money off of your road; although your or- 
ganization is doing the work of a hundred 
thousand men, you are yourself only one 
man, and shall only have the pay of one 
man? It does not seem to me that this 
would have been quite fair. But if we con- 
sider that it would be right to allow him 
the pay of more than one man for bis 
services in building the road, by what prin- 
ciple shall we learn where to stop? If two 
mep, why not three? If three, why not 
four? If four, why not a thousand? If a 
thousand, why not a hundred thousand? 

Facts make the principle that govern the 
case. The projector might have said in 
reply : My railroad is doing the work of one 
hundred thousand men, and I must have 
the pay of one hundred thousand men as 
long asI live, and my heirs must have it as 
long as the road lasts. If we estimate the 
pay of one man tobe five hundred dollars 
a year, he would then have been demanding 
fifty millions of dollars per year in perpe- 
tuity for his services. 


But society did not concede any such 
claim on his part any more than it tried to 
restrict his profit to the pay of one man. It 
simply said tohim, You have got your road 
and we will pay you the lowest price at 
which we can get our transportation done ; 
but we give you notice that now, you hav- 
ing taught us what good a railway can do, 
we will build all we want for ourselves, 
and we will not alow you a dollar more 
for what you do with your railroad than 
what we have to pay other people for the 
same service. This, it seems to me, was 
the just and natural solution of the problem. 

In the process we have been examining 
is involved a principle which it is most ne- 
cessary to understand. We see it in all the 
operations of business and manufacture, 
yet weare prone to overlook it; I must, 
therefore, ask your careful attention to 
some further illustrations of it. Suppose 
a tribe of Patagonians who gain their sub- 
sistence by killing birds with bows and ar- 
rows. With the utmost industry, each 
of them can only kill cn an average two 
birds aday. A lame but skillful civilized 
man comes among them with a supply of 
guns, sulphur, saltpeter and lead. With 
the charcoal which they can supply him he 
proceeds tomake gunpowder, and with the 
lead to mould bullets. He now says to 
them, It takes one of you a whole day to 
kill two birds. I cannot kill any birds at 
all myself because 1 am lame. But I can 
show you how each of you casa kill not 
two birds in a day but fifty. Whoever 
makes powder and shot in the way I show, 
and uses one of my guns in the way I will 
direct, can kill forty-eight birds more per 
day than he now does. In return for this 
service you must give me half the extra 
birds which my skill enables you to shoot : 
that is, each of you must give me twenty- 
four birds out of every fifty, or their 
equivalent. 

It is evidently for their interest to accept 
such an offer. He shows them how to get 
the charcoal by burning wood; he weighs 
out the material for the powder, and shows 
them how to make it. He melts the lead 
and makes it into shot; shows them how 
to shoot, and very soon each man who 
uses one of the guns is bringing in fifty 
birds a day, which is more than they can 
all eat. 

If the tribe is a hundred strong, they are 
now, by combining with the owner of the 
gun, doing the work of 2,500; and the 
owner is practically doing the work of 
2,400 men, and getting the pay of 1,200. 
Getting nearly half the whole product, he 
has nearly half as much te eat as the whole 
tribe. ‘ 

Now, is there anything inequitable in 
this? Jf the tribe should say to him: 
**Look here, pale face; you have not shot 











a single bird, nor put in a stroke of work, 
unless you call it work to weigh out the 
materials for making powder. Our Jabor 
has made the powder; our legs have car. 
ried us through the swamps. You have no 
business getting more birds than any of the 
rest of us, and you shall have no more,” 
Would that be exactly fair? Questions ag 
to whether a thing is or is not fair, must 
ultimately depend upon the inner con. 
science of the judge; so I leave this ques. 
tion to the conscience of the reader, Only 
remarking that I myself see nothing wicked 
or inequitable in the arrangement by which 
the one civilized man gets half the product, 

Now what is the principle concealed in 
this illustration? Itis that labor alone is 
not sufficient to produce the things neces. 
sary for our welfare tothe best advantage. 
To make a_ pair of boots to the 
best advantage requires something 
more than the mere labor put into 
them. It requires the know-how and 
the show-how. Just as the Patagonians 
gained their birds through the help of the 
man who did no shooting, but knew how 
it ought to be done, and showed them how 
to do it; so boots are made, not merely by 
tanners and boot makers alone, but by the 
labor of these men combined with the 
knowledge and direction of business-mana- 
gers. Clearly the latter are entitled toa 
share in the product. 

You reply, perhaps, Grant that they are 
entitled to ashare. But a great many of 
them get too large a share. 

But by what principle will you decide 
what share they shall get? Must they all 
get the same share? In that case the good 
manager and the bad manager would be 
paid exactly the same profits. The latter 
might buy poor leather, might fail to take 
good care of it, might let his machinery be 
badly used, might mismanage his business 
in every way without suffering for it if you 
adopted any such principle. It is evident 
that we must have some way of letting a 
good manager get more of the product than 
a bad one. If you reflect how difficult it 
would be to find out whether the business 
was well or badly managed, you will see 
the impossibility of fixing any definite rate 
of profit for the manager. 

This correct rate of profit, it would be so 
hard for the wisest man to find out by in- 
vestigation, our system of free competition 
among managers does by itself. We simply 
say to every manoger: ‘‘Do the very best 
youcan. Direct your men in the most ef- 
ficient way you know how, and manage 
your business with the least waste. What- 
ever profits you can make in this way over 
and above your fellow managers you are 
entitled to, and no more. If they do better, 
then you must go into some other business. 
If you do better than any of them, take the 
profit which will thus come to you.” 

Please remember that under our sysiem 
no man and no body of men is required to 
work under 8 manager and to accept his 
know-bow and show-how if he does not 
want to do so. Every workman in the 
factory, every bricklayer who helps in 
building a house, is at perfect liberty to sell 
his own services directly to the public if 
he finds it advantageous sotodo. ‘There 
is nothing inequitable in the manager get- 
ting as much of the advantage of his skill 
as he can in free competition with all his 
fellow managers. 

WasHineton, D, 0. 
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IN NEW BOME. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Cortez and horse-cars! And the horse- 
cars drawn by mules; and the mules are 
donkeys! And the driver is dressed like a 
circus-rider; gay as a cavalier, polite and 
kind; kind to everybody and to everything 
but the poor little donkey. 

And it takes three men to manage one 
car; and they are kept busy all the time, 
all tbree of them. The driver has a big, 
braes horn, and be blows it at any time in 
the street. He blows it as Joshua blew 
whenever a horse, or dog, or child gives 
him the least chance to make a noise, a8 4 
note of warning that he, she, or it is liable 
to be run down by the donkey and its three 
managers. Surely everything is done with 
‘*g flourish of trumpets” in this Rome of 
the New World. 

The policemen here have no beat. A 
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policeman, in Mexico City, is placed in the 
middle of the crossing of two streets; and 
there he stands night and day, day and 
night, looking up and down, and right and 
Jeft, four ways for trouble. And I com- 
mend this method to other great cities ; 
for if there is anything going on, in this 
way he can surely see it. No beer for the 
public guard in Mexico; no chance ever to 
take a shilling on the sly, as in London. 
The eyes of the city are on him. At night 
he has a lamp at his feet. At all times he 
has a club in his hand, and a bright, ivory- 
handled six-shooter at his side. 

Order seems to be perfect here. Nota 
single drunken man or woman have I 
seen. it is as sober and orderly a city as 
was old Rome a decade since. And I re- 
member writing it down that in all the two 
or three years I lived in the Eternal City I 
saw but two drunken men; one a German, 
and the other an American. 

Statisties refuse to give me what may be 
called even an approximate of the popula- 
tion of Mexico City. Some persons have 
set it down at half a million; others at 
only balf that. One writer insists that 
there are to-day only about two hundred 
thousand souls in this city. But I think 
half a million more exact. For I know 
how stubborn Indians, and, in fact, all un- 
informed and superstitious people, are 
about giving their names and the numbers 
of their household. They all will tell you 
that it is death to count their numbers too 
closely. 

Looking at the people as I meet them 
under the palms and amid their seas 
of flowers under the path of the sun, I 
should say that at least one-half of them 
wear sandals, one quarter are barefooted, 
and one quarter only, at a high estimate, 
wear shoes, or boots. 

And the burthens these brown children 
of the sun will bear! Look down the 
street; a load of wood. Look up the 
street; hay. Look left or right; cabbage, 
flowers, fruit. In wagons? On mules? 
Donkeys? Nothing of the sort. The great 
high rick of hay, wood, flowers, fruit, is 
borne forward by a single little brown man 
or woman. Two hundred pounds is not 
counted an overload for these singular little 
people, who generally carry their burthens 
on the run or trot. All about the streets 
at all times you see these carzodaras stand- 
ing, rope in hand, ready to carry anything 
in the world anywhere. The monks 
brought the donkey here from Spain to 
take the place of these people; but not to 
much purpose. 

And of all picturerque creatures, com- 
mend me to the native courier. He is 
dressed like a prince. He wears silver 
buckles on his sandals, a silver belt, and 
plenty of silver bells about his body 
where he can fasten them. He, too, does 
his work on the run. Why don’t they in- 
troduce the Aztec in New York, and make 
a telegraph boy out of him? Prescott tells 
us that before the Spanish conquest these 
little fellows were accustomed to make as 
much as one hundred miles a day when 
bearing letters and dispatches for Monte- 
zuma. 

I have just returned from the hights of 
Chapultepec. Tuis glorious old fortress, 
the residence of the late adventurer, Maxi- 
Millian, but now a fine military school, 
overlooks all this gorgeous valley of flowers, 
and I am tempted to tell you just how the 
old city lies and looks from this storied 
battlement. 

You will please open THe INDEPENDENT 
about the middle. Now mark the white 
Space down between the pages. This 
white space is the elevated aqueduct flow- 
ing east to the cathedral from the lower 
hights of Chapultepec. Keep this clearly 
in your mind now, and ascend the five or 
six hundred stone steps, facing the wood- 
grown fortress, with the noonday sun over 
your left shoulder, and you will know 
where to locate the city when we reach the 
summit. 

Here we are! Two hundred feet per- 
pendicular, and almost in the center of a 
valley as round as this paper would be if 
you took a pair of scissors and clipt off the 
corners. The white line of the middle, 
Teaching to and beyond the marvelous 
cathedral, py far the finest edifice in Amer- 
ica, divides the city almost equally. 

ay out yonder, in the right-hand 








upper-corner of your paper, stands Popo- 
catapetl and his faithful spouse, ‘‘ the lady 
in white.” 

Matchless! Gloriously magnificent! so 
splendid in their sole companionship, so 
constant and true, so eternal! And do you 
know, that it is a satisfaction to see them 
together. I think maybe this idea will 
seem foolish to some. But it is a restful 
thing to me to look out and up from any 
place in this round, rich valley, or in the 
city and see them there together; she in 
white, veiled as at an altar; he more 
rugged, yet white also in his everlasting 
mantle of snow and ermine. 

They have made great caves in those 
cones of snow up there. These little brown 
“*carzodaras” go up there and bring down 
ice out of those caves, every day. From 
them this city receives its ice, brought 
down on the backs of the patient and mys- 
terious children of the sun. All day, and 
nearly all night, and for three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year, there are at least 
a thousand little barefooted and nearly 
naked little babies not more than a foot or 
so in hight toddling about the public squares 
selling ice-cream, sherbets, wa'er-ices, and 
so on, all made from this ice which has 
lain under the sides of these sunny moun- 
tains since long before the rich man cried 
out for a drop of water from the friend of 
father Abraham in Heaven. 

So mucn for the right hand upper cor- 
ner of your paper. Now look upin the left 
hand corner. There lie the ruins of the 
ancient Toltic Capital. Before the Aztecs 
fled to the Islands in the center of this 
valley, this left hand corner was already the 
tomb of kings. Of course tradition gropes 
here, and I hasten on from a subject about 
which I can set down nothing new. I only 
wanted to get the geography of the great 
points of interest clear in your mind as 
we stand here on the heights of Chapulte- 
pec looking out over this storied and ro- 
mantic city of Mexico. 

Immediately before us and three-quar- 
ters of a league distant are the gates of the 
city by which the American Army entered 
the City of Mexico after that merciless 
and most unnecessary war of invasion. But 
it gives no sign of seige or combat now. 
Only the great stone columns stand now, 
and all may ceme or go at .will. You see 
no marks or signs of the Mexican War any- 
where. 

The Mexicans are a much wiser and a 
much more civilized people than we Ameri- 
cans in this respect. For they set up no 
shafts; or monuments, or statuesto their 
hired fighters. They do not set up statues 
at all, in fact, tomen who make the trade of 
war a profession. Nor do they celebrate 
their military men above their civil ones. 
The old monk who proposed and pushed 
to prosperous conclusion the war of Inde- 
pendence,is a greater hero than any of those 
who rode down to battle sword in hand. 

No, no nuisance like that which has over- 
taken us in Washington City disfigures 
their squares or public walks here. The 
truth is, if they should set up stones to 
every hero of every war, they would have 
room for little else. 

However, right under our feet here as we 
stand on the brow of Chapultepec, there is 
one tall and shapely shaft. Read as we 
descend and pass close by the monument, 
what do you find? It is a monument set 
up to celebrate the virtues of a school mas- 
ter. The man who had charge of the milii- 
tary school lies buried here, as well as 
many of his pupils. 

You look in vain for the outlines of the 
ancient lake. The cathedrel stands on 
what was called the highest point in the 
island on which the ancient city was built 
before ‘‘ stout Cortez and his men” came to 
plant the cross in blood. All the cause- 
wayscentered here, at the upper end or 
near the upper extreme of the white line in 
your paper. 

To the left of us you see some patches 
of low wet marsh that has not yet sub- 
mitted to the plow, and close under us 
to the right arises the red arched aqueduct 
running from here to the cathedral, and be- 
yond you also see some low marsh land. 
A spot of this description may be detected 
far away toward the Toltec ruins. But as 
a lake they cut no figure. The whole re- 
gion may now be called one continuous 


Will you lift your face above the mighty 
wall of mountains that entirely surround 
us? Contemplate this sky; catch the breath 
of heaven in your nostrils here in February. 
Why, you can feed upon this air. It is liter- 
ally laden with a sense of flowers and of 
fruit. 

Not a cloud. Not a breath of wind. Noth- 
ing but a sense of rest, and rest, and rest. 
The richly uniformed cadets lie on the grass 
and under the trees around you trying hard 
to read their books. But it is very hard. 
Heaven seems so near that the things of 
earth have but little hold on these hand- 
some young denizens on the battletorn 
hights of ancient and honored old 
Chapultepec. 

City oF MExrco, 


THE HEAVENLY REWARD. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D D. 











Tue endowments of reason, conscience 
and free will, as ordinarily possessed and 
exercised by men, make them moral beings, 
competent alike to distinguish between 
right and wrong, and to do either, and 
exempt from any necessity in action des- 
tructive of their responsibility. Their re- 
lations to God and each other, discoverable 
by reason without a supernatural revela. 
tion, give rise to the law of obligations and 
duties, summarily stated in the Bible as 
that of supreme love to God and the love 
of our neighbor. The faculties which men 
possess, taken in connection with the re- 
lations in which they exist and exercise the 
same, render it certain that they will, and 
necessarily must, form a moral character 
of some kind, either positive or negative, 
good or bad. What this character shall be, 
and not whether it shall be at all, is the 
only question submitted to their choice. 

The fundamental law of human thought, 
as to the results of moral action, is that 
good consequences to the actor in the sense 
of happiness ought to follow from right 
acts, as the reward thereof, and that evil 
consequences to the actor in the sense of 
misery ought ultimately to follow from 
wrong acts, as the just and proper punish- 
ment therefor. The reverse of this would 
to us appear as an inversion of moral order. 
A system constructed on the principle of 
making it, on the whole, ill with the right- 
eous, and well with the wicked, cannot be 
conceived of as real, without a violation of 
what we, by the very constitution of our 
being, are compelled to regard as just and 
proper. We feel no such difficulty when 
virtue is rewarded, and vice is punished. 
Our natural sese instantly says that this is 
what ought to be. This sense gives a 
strong support to civil government in its 
action against crime. 

The matter of fact, under the constitu- 
tion and course of Nature, as shown by obs 
servation and experience, is that our en- 
joyments and miseries are, to a large ex- 
tent, the consequence of our actions; that 
the former are annexed to some actions, 
and the latter to others; that these actions 
are in our power to do or forbear; and 
hence that our happiness and misery in this 
life are, to the same extent, placed in our 
own power. This order is no accident with 
God, and no accident on earth. It is the 
divine pleasure that we should receive the 
appointed consequences of what we do, and 
in this sense reap what we sow. The nat- 
ural providence of God is largely an ex- 
pression of this pleasure; and in this way 
a rule of conduct is supplied, as plainly as 
if written in letters of light on the sky. 


Moreover, the reward of some actions, 
considered as right, and because they are 
right, and the punishment of others, con- 
sidered as wrong, and because they are 
wrong, form a part of the scheme of God’s 
natural providence in this world. We 
observe this fact in the comforts or dis- 
comforts that result from the individual 
conscience; and, when we turn to society, 
whether in its purely legal action, or in its 
spontaneous movements, we there see that, 
as a general rule, the social advantages, 
success, and blessings of life are on the 
side of virtue rather than that of vice. The 
whole of this life being taken into the ac- 
count, it is good policy on the score of 
happiness to do right rather than to do 
wrong. Virtue pays better than vice. 
Discreet parents are constantly teaching 
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upon ethics have in every age urged it 

upon the attention of their readers. There 

is no doubt of its truth, and so far as this 

fact exists in the present world, the gov- 

ernment of God over it is, in Aind, a moral 

government, in the sense that God makes 

a distinction between the good and the 

bad, and apportions condition and destiny 

to men somewhat on the basis of their moral 

character. 

The present life is certainly not the per- 

fection of such a government, since it is not 

true that every one’s condition, whether of 
happiness or misery, is exactly according to 
his moral character, and solely the fruit 
thereof. And yet, in its well known facts, 

this life clearly furnishes a moral govern- 
ment in kind, and, although a mixed system 

as to the causes which determine human 

condition on earth, more than suggests that 
what we observe here in kind, and to some 
extent, is but the beginning of what will 

be fully realized hereafter. We here see 
iu virtue the underlying principle of re- 
ward, and in vice the underlying principle 
of punishment. Our experience furnishes 
both ideas, and also leads to the adoptioa 
and use of words for their expression. 
Human language adjusts itself to the facts. 
We Know enough of moral order to know 
what the term ‘‘reward” means, and also 
what the term ‘‘ punishment” means. 
These terms and their verbal equivalents 
are intelligible to humanity. 

The Bible, being no stranger to these 
facts of our earthly life, assumes, without 
any discussion of the point, that maa is a 
moral and responsible agent; that he exists 
in moral relations to God and to his fellow- 
man; that he has a moral character as the 
result of what he does or omits in these 
relations; that the blessings which attend 
the life of virtue and holiness are an ex- 
pression of God’s good pleasure toward the 
virtuousand the holy; and that the miseries 
of sin are equally an expression of his dis- 
favor toward the wicked. It connects 
God directly with the government of this 
world, and with these facts in its history; 
and whether the facts occur under natural 
laws, or as the result of supernatural in- 
terposition, makes no difference in the 
view which the Bible takes of their rela- 
tion to God, or his relation to them, He 
works in both ways, and in neither is he 
indifferent to the moral character of his 
creatures: He is on the side of virtue and 
holiness, and rewards the same, and op- 
posed to sin, and punishes sinners. 

Such, beyond all question, is the God 
who appears in the Bible. No one can 
read that Book with the least degree of 
thoughtfulness, without being at once con- 
fronted with the existence and government 
of such a God, and without seeing that he 
is in the hands and under the power of this 
God, and cannot by any possibility extri- 
cate himself therefrom. He cannot fail to 
see that God himself is infinitely holy, op- 
posed to sin and in favor of virtue, and 
that he means to make it well with the 
righteous and ill with the wicked, and that 
we must be on good terms with him, or be 
exposed to his wrath. This thought will 
blaze from all directions upon any one who 
carefully studies the Bible. He cannot 
read it out of the Book and yet read the 
Book correctly. 


The immortality which the Bible brings 
to light, is not simply an endless duration 
of conscious existence, but rather an end- 
less state of rewards and punishments, con- 
sidered with reference to the deeds done in 
the body, and hence the divinely appointed 
result of what we do in this world. There 
is in that Book a day of judgment, a Heaven 
for those whom God approves, and a Hell 
for those whom he disapproves and con- 
demns. It is under these forms of thought, 
and in connection with the doctrine of fu- 
ture and eternal retribution, poth remun- 
erative and punitive, that the Bible brings 
life and immortality to light. Whatever 
Heaven is as a place, or a state, or both, it 
is, according to the Bible, the reward of 
the righteous in view of their moral record, 
and is never separated from that record. 
Their character here has something to do 
with their Heaven hereafter. And 80, 
whatever Hell is as a condition, it is, ac- 
cording to the same Bible, the punishment 
of the wicked for their conduct in time. 
Neither is dissevered from human charao- 
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op earth, isthe one question that, by its 
answer, determines in what world he will 
dwell hereafter. Two or three passages 
from the Word of God will be sufficient to 
illustrate and enforce these statements. 

Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, hav- 
ing referred to the Jews as treasuring up 
for themselves ‘‘ wrath against the day of 
wrath and revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment ot God,” proceeds to speak thus of 
God: ** Who will render to every man ac- 
cording to his dzeds; to them who by pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing seek for 
glory and honor and immortality, eternal 
life; but unto them that are contentious, 
and do not obey the truth, but obey un- 
righteousness, indignation and wrath, tribu- 
latioa and anguish, upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil; of the Jew first, and also 
of the Gentile; but glory, honor, and 
peace to every man that worketh good; to 
the Jew first, and also to the Gentile; for 
there is no respect of persons with God.” 
We have bere the general statement that, in 
thé future life, God will render to every 
man according to his deeds; and then we 
have the application of this principle to the 
two classes of persons described, and dis- 
tinguisbed from each other by their respec- 
tive characters. One of these classes will 
be rewarded, and the other punished. The 
verbal picture is lucid, and the language 
intense and strong. 

We fiod, in the Second Epistle to the 
Coriutbians, the followiog words from the 
pen of the same apostle: ** For we must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things done 
in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad” It is a doc- 
trive of the Bible that God ‘ will judge the 
world in righteousness” by Jesus Christ; 
and bence we are all to appear before the 
judgmeat-seat of Christ. The declared pur- 
pose is *‘that every one may receive the 
things done in his body;” and this clearly 
means that he may be rewarded or punished 
for his course and conduct onearth. It 
was while here, in a body of flesh and 
blood, that he acted, and for what he then 
did he is to receive the appropriate award. 
The rule of what he is to receive will be 
‘according to that he hath done”; and 
this idea is both emphasized and explained 
by the addition of the words, ‘* whether it 
be good or bad.” The application of this 
rule will not and cannot assign the same 
destiny to persons of opposite moral char- 
acters. Differing in character, they must 
also differ in destiny. 

‘* Be not deceived,” says the same apostle 
in his Epistle to the Galatians; ‘‘ God is 
not mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap. For he that soweth 
to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion; but he that sowetb to the Spirit shall 
of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” We 
have here the general principle of reaping 
what we sow, with a specification of the 
two kinds of sowing and the two kinds of 
reaping, and are also warned not to be de- 
ceived on this subject. God will not be 
mocked or frustrated in the administration 
of his government. He will distinguish 
between those who sow to the flesh and 
those who sow tothe Spirit. We must at 
last reap what we sow. We cannot sow to 
the flesh, and yet reap “ life everlasting.” 

These passages, like many others found 
in the Word of God, present the future life 
to our thoughts, as a state of rewards and 
punishments based on the deeds done in 
the body. We have, to some extent, the 
fact of rewards and punishments in this 
life, so that, on the whole, it is here better 
with the righteous than with the wicked. 
The Bible teaches us that this principle 
will hereafter act with a fullness, perfec- 
tion, and exactness, as to condition and 
destiny, which are not found here; and 
thus all the seeming irregularities and in- 
equalities of this tife will be rectified, and 
every one will at last receive ‘ accordiug 
to that he hath done.” The only thing 
that we carry with us when leaving this 
world, is our moral character; and this we 
must carry with us. For this character, if 
good, we shall be rewarded in Heaven, and 
for it, if bad, punished in Hell. 

Such is the B ble doctrine as _ tothe rela- 
tion between the life that now is and that 
which is to come. The beavenly life, under 
his doctrine, is set before us as the divine 
reward of a life on earth that pleases God. 





He thus testifies in Heaven his good pleas- 
ure toward those who on earth pleased 
him. The life they here lived secured his 
favor, as the opposite life does not; and in 
making us the friends of God, it makes him 
our friend. He pledges his friendship be- 
fore hand, and will keep the pledge when 
we meet him in the world of spirits. 

How then, it may be asked, can any man 
ever be rewardedin Heaven, if, as the Bible 
declares, all men have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God, and if hy the 
deeds of the law no flesh can be justified in 
the divine sight? How can Saul, of Tarsus, 
the persecutor, and, as he says of himself, 
the chief of sinuers be a‘imitted into 
Heaven at all, or share in its reward? 

There is no answer to this question in re- 
speet to Saul or any other sinner, either in 
the Bible or vut of it, except that furnished 
by the Gospel of Jesus Christ; and this is 
acomplete answer. It is this Gospel that 
is declared to be ‘tthe power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.” We 
learn from this Gospel, and not elsewhere, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners; that he hath redeemed his 
people from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for them; that being justified 
by faith we have peace with God ttrough 
him; and that there is now nocondemnation 
to them who are in Christ Jesus, and who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit. 
It is the Guspel, and this only, that says: 
‘* Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
uprighteous man his thoughts; and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him; and unto our God for he 
will abundantly pardon.” It is the Gospel 
that says: ‘‘ Though your sins be as scar- 
let, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.” God in the Gospel of his Son, 
spoken of by an apostle as ‘‘the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God,” reveals him- 
self to our world as he does not in the law. 
Grace to sinners and salvation for them are 
characteristics of this Gospel. 

Repentant and believing sinners, renewed 
in the spirit and temper of their minds, 
pardoned and justified through Christ, and 
by adoption made the children of God, 
and, consequently, heirs of God and joint- 
heirs with Corist, are, in the future life, to 
be treated as if they had always been as 
pure as the unfallen angels. They are, in 
the rhetoric of the Bible, referred to as 
saints, as righteous, just and holy; and to 
them, and in view of their spiritual condi- 
tion, God in the Gospel promises the heav- 
eply reward, not on the basis of their sin- 
less perfection in this life, but on the theory 
of their recovery from sin, and on the basis 
of grace extended to them through Christ. 
The Gospel is a divinely appointed adjust- 
ment to meet the exigency created by human 
sinfulness, and open the door of hope to 
those whom the law condemns. 

Paul, once a persecutor, but afterward a 
follower and preacher of Christ, is an ex- 
ample of a saint and a righteous man in the 
Bible sense. His record as a saint pleased 
God, and, through the plan of grace, gained 
for him the divine approval and favor. 
Centuries ago he finished his course in this 
world, and went up on high, and was ad- 
mitted into Heaven as if he had never 
sinned. He was saved in Heaven by grace 
through Christ, and not as a matter of per- 
sonal metit; and yet this salvation was not 
less an expression of God’s approval of his 
character as an apostle, and not less a 
reward of his fidelity as the servant of 
Christ. The will of God, as expressed in 
the Gospel, is that we should believe on 
him whom he hath sent; and compliance 
with this will as certainly secures the heav- 
enly reward as it would have been secured 
by a life of sinless obedience. What Paul 
calls ‘“*the obedience of the faith,” under 
the Gospel, and as to our future destiny, 
takes the place and does the work of per- 
fect obedience under the law. 

The fact that sin which, ‘“‘ when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death,” does not, by 
an irreversible necessity, preclude all mercy 
to the sinner, and exclude all hope for 
him, is, by the work of Cnrist, in the case 
of man, and for bis relief, made a fact in 
the moral government of God. No such 
fact existed in the case of those angels 
that ‘* kept not their first estate.” God, as 
we learn from Peter and Jude, did net 
spare them, ‘‘but cast them down to Hell, 





and delivered them into chains of darkness, 
to be reserved unto judgment.” Providing 
no Gospel of salvation for them, he dealt 
with them under law, and according to law, 
and that only. Their sinfulness was, cov- 
sequently, fatal. 

This, as the Bible tells us, was not and is 
not the rule of God in respect to man. Had 
it been, not a ray or hope would have ever 
visited our world. Sin no sooner entered 
the domain of human history than a prom- 
ise of relief entered the same domain. ‘That 
promise, through the patriarchal, the 
Mosaic and the prophetic ages, continued 
to ascend higher and higher, and with 
clearer light, on the sky of revelation, 
until ** the fullness of the time was come”; 
and then we find Jesus Christ on the earth 
in human flesh,coming down from Heaven, 
heralded by angels, preaching a Gospel of 
salvation to and for sinners, makivg an 
atonement for them by his own suffering 
and death, and by that atonement render- 
ing it possible that God should justify and 
save the guilty who believe in him, and 
turn back to God through him, without 
any sacrifice of those ends that are guarded 
by his law. God himself has thus solved 
the problem of man’s salvation, and, in 
solving it, he has shown us how the heaven- 
ly reward can be bestowed on a penitent 
and believing sinner. We can do no better 
with tbe solution than to accept it, just as 
it is stated to us in the Word of God, with- 
out any eff ‘ri to modify or improve it. If 
‘*it became him for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons unto glory, to make the Cap- 
tain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings,” then it becomes us to bow our 
heads and our hearts in complete docility 
of faith to the wisdom and the will of God 
on this subject. 

The resson, in the mind of God, for this 
extraordinary interposilion in human 
behalf, is thus stated in the Bible: ‘‘For 
God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotton Son,that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. For God sent not his Son 
into the werld to condemn the world, but 
that the world through him might be saved.” 
Why this reason operated in the case of 
map, and not in that of the fallea angels, 
the Bible does not state. It did operate 
for our relief, and that suffices for our 
wants. The love of Godin Christ, working 
through Christ, makes the heavenly reward 
possible to sinners of the human race, and 
real to the believer. 

The Christian in Heaven, rescued from 
sin in both its curse and its power, fitted 
in his spiritual state for the enjoyments and 
services of that world and there graciously 
rewarded with an heirship of God and a 
joint-heirship with Christ, will surely not 
lack a theme to evoke his gratitude and in- 
spire his song. He will see a grace in the 
Gospel, a grace in the love expressed by it, 
a grace in its saving application to his 
own soul, a grace in the means used to ap- 
ply it, a grace in what was on earth an 
affliction, a grace in the maintenance of his 
own faith to the end of life, a grace in the 
sufferings and death of Christ, a grace in 
the work of the Holy Spirit, a grace in sins 
pardoned and a soul justified, a grace in 
the whole scheme of providence toward 
him from the cradle to the grave—all of 
which combined to make him meet to be a 
partaker of ‘‘ the inheritance of the saints 
in light.” The virtues that illumined his 
ife on earth, being perfected in Heaven, 
will pour into his soul a stream of eternal 
lblessedness. Heaven, with all its joy and 
its glory, will be the sequel, the product, 
and the gracious reward of what he was 
here. The earthly and the heavenly are, 
under the Gospel, thus linked together. 
The saint on earth precedes the saint in 
Heaven. The man whom the Gospel calls 
a saint no sooner steps out of this world 
than he is greeted with the salutations of 
tne celestial world. He shuts his eyes on 
earth, and opens them in Heaven. 

Broad is the contrast between this saint 
and the man who lives and dies under the 
double guilt of having disobeyed the law 
of God and r jected the Gospel of his 
grace. The final doom of that man is in 
these words: ‘* He that believeth not shall 
be damned.” Tuaere is no gracious reward 
for him in Heaven. No promise from the 
skies salutes his ear. He goes to the bar 








of God only to be confronted with the pu- 
nitive retribution appointed for unrepent. 
ant, unbelieving, and unpardoned sinners, 
He will find out at last that the moral gov- 
ernment of God is a stupendous and affect. 
ing reality, and that sin ‘“‘ when it is fin. 
ished, bringeth forth death.” 
Unpardoned guilt, under the law of God, 
means hereafter ‘* indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of 
man that doeth evil”; and this is the Bible 
Hell. Pardoned guilt, under the Gospel 
of Christ, means hereafter ‘ glory, honor, 
and peace, to every man that worketh 
good”; and this is the Bible Heaven. The 
two are different as conditions, and differ. 
ent in the antecedents to which they re- 
late, and which have procured them. 

Which of these conditions shall be ours, 
when we shall have completed the work of 
this life, and entered upon the scenes of 
the next, is a matter that God submits to 
our choice, while we ate here, without any 
coercion that necessarily determines that 
choice. Motives are addressed to us as 
reasons for action; yet all these motives 
leave us free to choose the way of life or 
the way of death. The result of the choice, 
when made, God himself fixes. We can- 
not choose the earthly life of the unre- 
pentant and unbelieving sinner, and at the 
same time gain the heavenly life of the 
repentant and believing sinner. 

BRooxyyy, N. Y. 
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A survey of the week calls up an im- 
mense number of interesting topics. Two 
dioners; one to General McCook from 
Senator Palmer, a sort of farewell to him as 
bachelor and a welcome into the ranks of 
married men; a dinner to Sir Sidney Water- 
low, an ex-Lord Mayor of London, who was 
over here during the Philadelphia centen- 
nial, and who married his second wife here, 
a Miss Hamilton, of California. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s vetoes; Miss Cleveland’s return, to be 
here at the wedding; the wrestle in the 
House over the oleomargarine Dill; the 
eulogies upon Senator Miller, especially 
that of Mr. Hearst; a garden party at Mrs, 
Gen. Lardon’s; a breakfast to Mrs. Senator 
Hearst by Mrs. Nordhoff; and a musical en- 
tertainment, given by Mr. John W. Foster 
to the new Chinese minister; and so on, a 
sort of last burst before the wives of socie- 
ty go to the country and leave Congress in 
the bachelor state as a punishment for not 
getting on faster with its work. That, 
however, should be qualified a little—it is 
the House which is behind-hand, the Sen- 
ate is well ahead, and many of the best 
bills, those which the country wants to see 
passed, have been knocking at the doors of 
the House for a month and cannot get in. 
One of the bills, giving rights of citizenship 
to all Indians holding lands in severalty 
has passed the Senate four years in succes- 
sion and got no farther, yet it is one which 
the best friends of the Indian would like to 
see through—would like it more than 
almost any other. 

The dinner of Senator Palmer to General 
McCook was for gentlemen only; even 
Mrs. Palmer was not present. The Senator 
sat at the head of his table in his handsome, 
mahogany-ceiled dining-room, without the 
support of her fair face opposite him. 
Among the guests were General Sheridan, 
Senator Edmunds, Senator Sherman, Sena- 
tor Evarts and his colleague, Mr. Warner 
Miller, of New York, Mr. Manderson, of 
Nebraska, Senator Hawley, of Connecti- 
cut, and Senators Blackburn and Mr. C. 
Butler, of South Carolina. 

History does not record that Mr. 
Evarts, or apy other of the guests, said 
anything particularly brilliant that even- 
ing, and perhaps they did not; what is 
quite likely, is that as they are men 
who enjoy the ficer side of a dinner, 
they were all brilliant; but, unfortunate- 
ly, no reporter was on hand to casta vote 
as to whether one shone apy more than an- 
| other. 

Sir Sidney Waterlow is a stout, dark-eyed 
English man of sixty anda fraction more, who 
has built modern dwelliog houses for work- 
ingmen with some of his vast fortune, aad 
who was much interested, when here few 
years ago, in the rivalry between the Walter 





and the Hoe presses, as to which could do 
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the most and the best work in the shortest 
time. Senator Jones gave him a dinner 
at Chamberlain’s, and Mrs. Jones invited 
some ladies to meet Lady Waterlow at lunch 

’ the day before her husband entertained the 
ex-mayor and some other gentlemen. Sen- 
ators Edmunds, Butler, Sherman, Hawley, 
Allison, and Cameron were also at this, or 
else invited to be. A host soon finds out 
whom he can depend upon to keep the ball 
of conversation rolling at a dinner, and 
those men who can be relied upon for a 
good story or pleasant general conversa- 
tion get more invitations than their less 
genial brethren. 

The struggle in the House over the oleo- 
margarine bill, has been both amusing and 
vexatious to see. The members occasion- 
ally forgot their dignity, and fillibustered 
like school boys, or laughed uproariously 
when the opposition tried to turn it into 
ridicule, and offered as amendments to the 
bill a heavy tax on bad eggs, in order to 
protect the worthy and struggling hen of 
America in laying only good eggs. The 
ridicule was good; but the question of 
oleomargarine seems to take hold of every- 
body; ‘ butter-eaters and butter-makers 


being in favor of the ten cent tax on every 


pound, and only the maoufacturers being 
opposed to it, and with them a few disinter- 
ested men, broad enough to say that we 
-have no right to tax one industry so much 
more heavily thananother. No doubt that 
is a correct view to take; but the ordinary 


_ Man remembers that oleomargarine can be 


made from the vilest animal fat upon the 


. face of the earth, and palmed off upon him 


as butter, and his soul revolts at the 
thought. One of the horse-cars on its way 
to the Capi'ol, the other day, became quite 
an interesting place. It was filled with 
members, and with them a few of the 
butter men, who could not help bringing 
up their grievances even there. 

‘*T want them to prohibit bad butter, as 
well as the imitation,” said one man not 
a member and yet not quite one of the 
horny-handed, and not exactly milk-maid 
looking either. ‘‘I make a hundred and 
seven pounds of butter a week and sell it at 
ninety cents a pound, and I want the bad 
butter taxed out of sight.” 

‘*T want protection from such a price for 
my butter,” groanedamember. ‘‘ My salary 
is only two thousand a year, and my board- 
ing house, I know, doesn’t pay high for but- 
ter—and the question is, What am I eat- 
ing?” 

There was a general laugh through the 
car and then everybody was drawn in, for 
everybody is interested in what he is eating. 
But the current set all ove way, against 
oleomargarine, in favor of the heavy tax, 
and one quiet man in a corner was the only 
person who kept still, and gave no opinion, 
which in the course of time became so 
marked, that more tban one suspected him 
of being a manufacturer of oleomargarine 
or a lobbyist in favor of it,and many glances 
were cast at him, until finally he actually 
arose and got out of the car,in a significant 
silence of those around. 

The eulogies to the memory of Senator 
Miller were, with two exceptions, very bad 
indeed, from a literary point of view. Sen- 
ator Stanford began. He is well-educated, 
and is a man of affairs. In his eulogy he 
gave a bold statement of the leadiug facts 
of Senator Miller’s life, repeated the ex- 
pression, he has ‘‘passed away” a dozen 
times, and arrived at the end of his article 
several times, but, unaware of that, con- 
tinued, and finally ended in an anti-climax, 
which is always the fate of a man who des 
not know where he ought to stop. Mr. Fair 
read his article like a timid school-girl with 
her first composition. Mr. Voorhees and 
General Logan were maddeningly flat, in 
that they repeated the general details of his 
life without giving a flavor of personality, al- 
though they had known him for years, and 
must have had many pleasant reminiscences 
they could have given. Mr. Dolph lamented 
the great prevalence of death, pointed out 
the fact that it was common to all classes, 
and then enumerated the classes; and of 
them a)Jl Mr. Edmunds and Mr. Harrison 
were the only oves who spoke, the first 
with fineness and feeling, the latter of his 
brilliant career as a soldier during the late 
war. ; 

Tne eulogy of Mr. Hearst, the new sena- 
tor appointed to fill Mr. Miller’s place, was 
80 dreadful that one of the younger sena- 





tors, at its close, rushed into the cloak. 
room, performed a pas seul of mingled 
wrath and amusement, and blurted out: 
**Itv’s the worst thing any senator ever did 
—it’s absolutely disgraceful.” And then, 
laughing and angry both, he said: ‘* Make 
his friends keep it out of the record.” Poor 
Mrs. Miller sat in the gallery, swathed in 
crape, and sobbing in a suppressed way 
that brought the tears to one’s eyes, while 
the men down-stairs were makicg such 
dreadful work of the life of her gallant 
husband. 

Mrs. General Lander’s garden party was 
a pleasant conclusion of the meetings of 
the Literary Society. She has one of tie 
old houses on Capitol Square, which date 
back to the early days of Washington. It 
is of wood, set bigh above the street and 
was the first Episcopal parsonage built for 
the first parson in the city. It has a wide, 
deep lot, and at tne side, low down on the 
terrace stands a bronze lamp-stand, which 
was anciently in front of the Capitol, that 
is, in 1815. It is a little ba:tered by bard 
usage from the British at that date, but 
still in very good preservation. Tuere are 
many beautiful roses in the yard, at the 
back; but the weather was persistently 
cool, windy and almost rainy, so that guests 
had to content themselves with picking a 
rose or two, and then retreating to the 
low, broad parlors and hull of the interior, 
which is left as it was when first built. 
Tae guests were the members of the society, 
and the new member, Lieutenant Greely, a 
little gray since his return from the Arctic 
regions, Lady Waterliow, Mrs. Justice 
Fields and Mr. Lat-hford, who koows Mr. 
Jvbn Morley and all the distinguished M. 
P.s in Eugiand and has written about them 
in The Atheneum, and is now over here to 
see all the distinguished M. C.s and write 
about them. 

The B.ue Room, in which the marriage 
ceremony of the President took place, 
Wednesday night, has always been biue 
ever since we nave had a White Huuse. 
Up to tne time of President Hayes the biue- 
ness was washed ia the panels of the doors 
aud of the woodwork and furniture about 
the room, with the effect of a Mississippi 
river steamboat. Four or five years ago 
Mr. Tiffany took it into his hands, and that 
look departed forever, though the room is 
not a success now. The walls are a light 
blue with silver circles in geometric figures, 
making a wide dado and frieze, and the 
carpet is blue, and the great sofa, whicnh is 
a circle of seats around a high standard in 
the center of the room, is aJso biue. By 
daylight the blues do not match, and by 
gas light, even with the full flood from tbe 
chandelier and all the side lights, there is a 
blue in the air suggestive of a photograph 
gallery. Still, itis a very handsome room, 
and small enough to hold comfortably the se- 
lect bridal party which met there Wednesday 
evening, and any one who has been at the 
receptions of the White House within the 
last year or two can easily imagine the 
scene, adding to the group of elegantly 
dressed women, one with the .ong sweep of 
a bridal veil flung over head, and a man 
with a coarse, heavy face and figure in the 
place of General Garfield or Mr. Arthur. 
Every woman wears her best clothes when 
she goes to the White House receptions, 
and the ladies, even for a wedding, could 
not out-do the splendors in dress which 
have already been seen there. In one re- 
spect it was less brilliant than some of the 
receptions, because there were no ubi- 
formed officers of the Army and Navy, and 
no diplomatic corps with its gold lace and 
orders. Mr. Cleveland is the first Presi- 
dent married in the White House. - Presi- 
dent Tyler was married during his term to 
a lady now living, but the ceremony took 
place in New York. A picture of Mrs. 
Tyler still hangs in the Green Room of the 
White House, and shows her with a pretty 
sentimental face, the head held so much to 
one side that it becomes painful on seeing 
it a second time; any head would ache at 
being out of balance so many years. 

Weddings innumerable have taken place 
in the White House. ‘I'he first one was in 
the time of President Madison, when Miss 
Todd, a relative of Mrs. Madison, was the 
bride, and a member of Congress, Mr. 
John G. Jackson of Virginia, the groom. 
The next was the son of a President, John 
Quincy Adams, Jr., who married his cousin 





in 1826, in the East Room, standing in 
front of the great window which faces you 
on entering from the inner corridor. Miss 
Nellie Grant was also married in the 
East Room, by this same window, standing 
under a great floral bell. The most amus- 
ing thing was to see the immense crowd 
around the White House, which began to 
gather by five o’clock. It is inconceivable 
the number of people who have the leisure 
to stand on the street and wait in order to 
see anything—workingmen are supposed 
to be at work, the upper classes are quite 
above any such thing, who is it that makes 
the crowd at such atime? In Washington 
it is largely the black people. There are 
twenty thousand here, statistics say—and 
only ten thousand are regularly busy at 
any work. 

They and the whites, too, stood for 
hours outside of the grounds. They were 
not allowed within the gates or on the wide 
lawn, between the White House and the 
street. And their remarks were enter- 
taining, as they glured at any carriage that 
went by, and especially at those that were 
allowed to pass into the gates. Some of 
them were rewarded by a glimpse of 
fluffy white, which may have been a cor- 
ner of Miss Fulsom’s wedding veil, as she 
was driven from Secretary Whitney’s to the 
White House. It was enough. 

**Golly, ’'se seen huh,” said one, as a 
policemen sharply reproved him and 
pusted him back, and the crowd surveyed 
him with envious eyes and put their noses 
between the iron pickets to try and catch 
a glimpse of bridal white when she should 
alight under the great porte cochere. 

He only saw the dress of Mrs. Manning, 
who has been so recently a bride that she 
wore her wedding dress of white satin. 
Miss Folsom, on her arrival in the morning 
in Washington, went at once to the White 
House; and there the ladies, Miss Cleve- 
land and Miss Nelson, were #ll day watch- 
ing the elaborate arrangement of flowers 
that made the rooms gorgeous downatairs, 
and probebly they gave the bride’s dress a 
last touch. It was of white satin, elabor- 
ately trimmed with silk mull lace and 
orange flowers, with a tulle veil. The 
President is suppcsed to have gone to his 
library as usual, and worked until three 
o’clock, before he remembered that he was 
to be married. Whether he met his fair 
guest on her entrance, and greeted her, is 
to remain a mystery. At any rate, he has 
chesen to appear as the hard-working man, 
who lets nothing interfere with busiaess. 
The Blue Room was a mass of flowers 
across one end, and the mantels and hearth 
were also solidly covered with flowers. 
Dr. Sunderland performed the ceremony in 
seven minutes, though he thought it would 
take eight. And after a supper in the pri- 
vate dining-room, the bride and groom 
slipped out, walked through the rooms to 
take a realizing glance at the decorations, 
and by nine o’clock they had gone on a 
special train to Deer Park, in Maryland, to 
be absent a week. The Diplomatic Corps 
were very much puzzled at the President 
trying to make a private marriage in a 
public place, while he was a public man, 
and held a meeting on the wedding day to 
consider the subject. Some of them wished 
to send an elegantly engrossed address of 
congratulation, as they do to crowned 
heads abroad. Others said that as he had 
considered his marriage his own private 
affair, they should call and leave cards of 
congratulation, as if he were a private citi- 
zen; which is the course many of them 
will adopt. 

WasHINeTOoN, D.C. 
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Ir the Royal Academy Exhibition may indeed 
be regarded as, from sear to year, a just crite- 
rion of the existiag state of the fine arts in Eng- 
land, then it must, [ fear, be admitted that our 
present prospects in this direction are of a char- 
acter the most depressing and discouraging. 
The exhibition of thissummer comprises an un- 
usually large number of works of art, but the 
indications of genius which enliven the vast 
mass of more or less respectable mediocrity, are 
fewer and less considerable than ever. There 
are probably more artists and less art in Eng- 
jand at the present day than at almost any pre- 





ceding period, and it is not alone in our annual 
exbibitions of painting and sculpture that this 
unwelcome truth compels our attention and 
recognition. In our buildings, our furniture, 
in objects of common use, deficiency of artistic 
feeling is,asa rule, but too painfully evident, 
and even such of these things as are fa- 
vorably distinguished from the generality by 
their superior artistic attractions are, for the 
mort part, but imitations of the more elegant 
productions of past times. Nor can I believe 
that the so highly vaunted ‘diffusion of art 
among the masses ” has contributed, or is likely 
in the future to contribute, to a true popular 
appreciation of art. The art thus diffused, com- 
prising as it does, much that is clever, a little 
that is excellent, and a great deal that is the 
reverse of excellent, although it may be received 
with safety by the cultivated intellect, capable 
of discriminating the good from the bad, can 
afford but an indifferent training to the ordi- 
nary miud, wholly unversed in the principles of 
art, and withont the knowledge to distinguish 
between those qualities which call tor admira- 
tion, and tbose which deserve reprobation. The 
very profasion with woich work of this promis- 
cuous character is now lavished upon the public 
appears to those who are concerued for the 
true interests of art, but an additional source of 
danger. A singie object of first-rate meri, re- 
turned to again and again, will impart delight 
and instruciion, where a muititude of infcrior 
produciious, combiving good and bad qualities 
in varying proportions, will succeed only in 
wearying and p rplexing. But even were these 
productious uaexcep i0nable 1n merit, it may be 
reriously doubted whether the excess of them be 
not ivjurivas to the pupular taste. A fine work 
of art is notto be appreciated without educa ion 
and study, aud the mind stimulated by iuces- 
sant novelty loses by degrees the capacity of ap- 
preciation, andeven to a great extent, of erjoy- 
ment. 

For not a few of the mediocrities which this 
year encumber the walls of the Academy the 
members themselves are responsible. I shal 
say nothing of Mr. Herbert’s eight contribu- 
tions. Mr. Herbert is advanccd in years, and 
has done better work in his day. He ought, years 
ago, to have been placed on the rewred list. But 
if the respect due to age forbid us wo criticise Mr. 
Herbert, we can have no scrupies of that sort 
with regard to Mr. Yeames, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. 
Marcus Stone, and others, who are mainly rep- 
resented by works which come under the apt 
denomination of ‘ pot boilers.” Mr. Yeames, 
for instance, sends a paintiug which he entitles, 
not altogether inappropriately, ‘A Catastro- 
phe.” Atittle girl, in carrying a large, blue 
china bowl, full of flowers, tnrough a bancsome 
apartmen’, hung with Vandykes, has let fall the 
bowl on the floor of polished vak, and has re- 
tired toa seat at the further end of the room, 
in order to contemplate the catastrophe in an 
attitude of becoming dismay. There is no great 
fault to be found with the suoject, buts much 
with the careless and commonplace treatment 
and handling. Twa@inexcasable blunders may 
be noticed. A sheet of water from the broken 
bowl is spreading itself over the floor, fray- 
ments of china and masses of bright tlowers 
lying in the midst of it. That the water has 
some depth is evident from the light touches at 
its edge, and it would, therefore, be susceptible 
to reflection ; yet, with the exception of one or 
two careless smudges, no reflection whatever is 
indicated. And further, although the seat upon 
which the child is resting casts a strong shadow 
she herself casts none. 

Uumistakably the best portraits in the Exbi- 
bition are those by Mr. Ouless, R.A. They are 
somewhat hardin execution, but full of carefal 
and earnest work, excellent in modelling and 
characteristic. One of the most interesting is 
that of Mr. George Scharf, the Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery. Sir John Millaie’s 
portraic of Mr. Barlow, R. A., (the artist’s only 
contribution) displays much of his accustomed 
power and facility, but will certainly not rank 
among his best works of thiskind. Mr. Frank 
Holi’s portraits are attracting considerable at- 
tention; the style is bold and vigorous, but at 
the same time coarse, and not wholly free from 
vulgarity, and his coloring is commonplace. He 
seems to have fallen upon a congenial subject 
in Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, of whom be has 
painted a very striking likeness, not forgetting 
the eye glass and the orchid in that distin- 
guished politician’s button-hole. Mr, Holl ex- 
hibits several other portraits of gentlemen, in- 
cluding one of an aged peer in « terribly bad 
humor. In bis portrait of the Marquis of Ri- 
pon, Mr. Poynter has happily imitated the 
stiffness and formality of Holbein, without, 
bowever, catching any reflex of that great mes- 
ter’s subtlety and penetration. And lastly, Mr. 
Sant’s' portrait of Madame Adelina Patti, 
deserves mention as an insiance of the degree 
of badness to which it is possible for a Royal 
Academician and a skillful painter to descend. 

Two works, and perhaps not more than two 
in the entire exhibition, are distinguished by 
genuine imaginative power. These are “ The 
Death of Cain,” by Mr. G. F. Watte, R. A., and 
‘The D pths of the Ses,” by the new associate, 
Mr. Barne-Jones. Tae latter picture is, in the 
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best and fullest sense, a work of art. In power 
of design, by which I mean the harmonious 
combination of lines and masses, Mr. Burne- 
Jones is probably unrivalled among living art- 
ists ; as a colorist, moreover, he stands in the 
very first rank; and accordingly, in 
respect of design and color, “The Depths 
of the Sea,” leaves nothing to be desired. 
The color, indeed, is of the most subdued 
character, consisting of little more than 
tints of brown and gray, delicately varied and 
harmonized ; but that the artist can be equally 
successful in the treatment of more brilliant 
hues, has been proved by many fine works from 
his hand, The execution, moreover, is that of 
® master, possessing that “indescribable es- 
sence, beyond what is sufficient,” which Millais 
once mentioned as the distinguishing mark of 
the finest art. A quotation, altered by the ad- 
dition of one word, from Virgil—Habes totd 
quod mente petisti, Infelix—points the signifi- 
cance of the picture, which represents a mer- 
maid dragging down the body of a young man 
to her grotto bencath the waves, It might 
serve for an illustration of the death of Leander, 
in Tom Hood’s beautiful poem, were it not for 
the look of wicked exultation on the counte- 
nance of the sea-maiden, soon to be disappointed 
in finding that the living lover whom she thinks 
to clasp is but a lifeless corpse. 


“ Down and still downward through the dusky green 
She bore her treasure, with a face too nigh 
To mark how life was altered in its mien, 
Or how the light grew torpid in his eye, 
Or how his pearly breath imprisoned there 
Fiew up to join the universal air.” 


Of Mr. Watts’s “‘ Death of Cain” I cannot say 
so much in praise, The sentiment is noble and 
earnost, the design imaginative, and not without 
a certain grandeur, but the picture is spoiled, 
as are 80 many of the artist’s works, by weak- 
ness of execution. Cain was doomed, according 
to the legetid, to live until he repented of his 
sin, and thts he earned his release only after the 
lapse of many centuries; In Mr; Watts’s picture 
he appears as an aged man, thin and haggard, 
bit huge of stature, sinking in death upon an 
altar of rotigh stones. His countenance and 
long, flowing, gray hair and beard remind us of 
the patriarchs of William Blake. Behind him 
passes, bis task now accomplished, the Angel of 
Death, clad in drapery glowing with the crimson 
hues of Love, and, as he passes, he bends a look 
of compassion on the weary mortal whose wan- 
derings at last have ended, whose sin is at last 
tepented and forgiven. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


Sanitary, 
SUMMER HEALTH-SEEKING. 


Tue choice of summer change and recrea- 
tion involves some questions which have a very 
important bearing on heath. The idea of na- 
ture seems to be that work and rest should al- 
ternate in frequent succession. Of the twenty- 
four hours, the change from day to night indi- 
cates repose. Where there is fatigue from 
strong exertion, food and the recumbent posi- 
tion, or a short nap soon after the fatigue, by 
their results testify how wise it is to seek early 
refreshment, 

Our modern society has been rapidly drifting 
in a different direction. The habit now too 
often is to test how much work can be pushed 
into certain weeks or months of the year, with 
the idea that a summer’s rest will make up for 
the strain. We seek to imitate the hiberna- 
tion of some animals, only that we may show 
our difference from them by choosing the sum- 
mer instead of the winter. The result is, some 
have to choose both, spending the summer at 
the mountains or the shcre and the winter 
along the Everglades, It is a great misfortune 
to lose sight of the radical necessity of adjust- 
ing daily rest to daily toil. Where there is in- 
terruption to this rythm of nature, there must 
be effort for prompt compensation. The Sab- 
bath is to be greatly valued as a day for review- 
ing our account with the body as well as with 
the soul, Asa rule the successful workers of 
the world are those who methodically divide 
their days and nights between work, eating, 
and rest, and look to recreation days chiefly as 
a means of mevting emergencies of health that 
they could not easily bave foreseen. We know 
of a very voluminous and successful author, 
who, when asked how he accomplished so 
much by limiting his study to four hoursa day, 
replied: ‘‘It is because by the limitation I am 
sure to be able to do my work every day.” 

But we do not propose to oppose too severely 
the prevailing custom. There is a joy and com- 
fort, anda real refreshment in a properly spent 
vacation, not only for the school-boy, but for 
those more tired workers who have pushed on 
all.the months amid the strain and stress of 
business or of household and child-life care, or 
those who with great mental responsibilities 
have had to meet the pressure of professional 
life. The question with such becomes, what is 
the most successful method of recreation— 
8 uas wi give toth rest and pleasure, and 











such as will bring the worker back to work 
with a substantial accumulation of force. 

There are some errors which are very com- 
mon. A change of climate is sometimes made 
not at all desirable for the person. The rheu- 
matic finds himself in a damp atmosphere 
among the hills or along the shore, where there 
is not evenness of temperature, or where 
clouds and sunshine alternate too much. An- 
other lights upon some malarial district where 
the residents are comfortably healthy, but 
where he has to undergo the additional strain 
of acclimatization. There is a great deal in 
breaking up routine and in a changed form of 
life, but the new life needs to have alittle rou- 
tine of its own. We know of a professor who 
goes back into the farm-life of his youth, and 
of a judge who gets out his tools and recreates 
in part by building pieces of cabinet furniture. 
We see a great deal of so-called resting, which 
deserves no other name than that of dissipa- 
tion. All restraint and all regularity are thrown 
aside. Eating and drinking are done at un- 
wise hours. Exercise is carried to fatigue, and 
then come days of listless indifference. Dime 
novels and other unseasonable trash give no 
real rest to the brain, and dazzle and fatigue 
the eyes by their faulty print. The newspaper 
which was read in the counting-room or at the 
home-table, is now the relief of the car journey 
to the family sojourn. 

It isa fact that has come to be carefully 
noted by physicians that women and children 
are not unfrequently injured by the summer 
experience. Inadequate dress, extremes of 
heat and cold, not unusual at seashore and 
mountain, great indulgences in food, and too 
often the unsanitary conditions at hotels, give 
results that reach far into the autumn, and 
cause the homeward return to be full of perils, 
Sleep is the one thing of advantage that is 
most frequently secured, and that serves as a 
compensation for some of the evils. We have 
been constantly surprised at the amount of 
medical attendance which is given at most of 
the fashionable resorts during the summer 
months, Most of it is not for chronic invalid- 
ity, but for those functional derangements 
which result from a disturbed mode of life, 
or from indiscretions of exposure or eating. 

Those who thus seek permanent benefit from 
the change, must have a code to regulate them, 
not rigid, not the same ae when at home, but 
nevertheless such as will give order to their 
indulgences, and adjust itself to the particular 
object that they have had in view in the 
change, 

It is of great service to think out a plan of 
enjoyment in which recreation and light exer- 
cises shall mingle, and to guide one’s bill of 
fare not so much by the menu of the table as 
by a sensible selection from so great a variety, 
Any early symptoms of ill-bealth should not 
be disregarded. In mingling with old summer 
tourists, as with experienced travelers, we have 
been interested to find how many of them have 
found by experience the sensible ways, and 
how they pity the gay and the luxurious, who 
having broken loose from all restraints, have 
their vacation end is physical impairment, if 
not in actual disease. 


Biblio’ Research. 


Axzout ten years ago the late Mr. George 
Smith wrote, in his ‘Chaldean Account of 
Genesis” : 

“The Izdubar legends give, I believe, the history 
of the biblical hero Nimrod. They record the ad- 
ventures of a famous sovereign of Babylonia whom 
I provisionally call Izdubar, but whose name cannot 
at present be phonetically rendered. He appears to 
me to be the monarch who bears the closest resem- 
blance in his fame and actions to the Nimrod of the 
Bible.” 

Within the ten years that have elapsed, the 
provisional name Izdubar, has been phoneti- 
cally determined ; and quite recently a syn- 
onymy with the biblical Nimrod seems to have 
been brought to light. Atthe April meeting 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Pro- 
fessor Hommel, of Munich, read a paper in 
which he pointed out this line of identification. 
Izdubar, the hero of the great Babylonian epic 
embracing the story of the Flood, is now by 
general consent read Gishdubarra. His patron 
god is called Lu-gal-tar-da, ‘“*the king having 
youthful strength,” whose wife is the goddess 
Nin-gul. But this deity is one and the same 
with Sin, or Moon-god, whose wife is Nin-gal ; 
he isalso called not only Lugalla, ‘‘ the king,” 
but Amar-tudda, ‘‘the bull having youthful 
strength.’’ In like manner, the home of Gish- 
dubar was the town Amar-da, or Marad-da, 
“the country of the Bull,’’ or the Moon-god. 
From which it follows that Sin, or the Moon- 
god, was the lord of the hero Gishdubar. From 
this epic the Professor turns to an old Baby- 
lonian collection of Exorcisms found in ** The 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,’”’ pub- 
lished by Sir Henry Rawlinson, and calls at- 
tention to two passages of the Sumero Semitic 
Tablets, where the Semitic record presents the 
expression, “Sin, the lord of Namra-sit,’’ and 














the Sumeric the name Gi-ishdu-bar-ra in place 
of Namra-sit. No argument is required, he 
says, to show that this Namra-sit is the biblical 
Nimrod. It will, however, be observed that 
both in the epic and in the Exorcism tablets, 
Sin, the Moon god, is the lord alike of Gish- 
dubar and Namra-sit, one hero. 


peniwe Professor A. H. Sayce writes respect- 
ing the end of bis recent tour to the valley of 
the Nile: ‘‘I spent the week before last in 
visiting Mr. Petrie at Tell Defenneh, the Tah- 
panhes of the Old Testament. The discov- 
eries he is making there are likely to prove of 
absorbing interest both to the biblical student 
and to the classical scholar;an(l we may ex- 
pect an account of them from him before 
long.”’ We understend the announcement of 
this identification will soon be made in the 
Times, 


...eeeThe Rev. W. Houghton, well-known 
as the author of “‘Gleanings from the Natural 
History of the Ancients,” very pertinently 
asks, Why we still find the word “eagle” in 
the text of the Revised Version, and ‘‘ vulture” 
in the margin, of Micah i. 16, ‘‘ Enlarge thy 
baldness as the nesher ’’? when it isso perfectly 
plain that the head and neck of the griffon 
vulture, Gyps fulvens, devoid of feathers, is 
the phenomenon referred to, unmistakably 
proclaiming the only possible bird. 








Science. 


In a review in Nature of several works on 
domesticated animals, the veteran bird fancier, 
Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, thus refers to the bear- 
ings of the subject of variation in these animals: 

* Previous to the issue of Darwin’s great work on 
* Variation in Plants and Animals,’ the subject was 
treated with undisguised contempt by biologists 
generally, and thought to be worthy of considera- 
tion only by florists and fanciers, not even its im- 
portance in reference to the food supply of men 
being properly estimated. The origin of this opin- 
ion was no doubt correctly given by the late Dr, 
Gray, when, in reply to the question put to bim by 
the writer of this notice,‘ Why naturalists ignored 
the existence of varieties, a variation, however 
abnormal or monstrous it might appear, being as 
real as the most normal species,’ he answered: 
‘The reason, my dear sir, is that they know nothing 
at all about them.’ Nor is this ignorance extinct at 
the present day. In the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons may be seen the skull of a crested fowl, 
with the peculiar bony growth supporting the crest, 
and the accompanying hour-glass-shaped cavity of 
the cranium, which are characteristic of the entire 
race, described as the result of disease in the cata- 
logue compiled by Sir Richard Owen. Nor need we 
go further than our own unrivaled zoological viva- 
rium to see specimens which every breeder of do- 
mestic animals believes to be mere varieties, such as 
woolly cheetahs and black-shouldered peacocks, 
exhibited as * good species.’ 

**How many naturalists even now care to ascer- 
tain what are the limits of variation in any given 
species, or to what extent the characteristics of 
allied animals or groups of animals may be repro- 
duced by what Darwin termed ‘analogous varia- 
tion.’ 

‘*By careful selection, aided by great practical 
experience, the skilled breeder can produce almost 
any pattern of plamage or any disposition of color 
he pleases, limited only by the range of colors and 
markings natural to other animals of the family to 
which the species belongs on which he is experi- 
menting. Thus all the markings of the wild Felide 
can be reproduced in the domestic cat; those of the 
Columbide in the pigeon; but the feline markings 
cannot be produced in the dog, nor the distribution 
of color seen in the Australian pigeons be implanted 
in the domestic fowl. 

“It unfortunately happens that the peculiar bent 
of mind which makes a man a ‘good fancier’ does 
not necessarily tend to constitute a good naturalist, 
and it is rare for the two pursuits to be combined 
in the same person; the zoologist despising the 
fancier and his monstrosities, which are the result 
of artificial selection, and the fancier, on the other 
hand, if he has even a slight acquaintance with 
zoology, laughing at the naturalist who manufac- 
tures what he calls * good species’ out of a slight 
variation of plumage, which he, the fancier, would 
breed to order without the slightest difficulty. For 
examples of this proceeding we need only turn to 
recently mauufactured species of the genus Phasi- 
anus.” 


..».In referring to edible fungi recently the 
opinion of Mr. Worthington G. Smith, the em- 
nent mycologist,was noted that a whitish mush- 
room, growing like aninverted umbrella, made a 
shoice dish for an epicure, and was wholly in- 
nocuous. Since then, Mr. Smith, referring to a 
close ally with a similarly inverted character, 
Agaricus dealbatus, says the species is known to 
be esculent and quite safe, ‘‘nevertheless it 
would appear when prepared for table, it is, on 
rare occasions, capable of causing considerable 
inconvenience due to the bodily condition of the 
person who consumes, rather than to the fungus 
itseli—or the fungus may on rare occasions, 
contain some material which is more or less 
poisonous,” It would appear from this that the 
exact character of edible fungi is not yet wel! 
known. 


....-The botany of China is yet comparatively 
unknown. Many of the plants of which we have 
knowledge have been obtained from Chinese 





ee 
gardens, with no information as to where they 
grow wild, or whether they may not be some un- 
usual form as respects the sp in its natural 
conditions. The well-known Chinese primroge 
of our greenhouses, botanically Primula prenj. 
tens, has hitherto been known only from one 
specimen collected by Dr. Hance, an English 
traveler in China. Now the Abbé Delavy, a 
French missionary, reports its discovery on ca}. 
careous rocks by the margin of the Blue River, 
in the gorges of the Y-Tchang, in the province 
of Ho-Pé. Itis rather more slender than the 
cultivated plant. 


Shoot und Gollege, 


Tue fifty-fourth annual commencement of 
the University of the Oity of New York, will 
take place in the Academy of Music, on June 
17th. The commencement program will begin 
on Sunday, June 13th, in the University Place 
church. Dr. John Hall will deliver the Bacca- 
laureate sermon. On Monday Dr. C. W. Baird, 
of Rye, N. Y., will deliver the Phi Beta Kappa 
oration in the college chape]. On Friday the 
Alumni Association will meet in the chapel at 
7 P.M,, and listen to a brief address by the vice- 
chancellor, Dr. Henry M. McCracken. All the 
exercises, save the last, will be public, and an 
effort will be made to offer an old-fashioned 
American commencement week in New York 
City. 














++--The commencement at Yale will extend 
from June 27th to July ist. President Porter 
will deliver the baccalaureate sermon in Batteli 
chapel on June 27th. President Porter's recep 
tion to the art school graduates will take place 
on Wednesday, the 30th. The election of the 
members of the corporation will take place on 
the 29th. On the same day there will be the 
Alumni meeting, the Yale-Harvard ball game, 
the Law School reception,and the Glee Ciub con- 
cert at Carll’s Opera House, followed by the, 
Senior German at the boat house. President 
Dwight will be inaugurated on Thursday morn- 
ing, July Ist. The Yale-Harvard boat race will 
take place at New London on Friday, July 2d. 


«...The 260th anniversary of the foundation 
of Harvard College occurs next November, 
There has been no program decided upon, but 
about four days it is supposed will be devoted 
to the celebration. Many noted men will be in- 
vited from abroad, especially from Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, of which Harvard is an 
offshoot, and also from some of the great 
German universities. Among the American 
celebrities who will receive invitations are 
Presidents McCosh of Princeton, Porter and 
Dwight of Yale, Barnard of Columbia, etc. ; 
President Cleveland and his Cabinet, Governor 
Robinson, James Russell Lowell, and many 
others. 


....Commencement week at Dartmouth will 
begin with the Baccalaureate sermon, by Presi- 
dent Bartlett, on Sunday morning, June 20th, 
followed in the afternoon, by an address before 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa‘ion by 
George N. Boardman, D.D., of Chicago. The 
last day, Thursday, June 24th, will be devoted 
toa meeting of the Alumni at 9a.m., and the 
Commencement exercises at 10:304.m. Prof. 
J. H. Wright, Associate Professor of Greek in 
Dartmouth College, has lately received over- 
tures from the authorities of Johns Hopkins 
University, looking toward his appointment as 
Professor in that institution. 


-...-The commencement of the University of 
North Carolina took place on June 2d. Judge 
Augustus Van Wyck, of Brooklyn, delivered 
the,annual address. Speaking of the Federal aid 
to education, he said: ‘‘ The contribution [from 
the Federal Government] will in time be followed 
by supervision of application, appointment of 
teachers and direction of opinion to be taught 
or repressed ; centralizing ideas and power to a 
degree never before dreamed of in this country ; 
a@ menace to liberty of mind and action.” 


-...The ninth summer school of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Christian Philosophy will meet 
at Key East, N. J., on August 17th. The course 
of lectures will close on August 26th. The Rev. 
Dr. Deems, Professor Patton, of Princeton, 
Professor Bowne, of Boston University, and 
others, will deliver lectures. The lectures will 
begin at 11:30 each day, and the discussions 
will follow at 3 p.m. 


....At the commencement of Williams College 
on June 30th, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
election of Prerident Mark Hopkins will be cele- 
brated. On June 28th he will deliver the annua 
address before the alumni. He resigned the 
Presidency in 1872, but still holds and actively 
fills his professorships. 


....-The thirty-fourth annual commencemen} 
of the Bordentown Female College at Borden- 
town, N. J., began on June 4th, and will end on 
June 7th. 

..-. Vassar College commencement took place 
on the 9th of June at half past ten, The young 
ladies gave a musicale on the Monday evening 

preceding. 
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Missions, 


WOMAN'S WORK FOR WOMAN IN 
BRITISH INDIA. 


BY J. L. PHILLIPS, M.D. 








Last week the wife of our noble Viceroy, the 
Couns ss of Duff-ria, set on foot a scheme of 
beneficence that is sure to prove an incalculable 
blessing tu all India, [am writing this to THE 
INDEPENDENT, because the scheme should be 
most widely known, and warmly appreciated in 
America, and that, too, by philanthropists of all 
sects, and shades of belief. A few sentences 
from the prospectus issued last Wedvesday, and 
now on its way to every part of India, as well as 
to the Secretaries of our European and Ameri- 
can Missionary Societies at home, will best ac- 
quaint the reader with the nature and scope of 
the scheme. 

‘Jt is proposed to form a ‘National Association for 
supplying female medical aid to the women of 
India.’ The need of an organization of this kind is 
generally admitted by all who are conversant with 
the facts. Something has already been done by 
private charity and religious zeal,as well as by 
Government and Local Boards, to supply in the 
wards of hospitals and within the private houses of 
well-to-do natives that medicai care and advice 
which the women of this country will generally 
accept only from their own sex. But it is necessary 
if any miterial improvement is to be effected in the 
condition ot native women throughout Ivdia, that a 
large and sustained effort of an unsectarian and 
national character should be made to organize and 
stimulate female medical education, and to provide 
facilities for the treatment of native women by wo- 
men. 

“The objects which the National Association is 
formed to promote may be classified as follows: 

“1, Medical tuition, including the teaching and 
training in India of women as doctors, hospital 
assistants, nurses, and midwives. 

“9, Medical relief, including (a) the establishment 
under femle superintendence, of dispensaries and 
cottage hospitals for the treatment of women and 
children ; (b) the opening of female wards under 
female superiatendence in existing hospitals and 
dispensaries; (c) the provision of female medical 
officers and attendants for existing female wards; 
(d) and the founding of hospitals for women where 
special funds or endowments are forthcoming. 

“3, The supply of trained female nurses and mid- 
wives for women and children in hospitals and pri- 

ate houses.” 

The initial steps toward the founding of this 
Association have been taken by the selection of 
his His Excellency the Viceroy as patron, and the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of Madras, 
Bombay, the Puojab, the Northwest Proviuces, 
and Bengal as vice-patrona. Her Excellency, 
the Conantess of Dufferin, sccepts the office of 
lady president, and the wives of the five Gover- 
nors cited above are vice patronesses. A tele- 
gram was sent to the Queen, reqnesting ber to 
accept the positionof royal patron, and an ans- 
wer in the affirmative has come back over the 
wires to this summer capital of British India. 
I; is but just to our gracious Queen to say that 
this scheme for helping the women of India 
se2ms to have originated with her, and that she 
brought it to the notice of Lady Duffcrin, as 
she was about leaving England for tbis coun- 
try. 

The foregoing list will be supplemented by 
the names of other persons of porition and in- 
fluence, both English and Indian. [t is pro- 
posed io have life councillors, life members, 
and ordinary members. Donors of rupeeg, 
5,000 or more, will be life councillors; all 
donors of rupees, 500 or more, will be life mem- 
bers. Ordinary members will psy an entrance 
fee of ten rupees, and their minimum annual 
subscription will be five rupees. Donations of 
any smaller sums will be duly acknowledged, 
and all eubscrivtions and donations will be 
credited to *‘ The Countess of Dufferin’s Funds.” 
Besides the Central Committee at the Capitol 
there will be Branch Committees organized in 
each Province. The Central Committee wiil 
publish periodical statements of accountr, and 
also reports of the work done by the National 
Association and its affiliated societies, It is 
hoped that the Central Committee will be able 
to assist affiliated societies by grants in-aid. It 
Will specially endeavor to assist any Ruling 
Chiefs who may desire to organize similar 
Operations within their own territories. 

To carry out the objects of this Association 
scholarships will be provided for women under 
training and grants-in-aid will be made toin- 
stitutions that provide satisfactorily for the 
medical training of women in India. At first it 
will be necessary to procure from Europe or 
America a sufficient number of skilled medical 
women, but in time, it is hoped, that the Indian 
female medical schools will furnish what is re- 
quired. The Bank of Bengal, Calcutta, will act 
as bankers to the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, 
and all moneys should be sent to them, or to 
the Honorary Secretary, Viceregal Lodge, Simle. 
Public meetings will be held at the Presidency 
and the larger towns for promoting the objects 
of this National Association, and it is hoped 
that the scheme will be in full operation in the 
course of the coming year. 

Tam quite sure that this scheme of broad and 
ntelligent beneficence must commend itself to 





all who work and pray and watch for India’s 
speedy evangelization. Our Rajahs and wealthy 
zemindars are already beginning to send in their 
liberal subscriptions. Helping the women of India 
means lifting the whole Empire intellectually, 
socially and morally. Sin and superstition bave, 
for who can tell how long, brought untold suf- 
fering and misery to the women of this land. 
Since Mrs. Doremus and her whole coadjutors 
founded the Woman’s Union Miss‘ouary Society 
in New York, twenty-five years ago, American 
women have vied nobly with their English sis- 
ters in ministering to their suffering sex in this 
benighted land. And now that cur gracious 
Queen Empress, puts her own hand to the task 
of helping and healing the daughters of her 
great Eastcrn Empire, and the highest lady of 
the realm accepts the presidency of a socitty for 
carryirg light and life into millions of homes 
hitherto dark and dismal as Egyptian night, 
every lady missionary will work as with fresh 
faith and added zeal for India’s redemption. 
May India soon rejoice over her own Kaisers- 
werth, and her own Florence Nightingale, Sister 
Dora, and Agnes Jones, 
Sima, INp1a. 








Hersonalities, 


A Lost dispatch of General Gordon has 
just been found on the person of a spy newly- 
escaped from captivity. It is dated Dec. 29th, 
1834, and addressed to the *‘ Sovereigns of the 
Powers.” It concludes pathetically : 

‘During the twelve months that I have been here 
these two Powers (Great Britain and Turkey) the 
one remarkable for her wealth and the other for her 
military force, have remaimed unaffected by my sit- 
uation—perhaps relying too much on the news sent 
by Hussein Pacha Khalifa, who surrendered of his 
own accord. AlthoughI personally am too insignif- 
icant to be taken into account, the Powers were 
bound, nevertheless, to fulfil the engagement upon 
which my appointment was based, 89 as to shiekl 
the honor of the Governments. What 1 have gone 
through I cannot describe. The Almighty God will 
help me.” 


....-While Bismarck, in a recent debate in the 
German Reichstag, was speaking with his accus- 
tomed vehemence, the president of the Berlin 
Academy, Herr von Werner, was smuggled in 
among the members, and rapidly sketched him 
in the heat of ora‘ion. The Prince caught sight 
of the artist, and the moment he had finished 
his speech, made straight for Herr von Werner. 
Various wary members, however, buttonholed 
him on his way and closed about him. The 
artist had safely retreated before the Prince 
could catch bim. e 


».. The balance of the sum raised by popular 
subscription for the statue of Sir Robert Peel 
at the western end of Cheapside, is to be used 
for endowing a “ Peel scholarship.” It has Jain 
idle for some years, and amounts to $3,100. The 
scholarship will be for political economy. 


.... Wendell Phillips was buried on the spot he 
selected for his grave mapy years agc—a wooded 
rise of ground at Milton, Mass. Mra. Phillips 
is laid beside her husband, ard their nsmes are 
ioscribed just as he used to like to write them— 
* Anna and Wendell Phillips.” 


....-The late James Smith, of Falkirk, Scot- 
land, who introduccd American cooking-stoves 
iuto Great Britain, was a brother of that Colonel 
Robert Smitb, who was killed in the assault 
upon Fort Craig,and was also such a warm per- 
sonal friend of Jefferson Davis. 


....It is said that no representative of our 
Government has ever masterei conversation in 
a foreign Janguage more completely than Mr. 
McLane. His style of conversation is pro- 
nounced perfectly French, as well as Lis accent. 


....The wedding present of the Countess of 
Paris to her daughter, now Crown Princess of 
Portugal, was a white morocco prayer book, 
costing about a bundred dollars. 


....Mr. Henry M. Stanley is now in Paris; to 
some extent, as the guest of Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett. He is considerirg a United States 
visit in next December. 


..--The Queen Regent of Spain will maintain 
and educate at her private expense the children 
of those who perished in the recent tornado at 
Madrid. 


....Mr. Jules Ferry i: described as just now 
‘rotund, robust, affable and ambitious, and 
as full of tortuous political schemes as ever.” 


....Mr. Patrick 8. Gilmore is said to have 
made $3,000 within about a rear—which is 
blowing one’s own trumpet to some purpose, 


....The Prince of Wales is an enthusiastic 
amateur photographer, and a most successful 
one. His camera and out§t are American, 


. .-Mre. Grant will go to West Point for the 
summer next week, accompanied by her son, 
Col. F. D. Grant, and bis family. 


..--Sepator Sherman has given several sit- 
tings to the Boston sculptor, Daniel French, for 
a marble bust. 





Hebbles, 


-..-The Lowell Courier has heard of a young 
lady in that city wh» is an Anna-kissed. 


-..-The Texas Siftings suggests that this is 
the season of the maiden all for lawna—tennis. 


...-A waiter in a Hartford, Conn., restaurant 
has fallen heir to $90,000. Patient waiters sre 
no losere. 


--.-The Providence Star funny man thinks 
people who throw banana skins at large should 
be called bananarchia‘s. 


..--Canada would be wiser to establish a threc- 
mile limit for American defaulters rather than 
for American fishermen. 


....-Another Chicago man has invented an 
aerial machine, People will take desperate 
chances to get away from Chicago. 


-.-.“*What kind of a dog is that, my little 
man?” ‘He's part terrier.” ‘And what's the 
other part:” *‘‘ Oh, just dog.” 


....4 pew English dictionary is coming out 
with 240.000 words. People who are ever bent on 
having the last word should subscribe at once. 


....John Henry, aged four,ea ing green corp, 
was bothered with the silk: ‘‘I wish,” said he, 
“whoever made this corn had pulled out the 
basting threads.” 


----She: “You seem blue; have you lost a 
friend? He: **No;1 have just gainedone. I 
asked Migs Clara if she would be my wife and 
she said * No, but [’ll be your friend.’” 


.-.“* Papa,” said Bobby, sleepily, “* can I ask 
you one more question if it taint foolish?” 
*Ya-as, one more.” ‘ How much older is a ripe 
old age than a green old age ?” 


-.. An insane tramp invaded a Tennessee 
farm-house the other day and informed the 
mistress of the place that he had a divine com- 
mission to clean house for her. He dusted. 


.... esthetic Young Lady—*‘ Can you conceive 
of anytbiog more somberly and poetically solemn 
than the deiouement of *Romeo and Juliet?’ 
Could tke poet have made their fate more 
weirdly tragic?”* Cynnical Bachelor:—“ Oh, 
yes ; he might have married them.” 


...-In bis capacity of debtor Jones pursues 
sone qneer methods. ‘As for me,” said he, 
*‘ when a creditor takes it into bis head to write 
to me, I cross bim off my list. That settles 1t. 
No money for him!” ‘And when he doesn’t 
write?” ‘In that case I wait until he does.” 


..--One little girl was heard to say to a play- 
mate; * When I grow uplam going to bea 
school teacher.” ‘* Well, I’m going to be a 
mamma and have six children.” ** When tbey 
come to school to me I’m going to whip them.” 
“You mean thing! What have they ever done 
to you?” 


.... Willie, aged five, and Gracie, aged six, 
were overheard by their aunt busily discussing 
some point. ‘Yes, Willie, he is a Quaker,” 
said Gracie, positively. ‘* He doesn’t wear gray 
clothes, does he?” asked Willie. ‘* Well, anyhow, 
he says ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ sv I’m sure he isa 
Quaker,” replied Gracie. ‘‘ Who isa Quaker?” 
asked auntie. ‘* God,” answered the little ones 
in confident chorus, 


....**Mistah Shugarsand,”’ said Uncle ’Rastus, 
‘“T want tr git er number one codfish, an’ er 
ham, an’ two ba’s of soap, an’ foah poun’s brown 
shugah, an’—I reckon dat’s all—an’ yo’ kin 
cha’ge ‘em up to me.” “I can’t do it, Uncle 
*Rastus.” ‘* Hasn’t yo’ got de goods?” ‘Oh! 
yes. I’ve got the goods.” “I reckon I must 
a-been boycotted.” muttered the old man, as he 
starteu for home. “ Dere ought ter be a law sgin 
dis yer boycot in’, deed dere ought.” 


..Magistrate (to new policcman): ‘Did 
you po ice no suspicious characters about the 
neighborhcod? New Policeman: **Sbure, yer 
Honor, I saw but one mon, an’ I asked him wot 
he was doin’ there at that time o’ might. Siz 
he‘I have no business here jest now, but I ex- 
pects toopen a jewlery shtore in this vicinity 
later on.’ Ai that‘l az: ‘I wish ye success, 
sorr.’” Magistrate (disgusted): ‘Yes, and he 
did open a jewelry store in that vicinity and 
stule seventeen watcher,” New Policeman 
(after a pause): ‘Begorra, yer bonor, the mon 
may have been athafe, but he was no loiar.” 


...She went into a furniture store with ber 
husband, a faint-bearted little man, who carried 
a second fiddle under his arm. She dragged the 
salesman all over the ground floor, and leaving 
her husband down stairs, she took the clerk to 
the second floor to look at some willow chairs. 
The poor clerk, tired and weary, finally made 
some answer that kindled her wrath. ** Do you 
know who I am?” she asked, *‘No madam, I do 
not,” he replied, politely. ‘* Well, sir, I'd have 
you knowIam Mrs. Blauk, of Prairie Avenue, 
and that is my husband dowa stairs!” “On!I 
beg your pardon, I thought poseibly you might 
be Mr. Blank, of Prairie Avenue, and that was 
your wife down stairs.” 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


CALKINS, A. M., Waverly, Penn., resigns. 

KIRTLEY, L., Jackson, Mich., accepts call to 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

KNAPP, Hatssty W., D.D., accepts call to 
Trinity ch., New York City. 

WILLIAMS, B. F., Fort Edward, acvepts call 
to Afton, N. Y. 

STIFLER, J. M.. D.D, supplies Trinity ch., 
Poiladeiphia, Penn., one year. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLEN, Epwarp P., ord. pastor in Manchester, 
N. J., May 2ist. 

CRAWFORD, O. D., Ridgefield, Penn., called to 
Haywards, Cal. 

DUBBS, J. G., Yale Seminary, called to Wil- 
low Lake, Dak. 

DAVIES, Tuomas M., Bridgton, Me., resigns. 

EVANS, D EL.1s, Spriog Green, Wis., resigns. 

FAIRBANK, Henry, ord. in Hatfield, Mass., May 
27tn. 


FERRIS, I zonarp Z., Rockland, Mass., resigns, 
to take effect Oct. lar. 

GARDNER, Roruos P., Freedom, accepts call to 
Waldoboro’, Me. 

HERBERT, Cuar.es D., West Newbery, Mass., 
resigue. 

HOBBS, Josern M., Hartford Seminary, will 
supply at No. Scituate, Masa, during the 
summer. 

HUNTER, PiEasant, Palmer, accepts call to 
Newtonville, Mass, 

JONES, Iprys, Yale Seminary, accepts call to 
Shamokin, Penn, 

McCONNELL, J. E., Union Seminary, supplies 
at Schroon Lake, N. Y. 

OSGOOD, Henry H., Acton, Maer., resigns. 

POST, AuRELIAN H., Norwood, N. Y., resigns. 

RICHARDSON, Witu1am T., Brownhelm, ac- 
cep!s call to Piain, O. 

SCHUYLER, CortLanp, Rochester Seminary, 
accepts callto Wess Greece, N. Y., for a 
year. 

STARR, M. A., Haywards, Cal., resigns. 
WELLS, Srencer R., Eagle Grove, Ia., resigns. 
LUTHERAN, 

FISHBURN, W. H, Stoutsville, removes to 
Lykens, Penn. 

LEE, Greorcze A, Middlebrook, removes to 
Craigsville, Va. 

LENHART, E., Dallastown, accepts call to Re- 
benburg, Penn. 

MAGGART, C. W., Springfield, accepte call to 
Bridgeville, O. 

MILLER, Water, accepts call to 
Manor, Clerment, N. Y. 


METZGER, J. P., D.D., Walhalla, 
Springtield, 8. C. 


Livingston 


removes to 


METZGER, W. 8. ‘T., Lenaik, Ill., removes to 
Myersville, Md, 
RICHTER, C. J., Turner’s Falle, removes to 


Greentield, Mass, 


PRESBYTEBIAN. 

CHRISTE, Grorce W., Presque, Isle, Me., 
called to St. Johns, N. B. 

FARMER, 8. F., Willis, removes to Huron, Kan. 

GUERRANT, E. O., accepts call to Troy and 
Wilmore ch’s. near Lexipgtun, Ky. 

HAZARD, C. G., Brunswick, N. Y.. called to 
Ratiland, Vt. 

HOWELLS, W. H., Spring Hill, accepts call to 
Rossville and Pleasant Ridge, Kin. 

HEROLD, Junius A., called to Alexander ch., 
Puniadelpuia, Penn. 

KINGERY, D., Sterling, removes to Garden 
City, Kan. 

KITTREDGE, A. E., D.D., Third ch., Chicago, 
11, calied to Ref. Dutch ch., Madison Ave, 
and 57th St., New York City. 

LIVINGS LONE, OC. M., Seneca, removes to Sor- 
rento, Orange Co., Fia. 

MERRILL, Joun A., Riverside, 
Etiwanda, Cal. 

NAVE, H. L, inst. pastor in Mt. Sterling, Kr. 

REESE, W. W., accepts call to Sweet Air, Md 

RICE, Henry H., Sacramento, removes to Oak- 
land, Cal. 

TALMADGE, E, A., accepts call to Talmadge, 
0. 


removes to 


WALKER, Cuarizs A., accepts call to 8t. 

Georges, Del. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BOYD, MELVILLE, accepts re-election to All 
Saint’s ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CUNNINGHAM, R. N., Wea'field, Mass., accepts 
cali to Waceriown, Conn. 

FLICHTNER, Geo. F., supplies in Zion cb., 
New York Cisy, for June. 

FOSTER, T. B , accepts call to St. James’s ch., 
Great Bsrrington, Mass, 

GREEN, Steruen H., new address, 1217 Oolman 
3t., St. Louis, Mo. 

HILLIARD, 8. H., Woburn, Mass., resigns. 

McCracKEN, W. C., new address, 305 Bienville 
8t., New Orleans, La, 

PECK. Wa. L , Windsor Locks, Conn., resigns. 

STROUD, Georce D., accepts call to Pittston, 
Peun. 

SWEETLLAND, E. R., accepts call to St. John’s 
ch., Evansville, Wis. 

TOMLINS, W. H., Albion, Ill., resigns. 

IUTTLE, D. 8., Bishop of Idaho, and Utah, 
elected Bishop of Missouri. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

BATES, Epmunp O., (Meth. Epis.) Mariner’s 
ren. Brooklyn, N. Y., died recentiy, aged 
79. 


BECK, W. W., (Cumb. Presb.) accepts work in 
Walla Walla, Washington J. 

CULLUM, J. W., (Meth. Rete.) died recently in 
Baltimore, Md., aged 78. 

DUNN, C. 8. H., (Meth. Epis.) Stillwater, sta- 
tioned at Duluth, Minn, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our lst of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub. 
Ushers for all volumes recetved. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the 8 lection of works 
for further nottoe, 





VON EHOLST’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY." 


BY D. MCG. MEANS. 








Tue American publishers of this work 
have very judiciously made two volumes— 
the fourth and fifth of the translation— 
out of the fourth volume of the orginal 
German. The paper employed by our 
book-manufacturers is so heavy that if 
these nine hundred pages had been io- 
cluded within a single cover, the mass 
co ild have been handled by very few per- 
song. It is impossible to refrain from wish- 
ing that the author might have seen bis 
way clear to the development of bis con- 
clusions in somewhat less space, neverthe- 
less we are disposed to defer to his judg- 
ment when he declares that the period 
under discussion req sired a most exhaus- 
tive treatment. Parily because of its uo- 
refreshing character and partly because of 
the tang ed and intricate nature of its his- 
tory, it bas been, he considers, in a speeial 
degree nevlected, no: only by investigators, 
but even by party writers. Itis the dis- 
tinguished merit of Professor von Holst, 
that he has be-n able t+ give an interest 
tuat is positively tragical to such a peri d 
Toere is a ‘‘leadiug motive” running 
through these volumes as clearly us iu a 
Wogoeriao opera. I: is not too much to 
Bay tnat the art is consummate wita which 
the author brings bis immense mass of 
apparently disconnected faets into solid 
and orderly array. We svem to feel, from 
page to page the onward march of destiny ; 
We see the vanity of the petty subte:fuges, 
and puny barriers devised by the statesmen 
of that avy wus obstacles to this resisiless 
progress. ‘* Seldom,” the au.bor truly says, 
**bas the What, that is the Essential io a 
process of development in the worla’s his- 
tory and the life of a great civilized people, 
been so little fluenced by what the hold- 
ers of pulitical power bave done or left un- 
done, as in txuis case.” The conflict be- 
tween the spirit of slavery and the spirit of 
freedom was irrepressibie, and the entire 
political sagucity of the country was em- 
pleyed in devising means f. r repressing it. 

It is not often that a literary work, aud 
especially a history, cau be critic zed ou 
account of its possessiog the quality of 
urity in too greata degree. Sucu a criti- 
cism, however, muy be pruperly made upon 
these volumes. The author is so com 
pletely absorbed in his theory of the period 
that be can feel no interest in matters that 
have no d rect relation to the slavery ques- 
tion. Rather does he compel all matters to 
show that they are related to this question. 
Undoubtedly this was the most iwportant 
subject that engag«d public a tention, and 
it was espicialiy important in its constitu- 
tional bearings; but it is, after all, a narrow 
view that takes in no other feature of our 
development. Slavery has been extin- 
guishei, and it is as if it had not been, so 
far as the nation is concerned. Its extine 
tion cost a bloudy war; but the traces that 
it left are sins uarly few. It 1s impossible, 
as has been often said and often proved, to 
write histury as it is made. We cannot 
calculate the laws of nistorical perspective 
for future beholders. To the generation 
that is about to pass off the stage, the rise 
and fall of the slave power may well seem 
the most striking phenomenun of the cen- 
tury; but to the coming generation there 
may be developments of democracy that 
sbull be still more impressive. 

But although this tendency to dwell ex- 
clusively upon one cause may be philosoph- 
ical y objectionable, it is artist.cally most 
effective. Itanimates the dreary pages of 
congressional records with a purpose. It 
imparts to every apparently trivial incident 
av importance as bearing upon the viial 
question It makes the whole history a 
tragedy. No matter what subject is 
brought forward we feel that slavery is 
somebow involved, and the reiteration and 





“vt CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HisToRY OF 
THE Unrrep States. By Dr. H. von Houst, Professor 
atthe University of Freiburg. Traurlated from the 
German, oy Joun J. Lawiorn. Compromise of 1t50— 
Buchanan's Election, Chicago: Callaxhan & Com- 
pany, 188. 





accumulation of this effect gives a dra- 
matic interest to the narrative. Tvere is 
an especially fine displuy of satirical power 
in the treatment of the period when the 
finality of the compromise of 1850 was gen- 
erally declared. The statesmen of both 
sections fastened down all safety-valves 
and suppressed every attempted explosion 
of discontent. They protested and tried to 
make themselves believe that tbe dreaded 
question had been settled and was no more 
to be heard of. Webster threw away his 
fame in the futile hope that this had been 
accomplished. But all the time the con- 
fined force was bubb!ing and roaring within, 
bursting forth at every crack and making 
the whole fabric of government tremble as 
the ground quakes before a volcanic erup- 
tion. The cry everywhere was, Peace! 
Peace! but there was no peace, and there 
could be none. Tne abolitionists of the 
North and the fire-eaters of the Suvuth were 
equally determined that there should be 
none. The great mass of conservatives of 
all parties, commanded, implored, con- 
demned, reproved and denounc’d; but tne 
evil spirit would not down. As all roads 
‘eid to Rome, so every subject that came 
up for discussion led to the subject of 
slavery. Webster and some of the South- 
ern leaders desired to turn the minds of the 
people away from the iutest:ne malidy, 
and took up the cause of the Hunguriao 
patriots. It might seem that this wasa 
subject sufficiently far removed from the 
slavery question; but the debate was hardly 
opened ia the Senate before the uuruly 
tpce're displayed itself, and when a § puth- 
ern oralor declared that tue sympathy of 
the United St.tes must be given to the 
cause of freedom again:t slavery, the 
Free-soilers at ooce inquired whether this 
sympathy was to be extended only to for- 
eign peoples, and whether it ought not, 
like caarity, to begin at home. 

The ‘finality of the compromise” was 
declared by Hale to mean: Resolved, that 
whereas the South has obtained everything 
which it has demanded, it will be satisfied 
until it peeds something new; and when it 
needs something new, it will take it. The 
essential truth of this appeared in tue treat- 
ment of Webster at the nominating conven- 
tion at Bultimore in 1852. Ia spite of the 
sxerifices he had made to secure the good- 
will of the slave-holders, the prayers and 
entria'ies of his friends could not secure 
him a single vote—not even a compliwent- 
ary vote—from avy of the Soutnein s‘ates. 
In the election that followed, the party of 
compromise and “ finality,” the Whigs, 
were-not only defeated, but annibilated. 
Toey obtained a majority in only four 
sta‘es, and in the electoral college they 
were able to cast but 42 votes against the 
254 of their adversaries. The subserviency 
of the Norta cumd go no further than this. 
It was an invitation to the South to renew 
its demands, and an assurance that they 
could not be made so munstrous that their 
pusillanimous allies would pot support 
them. Even the Whigs drew the moral 
from their defeat that they needed only to 
expel those elements that bad been affected 
with the taint of abolitiovism, to secure 
victory in the future. No wonder that the 
siave holders telt that it was a suitable time 
t» lay the foundations for an extension of 
their power, But, in reali y, the destruc- 
tion of the Whig party was the destruction 
of its opponents. Toe way was cleared for 
the formation of a new party upon an anti- 
slavery basis; a party that should ackaowl- 
edge no ** finality” but the final overthruw 
of slavery. 

It was the Kansas-Nebraska bill that at 
last convinced the North that no compro- 
mise with the slave-power was hencetorth 
to be relied upon. Regardless of the warn- 
ing presented by the fate of Webster, an- 
other Northern politician now proceeded 
to earn ruin ard infamy for himself, in the 
hope of securing Southern support in his 
ambitious schemes. The Missouri Com- 
promise, probibi'iag the formation of slave 
states north of the la‘itude of thirty-six 
degrees, thirty minutes, bad stood unques- 
tioned since 1820. Southern statesmen had 
mourned over it, but they had held it 
irremediable. Hopeless of extending the 
territory of slavery toward the North, they 
had intrigued and conspired for the annex- 
ation of Cuba; and had connived af, and 
even openly encouraged, the filibustering 





schemes of Walker in Central America. 
It was reserved for a Northern Senator, 
himself sprung from the ranks of free la- 
bor, to point out a way in which the most 
atrocious breach of good faith mizht be 
cloaked with legality. The celebrated 
doctrine of **Squatter Sovereignty” was 
brought forward by Douglas, under the 
pretence that the Compromise of 1850 in- 
volved the principle that all questions re- 
lating to slavery in the territories were to 
be decided by the inhabitants through rep- 
resentatives chosen for that purpose. The 
on'y ground for this pretence was the as- 
sumption that what had been decided upon 
in a particular case must be held to be a 
universal principle. Because the Wilmot 
Proviso was not extended to the territories 
of Utah and New Mexico, territories newly 
acquired, therefore it must be held to be 
aband med in all the territory which it 
originally affected. 

Yet the author of this outrageous prop- 
osition, bad declared three years before 
that he had determined never to make ap- 
other speech on the slavery question. He 
could hardly have expected then that he 
would so soon bring forward a bill thai 
should hand over to slavery a tract greater 
in extent than ali tiie frce states together, 
excepting California; a tract in the center 
of the continent, that wouid give to slavery 
an unbroken belt of territory from the 
mcuth to the source of the Mississippi. If 
he expected that such a bili would pass 
without arousing t:e fiercest slavery agita- 
tion yet expericnced, he was very soon un- 
deceived, and he was instant y uff rded an 
oppor.upity of making more shameful 
speeches 9n the slavery question than he 
had yet been guilty of. The people of the 
North had honestly believed that the limit 
of siavery bad been definitely estabiished. 
Webster, in his speech on the 7th of March, 
1850, had solemnly declared that toere was 
not at that moment within the United 
States, or any territory of the United 
States, a single foot ot land, the characier 
of which, in regard to its being free terri- 
tory or slave territory, was not fixed by 
some law, and some irrepraluble law, be- 
yond the power of the action of the gov. 
ernment. There is no doubt that Webster 
spoke what he believed to be true, and 
what everybody, iocludiog Douglas, then 
believed, and admitted to betrue. The 
political immorahty of Douglas’s scheme 
quickcned consciences that were insensid'e 
to the deeper immorality of slavery itself. 
The Nerih might long bave submicted to 
the aggressions of tue slavery party, pro- 
vided their victories had been fairly won; 
men did not see how slavery cvu'd be 
checked without violating the constitution; 
but there was sufficient spirit left among 
the people to be kiudled into wrath by 
foul play. The repeal of the compromise 
of 1820 was a breach of good faith. It was 
felt that the Kansas-Nebraska bill was the 
device of 4 wretched pettifogger to deprive 
freedom of the demesne of which she had 
fairly obtained possession, and from the 
term of its passage slavery was dvomed. 
“Many reputations had been wrecked in its 
service, tut Douglas won the unique dis- 
tinction of overwhelming both bimself and 
the * peculiar institution’ in one common iu- 
famy. 

For the exciting details of the struggle 
for freedom in Kansas we must look else 
where than in these pages. Only such ref 
erence is here made to them as is necessary 
to show their bearing upon the actual de- 
velopment of the constitution, an? on this 
account this portion of the history drags 
somewhat. The concrete realities are too 
recent and too interesting to allow the 
mind to be diverted from them by pbhilo- 
sophical reflections, even of the profound- 
est character. Atsuch times we become 
somewhat weary cf the attitude of the 
author. His style may be cailed almost 
brilliant ; it is singularly even and fluent. 
But it is rather too much the style of a 
commentator, and a German commentator 
at that. There is an aic of superior wis- 
dom, of slightiy contemptuous looking- 
down upon the hopeless struggles of a na- 
tion to avoid what the author could have 
told it was inevitable, thit is not altoge:Ler 
pleasing. Io spite of this, however, we 
lay down these vclumes with a very bearty 
regard for the talent of Professor Von 
Holst, and with very high anticipations 





concerni»g the next installment of his 
work. Tue difficulties of the labor that he 
has now before him are enormous, but bis 
thoroughness up to this point is an earnest 
of success. It is perhaps not improper to 
add, considering the circumstauces under 
which this paper originated, that Professor 
Vor Holst constantly supports his state- 
ments by quotations from the old files of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


THE REVIEW OF A MUSICAL 
SEASON.* 


Sucw a hand-book us the Revirw of the New 
York Musical Season, by Mr. Henry E. Kreb- 
biel, has long been a desideratum. That no- 
body seemed to have time or inclination to com- 
pile a record of the sort was a frequent regret 
and surprise to some. Butis is wor h while to 
wait a considerable time for a thing,provided it 
at last come to our hand as we would have it. To 
fiod inaugurated ion Mr. Krehbiel’s book what we 
bope will be an annua! atteution on his part, to 
get, not a plain,bald reference-hst of dates and 
programs, but a volume in which the fine abili- 
ties of the critical essayist »nd literarian are 
constantly to be observed— his 18 both a suffi- 
cient return for our patience and the fuifiil- 
ment of hopes for what the author would 
embody in his volume. The fundamental aim 
of reference he bas, of course, sedulously re- 
garded. The 1885—1886 mu-ical season in this 
city (30 noteworthy among many past ones), its 
operatic, oratorio, symphonic-con cert, concert, 
and all other occurrences is covered 1n its pages, 
systema ically and completely, as importance 
vf incident warrants. By foliowing a 
calendar system—prubably the best plen to 
avopt—which inciudes the time between August 
19 b, 1885, aud April 18.h, 1886, those data for 
which ope hitherto bas bad to maintain the 
scrupulous integri y of bis program file, can be 
noted without difficulty. We bave vot space to 
sum up all that 18 shus included—enough to say 
that the record 1s extaustive enough to satisry 
apyoue, and save protessivnal consuiters a deal 
of tronble. 

It is, however, to the large proportion of pure- 
ly critical and ais:ertative mater (added in a 
kind ot running commentary to the occurrences 
of the successive musics! week3)to a great extent 
repeated from the columns of The Tribune, that 
a special reterepce 18 due from us. Schumann 
bids us, as we grow Older, to bave more to do 
with works than intcrpreters of them. In ac- 
cord With this souud hint,ought a Review of this 
kind to be more valuavls for discussion of 
scores tban for its detailing the merits or de- 
merits of par icuiar performances. Mr. Kreb- 
biel wisely subordinates references to players and 
singers to eXamina lon into the qualities of the 
music given them to desl wih; especially if 
such music be n w to this part of the world. 
There is thus a permanent utility in bis volume 
in place of a critical value thac wouid be to a 
great exteut temporary, aud certainiy of tempo- 
rary interest, Special discussions of this character 
are those of the ‘‘ Kéulgin voo Saba”; ** The 
Mikado”; the *‘Messe des Morts” of Berlicvz, 
and bis ** Symphonie Fantastique’; ** Die Meis- 
tersinger” and other Wagnerian operas; ** Ma- 
pov Lescaut”; * Likmé” ; ** Sylvia”; the **Mors 
et Via”; ‘ Orpbeus” and the ‘*Specter’s 
Bride.” Tne correct analysia of an opera or a 
symphony or an ora‘orio has always a certain 
attrac ion and worth ; and nct to bind up in the 
book too much of the daily assurances of how ill 
or weil soloists, chorus or orchestra sustained 
their respoasibilities, was a seusible reserve. 
But upon these sucvessive reviews, be it on one 
topic or another, there is impressed a p.culhar, 
critical individuality. Itis this tbat imparts to 
the author’s record a rere and evcr-pervasive 
charm. Toere is to be obrerved in much of Mr. 
Krehbiel’s work something more than even a 
tine musical intelligence, a disclpuned taste and 
adequate literary expression. The practiced 
newspaper man, the *‘ thoroughly competent” 
map, who daily preaches art to nis public in Ncw 
York, or London, or Pans, or Berlin, may have, 
ought to have,these goud gifts, and yet bis work 
wil not appeal to us L.ke that of a particuiar and 
choice mipvority, which it is pleasant to tbiok, 
always exists in the republic of letters. lo turn- 
ing over the pag-s of Mr. Krehbiel’s Review we 
confess bis patent of admittance to such a circle. 
He is equipped tw hold his place in it. He has 
here preserved a large amount of much refined 
discriminating analysis, which treucbes upou tbe 
field of the general and broad cultured art- 
essayist and thinker upon art. \t is an old 
story that the critic, like the poet, is born not 
made. If, first and last, be be always on the 
alert, hike the preparer of this volume, to feel 
the inter-dependence of the arts, if his tas e and 
study in a dozen different directions have been 
what they should be before he writes, if a lopg 
memory be able to put at bis service a veritable 
treasury of thiogs new and old—if all this be 
true of him, how soon do bis c-lumns gain & 
charm that appeals to broad interest and cul 
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ture! Such a tone supersedes the merely tech- 


nical and conveutional in writiwg of the sort; 
which in nine cases out of ten 1s all that 18 given 
the public. Nor does it follow that euch bigber 
criticism wust Jose in determinative qnali y. Is 
ean always maintain its edxe,in factis alwave get. 
ting down to the vitals and roots of things. It re- 
members that the laws of etbice and art are in a 
profound if often subtie sympathy and cannot 
be shaken asunder. We live in days when critics 
are ap’ to think more about the beautiful thao 
the true; but that makes notbing against their 
accord. In such art-criticism, be it in music or 
pictures or poetry, &@ man can parl-r d'or; 


and there is gold in Mr. Krehbiei’s book every ; 


now and then. A writer, too, can bring to bear 
ali that a busy brain bas pigeon-holed since the 
days when be sat and kvotted bis boyish brows 
over the Poeta Arcbia, or suddenly discerned 
strange d: pths in a line of Shakespeire, or me: 
with Durer’s Melancholia, or found a clause 
from the Bible ur the Koran sticking fast 10 his 
head to be understood and applied in latter 
days. Perhaps no hing can legitimately ex- 
hibit a man’s mapy-sidedness like the ar.-esgay, 
in apy direction. Whatever has gradualiv 
foand its way ito such a mind is at the 
eritic’s service ; and the resulsis that bis col- 
umns or pages, as do these before us, are 
aloof from those of the joucnalist or r porter. 
It is not new to accredit juss this 1cdividuality 
to the musical critic of Zhe Tr.bune. His Re- 
vie is not merely musical literature, but litera- 
ture; andis cannot put advance decisively his 
reputation both in this couotry and among 
mMsiciaus and writers across the Atlantic. The 
book, by tke way, 18 pluinly but handsomely 
dressed, and of convenient s:ze. 





In ordinary circumstances the appearance 
of a new edition of Godet’s Commentsry of the 
G spel of John wonld ca'l for uo special remark. 
For more thaa tweuty vears the nook has been 
known as &. cond to none in scholarly, c itical, 
evangelical, orthodox, and spiri ual excellence. 
Afcer it had had a ten years run, it was issued 
in a second, evlarg-d and revised edition, which 
was almost a new work. In 1881 the first vol- 
une of a third edition appeare 1, but the second 
and tnird were delayed till 1885. Tnis third edi- 
tion has been so greatly emended, augm-ptcd, 
and r--writteo, that it 13 really @ oew work; 
though it retains’ ail the merits of he tormer 
editions, and differs maivly by sugmentation 
with new matter, and iu changing the old to se 
cure greater precision. The author bimeelf is 
not a master of Eoglisb, though he writes and 
speaks ic with flueucy ; and in former transls- 
tins of bis other works, bis surg stions t» the 
travslacors were embarrassing, siuce he did not 
perceive the force of an «xic Euglish trausia- 
tion, and desired chat ges woich would not bave 
been undertood, or cise would have wade a trans- 
lauou -rivicalous. Bus this pew ediviun is ap- 
pearing in au Euglish uress, under the most com- 
pecen:, scnolariv, and teconicaliy accomplished 
pen of President-zlect Timotay Dwight, ot Yale 
College, wih aduitional suggestions and nows 
by the translator. Lhe first volume of the trans- 
lation 18 out, and .he remaiuing volumes 
will be given to the public about the firs: 
of July next. It is prubsaojy necdless to re- 
mark upon the character of Godet’g 
commentary, since its qual.ies are su generally 
knowv. Lt wiil be evough tu say thac he has 
hept abreast of ali the guod hterature on the 
subj -ct, whether in Eusope ur Am. rica, and has 
Made use of thut woich is good, keeping excel- 
lentiv nis mental poiwe and his spiri util love 
and kinaness. It is pleas nt to see that be con- 
siders Kzea Abbott’s **Tue Au'horship of tbe 
Fourth Guspel” to be an cxbaustive treatise, 
and fivaliy conclusive on iis priate, The com- 
Mentary 1a this volume advanezs no farther 
than tne end of the fifth chapter of the Gospel. 
There 1s an abundance ‘of newness aud fresh- 
Ness iu it, but most readers, or, at least, mest 
students, wiil naturally jook to the ** Pream- 
inaries” for the iagathering of the later crups. 
In tnis portion the au.bor has been obliged to 
notice a number of masterly wo1ks, amovg them 
those of Reuss, Weiss, Westcott, Aub .t, Sabati-r, 
which alone would add immensely to the ground 
to explore and bring undcr control; buc Gudet 
keeps his surepgth through the eutire toil. The 
“Preiiminarics” cover 133 pages, containing, of 
coarse, a chapter on the Evaugcelical literature, 
another or the Lissory of the Jonanueau discua- 
sion, a ireatise on the Apostle Joha (wita a bio- 
gtapoical skeleton), the necessary dissertations 
on the characteristics of thes Gospel o: Juonn. 
However, exceilent as the work of ube au hor is, 
it does not dim, sapersede, or araw as away from 
the excelient origina! work of the translator, which 
Occupies sixty-seven pages at the end. This w rk 
coneista of ‘* Introdactory Sugges ious with Ref- 
erence to the Iaterual Evideoce,” and thirty- 
One sections of additional nots. The essay on 
the * Interval Evidence” is a delightrui piece ot 
learning and sound sense, reading so eutily as 
NO: to suggest, except to .ne somewhat versed in 
the Johannean literature, the breaath and dep h 
Of its compass, and the telling character of its 
®mple points. But it is addressea to readers of 
‘every grade, is not overweighted either by length 





or dieplay-lumber (both these adjuncts of the 
ad captandum writer are left whol y aside), aud 
1618 48 Clear aud convincing as all things are 
which can be trusted openly and fully to the 
reader’s direct mental eyesight, Yet this lay- 
lpg the matter open clearly is ove of the most 
difficult things to compass in such a work, and 
1ti8 no small credit to Dr. Daignht’s own mental 
eyesight, as wellas his skill, that he has been 
able to produce such an essay. It 18 wor.h 
printing by itself; but as ict is, it grea:ly in- 
creases the value of Godet’s commentary. Dr. 
Dwight’s adaitioval notes are likewise an addi- 
tion of great value, soundest sense, and pro- 
found knowledge of the suvject ; and sometimes 
they correct Godet as well as supplement them. 
Their form is that of discussion rather than of 
apnotation. While all the color of the French- 
epeaking Swiss author undoubtedly cannot be 
reproduced in another tongue, yet tbis work, 
translation and additious, forms one of the 
richest bouks on the sutj-ct in our Eoglish lan- 
guage. It is—what commentaries rarely are— 
jurthermore, readable consecutively, and is 
everywhere enjoyable for the healthy s'yle of the 
translation, Comparisons are not in order, and 
if they were, Goues has had some excellent 
Awericau transla 1vos for his former works ; but 
no one to whom Eoglish is native, wil: feel tbat 
any part of this work 18 uuskufally du: e, or that 
tt 18 dune very differeutly irom the way of an 
English origins), wuose author bad at hand the 
same material aud havits of thuught. (8vo pp. 
x, 559. New York. Funk & Wagualls. Price, 
$3.00.) 


...-Prof, 8. H. Kellogg’s volume on The Light 
of As and The Light of the World is empbau- 
cal'y a book to be commenued. Ic does a work 
whicb has been needed to be done by a cumpe- 
tent person and does it weil. There 18 nv sup- 
ject as to Which che puolic bave been maae the 
vic ims of sv much pvor seutimen’alism as in 
tbe talk about Budduism wuich has grown into 
afasbiun since Mr. Arnold gave us bis poem. 
We have now a ** [ueosophic duciety ” started as 
the core ot a Buddhistic comumuui y, and tuongh 
Amesicans lu geveral May look on thi particu- 
lar OrgaulZauion 4s & kind ot high comeoy, they 
cannot *but their eyes to the more serivts aud 
wore ¢ffectuve ¢ffort to play off Budabism as a 
fol againss Christianity. P.otessor Keliogg 
opeus his comparative examivation witn a re- 
view Of the Causes which have brought this au- 
cicut eupersution iuio sudden favor. He dweils 
up the fact that it answers lu Many Woys tue re- 
quirements of aguostic uubelief, Lt is 4 religion 
without a God, in ihe same sense that agnosti- 
Clem 18—ié., 1t stups snort at the uffirmation 
of uecessury apd uocongaerable iguorance, 
and lays duwn the prupusi.ion that 
whatever the mysterious fact may be, man 
Can bave no dehuite kuowledge as tui, and 
ajust be content to order bis life pere with 
vut kcowledge on that pulut. Toe Absolute 
in Buddiuism is ot a Being, bus a Becom- 
icg. Process or Evo:uuon 18 suvstituted for 
Dcicy. Walt passes under the dumination of 
a necessary evulu;vion. The concepuon of sin 
108ep the element of personal respuusiviliiy and 
drops i's guilty cbaracter. Ail tnis, and much 
qmure tu the same effect giv-s Budashisa, irre- 
sistivie attractions for the agnostic, and creates 
a current in is favor whose force is measured 
in every case by the prejudice one has for the 
agnostic evelutionary specuiation. [n addition 
to this, a group of scholars, of whom Profesgor 
Seydei muy be named as the representative, 
bave uudertuken to trace ous a historic connec- 
uon of Coristiani:iy with Buddhism, aod to de- 
stroy it by the short method of replacing 
Strauas’s mythical theory et its origin with a 
Bu.dnistic theory of its origin. Professor 
Seydel has aiready been met by an antsgonist 
in Professor Kucnen, woo will not be sus- 
pected ot partisanship, but wLo conducts his 
masterly refutation to the negative con- 
clusion that Buidhbiem had uno influence 
whucver on the origin of Corustianity, 
Ucners, approacniog the subject in different 
ways have dune the same. Professor Keilogg 
takes up the work where they laid 1t down, a:d 
presents the Case in & summary review wider in 
scope, and more useful w the student who 
winhes to possess himsclf of the facts in the case 
than any or perh:ps all of the other treatises to 
which we have ailu-ied. He is fair, candid and 
accurate 1n the ciscussion of the suvject, and 
does not trav«l beyond the fact, In drawiug the 
comparison of the bistorical evidences of 
Buddnism with those of Christianity, he has 
availed bimseif of a large amount of work done 
by others whicu was ready to his hand, which 
he uses frarkly, in a thoroughly hon-st and 
effective manner, as he should. This is the rich- 
est, and, on the whole the most valuable part of 
the book. It ciears the fieid and leaves the 
whole Baddhictic excitement in the position of a 
transparent illusion. The remaining parts of 
the work are the detailed examination of 
Buddbistic doctrine and ethics. This is a 
work which needed tobe dooe. Itis at once 
the point at which a certain drift of puviic 
opinion works most viciously sg.inst Christi- 
auitv, and the point a8 co which there is really 
the least to be saidforBaddhism,. The moment 





the comoarative exhibition is made, two things 
are apparent, the first of which is that Christi- 
anity can in no sense be a develop of Buddb- 
ism, and the other that whatever may become of 
Christianity, no sane man could on any terms 
accept Buddhism as a religion. With these 
words of general description, we commend this 
book to our readers, only adding that it hasa 
pertinence far beyond that which belongs to i' 
as a contribution to the special discussion of 
Buddhism. Its scope, character, and masterly 
development earn for it the rank of a first clase 
coutribution, to the refutation of agnostic skep- 
ticism. (Macmiilan & Co.) 


--..-Among the most valuable services done 
by Professor Archibald Geikie to the science of 
geology, are bis school text books. The serics 
was projected many years ago and began in the 
** Primers” issued in 1873. They were succeeded 
four years later by the *‘ Class Book of Physica! 
Geograpby.” Then the work resied un.-il the 
present year, when the series has heen com- 
pleted by the publication of the last volume, 
the Class- Book of Geology, brougbt out in the 
finest possible form for tne use of studevts, b: 
the Messrs. Macmilian & Co., with clear, good 
type, on fine, strong paper and enriched witb 
above two hundred iliustrations drawn from 
nature and related to the text. The manual is 
arrapged in the simplest order fur stuay. I: 
first goes over in niue chapters, ** The Material» 
for the History of the Earth,” and follow: 
with a discussion in two chapters of ** Rock- 
and How They Teil the Story of the Earth.” 
Part IIL relates to ** The Structure of the Crus: 
ot the Earth.” Part IV discusses “The Gro 
logical Record of the History of the Eartb,” 
in eleven chapters, one each given to 
the successive periods of the Evolution. 
A neater, bet‘er arranged, and more vualu- 
able mauual could hardly be procuced. 
There is good sense and good fact in Jamer 
Vila Blake’s Manu il Training in Educat-on ,Uhi 
cago: Couarles H. Kerr & Co.). He calls atten- 
tention to an impor-ant sutj ct. With some 
alluwance for occssioual extravagance his cleim 
is a just one. But it is mre contusion o: 
thougbt and words to call a manual training an 
education, It is not an education, 1t is a traiu- 
1g of especial organs, and, however, useful and 
indispensavle is simply mapual trating, and 
not an education. The book is good in its 
li.e, and calls atrention to an important sub- 
ject. An aliogether charming volume iu 
the Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s *‘ Nature Series” 
is Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves, reprinted in 
this furm from Sir Jonn Lubbock’s scientific 
Leciures, together with two sub-equent Lec 
tures on Leave 8, and on Fruits and Sceds, The 
study of function in separate parts, of thr 
developmeat of form and the mimicry o! 
design in plants, was never more delixhtfully 
nor more scirntifical.y carried out. The illus 
trative olagrams are parsticuloriy well done. 
We have a deep interert in the success of 
the Messrs. Gion & Co.'s *‘ Classics for Chil- 
dren.” They are well-selected, well-edited, and 
past all computation better reading for the 
young folks than are the bigh average modern 
productiou. The latest numbers in this series 
are Waker Scoti’s Guy Munnering, edited with 
not 8 for Schuols, and a his orica! introduction 
by Charlotte M. Yonge, and Charles Lamb's Ad- 
ventures of Ulysses, edited with notes, for use 
iu schools and at home. The Messrs. D. C. 
Heath & Co.’s Outline Maps cannot fail two prove 
useful in any school wnere they are used fai’h- 
fully. Their prmary use is for illustrating 
American history, for which purpose the series 
was Originally proposed by Dr. Hart for use iv 
connection with his own ketures. The outline 
map has sirce been filled in with water 
courses, and now forms an admirable text map 
to be used in the geodetis, geographic, or geo- 
logical study of the country, The map is in 
four sections, 31x44 inches each, which may be 
pasted together or used separately, 


....Tbhe Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, re- 
publish a convenient little Eoglish manual for 
scbool or home use, of Exercises for the Improve- 
ment of the Senses for Youny Children, by Hor- 
ace Grant, The American edition 18 edited by 
Willard Smal), and contuins a regularly devel- 
oped scheme designed to call the scholar’s atten- 
tion to unnoticed details, to fix attention and 
train the mind to use the senses promptly and 
with accuracy. From the same publishers 
we have a booklet of Forgolten Meanings; or, an 
Hour with a Dictionary, by Alfred Waiter, a 
pleasant little collection compiled from the dic- 
tiopary, of sords which have more or lees lost 
their freshness of meaning, and which gain in 
force and representative richness by being 
traced back to their source. Alfred Ayers 
appears again before the public—this time in a 
hittie treatise on The Essentials of Elocuion. 
(Fank & Wagnalis.) Tne book is good as far as 
it goes, but it does not go far; pot far enough, 
we should say, by any means, to cover the ** es- 
sentials of elocution,” though the notes on em- 
phasis sre good, as also are the ma:ked exam- 
ples. Meager as the treatise is in the ¢ xoosition 
of necessery details, the author seems to have 
founi more space at his disporal than he re- 























quired, and given it to a series of exercises for | 





reading.———Tbe recond numwr of “The 
Olden Time Series,” cdited by Heory M. Brooks 
avd published by the M:s«rs. Ticknor & Co., of 
Bos on, ix The Days of the Spinning Wheel in 
New England. This is a vogue defiviti n of 
subject under which the compiler bas brought 
together all the oddities of tne times be covl 
discover, with notes of his own to illustrate 
tuem. One of the oddest is (p. 48) the follow- 
ing: 

“This Day Publifhed, (And Sold by Fowle & Dra- 
ber, in Marjboro’-Street.) A full Kelaion of the 
furprizing Appearance of an Angel, ia the Parifn- 
Caurch of Gainfoury in Lincolufaire, on Chr ftmas- 
Day aft, in the Morning.—From whom was obtuine1 
a Prophecy of many Things that thouid come to 
pafs in Europe ; bat more efpecial!y in England and 
France :—The firft ot which Kingdoms is tnreatencd 
with feveral Judgments en Account of their great 
Mifimprovement of peculiar Priviledges: Whilft the 
latter, notwithftanding taeir Endeavours to oevome 
great, fhall be totally deftroy’d by Mifcord amoung 
themfeives, &c. &c. The whole being a loud Call 
to Repeptence.—Publithed at the Requett of the 
Parifnioners, and attefied to by two Muniftere, and 
three Efquires, 1761.” 
The thrd number in the same series con- 
tains enough entertainment to beguile an i la 
bour or twoin hght reading as tv the od New 
England Sunday, but not enough to + xbaust vbe 
ru‘g-ct, pereven to treat it tainy. Tue ex- 
tracts are not systemutically aud car fully veri~ 
fied. ‘“Anold p:sper” is not much of an au- 
thority to show that there ever was in Connec- 
ticut a ja v forbidding a woman *‘to kirs her chud 
on the Sabbath, or fasting day.” O weidering 
now often and how fully this Connecticut tblur- 
Law fiction bas been + xplod d, it is ra+her dis- 
creditable to Mr. Bruoks to hang on to any part 
of it, and publish the trumpery couiai.ed 1u his 
book on the autoority of an **uld paper.” 


-..-It is difficult to start with high expecta- 
tions of a work jike Fr-derick George Lee's on 
Ring Edward the Sixth, Supreme Head (Catho- 
he Pabneation S.ciety Cu.: New York), which 
reads, on toe seve nth page: 

** Let it be here specially noted that, where Chris- 
tianity has not rooteJ out Calvinisiw, Culviniem, as 
we have lived to se, hus rovted out Uuri-tisnity, 
When free will is pas-iouately deuied, persuuality 
in a shorter ur longer peri .d, 1s sure tu be denied, 
too. And Calvinism, be it ever remen.bered, 1- in- 
variably and ever pess.mism, Suh, twy, is ie out- 
come uf other heresies. The wisery of Luiher’s 
later years—easily ¢nvagh accounted fur, remem- 
oening his works and wurds—was int nsely bitter. 
The distressing sadness of life in Piotestant nutious 
attne present day is proverbial. In Sc tjavd and 
Germany it is simply oppressive, while in our own 
country the tendency is distiuctly um this directiin,”’ 
etc. 

In the history that follows, Protestant action is 
**lyipg ribaldry,” “filthy j kes,” “vie d.-leaves, 
false and Jioc lous in their 8 atemen +,” “impivus 
lavgusg,” and the hike. These sp cimeus ure 
taken from one sample poge (p. 159) wh: re uJso, 
as another achievement Of bisioric ingenuiry, 
the familiar ¢vanelical exvreesion ** com'ori- 


able,” as applied to divine tiub, is 
traced in an insinuating note t> Lu- 
ther’s * Pecca fortit-r,” a3 the suggestive 


key to its meaminz. Tue author gi rifies B n- 
ner, writes of the mertyr Cranmer #8 a wan 
followed around by ‘*his gavg,” snd re:tera es 
the buse tales agaiust Lutber and thore which 
bave been long siuce expiuded as to the cause 
of Edward VI h’s death. Tho voinme is a ¢.u- 
sage crammed with choppiogs whose d fivi.6 
source may often be di fficuis to trace, 
but whose gen:ral character shows their 
origin in the wicked tatile and bab- 
blement of the world. Tne volume dots pre- 
sentan impressive picture of ths bru alized cop. 
dition of the peopie at the eud of ibeir loug 
tuition by tne Charch of Kome, and when tuy 
made their first olind, biuot aud often biunder- 
ing attempts to aimiuister religious sffsus on 
Protestant principles. After their loag tuition 
1p intolerance, aud after the good reasou the 
Catholics had everywhere given P.o:estante to 
believe that they were dat gerous, it 18 nut to be 
wondered at that they somesmes ** bettered their 
instruction,” and did not all as once come out 
of the old superstition into what we recognize 
as the advanced conceptiuns of religions free- 
dom, Asan icdication of the halting step und 
psinfal progress which Protestautism made in 
advancing tu the full conscivusness of ita own 
principles as to freedom, this book is worth 
reading. 


...-The fourth volume of Perrot & Chipiez's 
B.etoire de [Art dans [TAntiquilé, em rec.ng 
Sardipa, Judes and Asia Minur, has begua io 
make its appearance 10 this country; trree fas- 
cicles having already arrived. I+ will be com- 
pleted in thirty numbers, snd will contain about 
tive hundred illus rations, The little portion 
which these fascicies comprise, sbow clesrer 
than ever that arcb@ logistw are on the right 
track in foliowiog up Phenician ivfla nce and 
commerce as the bringer of art and tne sre 10 
Greece and the West. The pres- nce of two dis- 
tinct peoples in Sardina is recoguized by Perot 
as by thers, v z., the old r, in the interior, and 
the Libyo Pucwuician or Oarsh»g niav, oa the 
coast. A hint is given of the strength of the cun- 
jecture that the pupalation of the interior mi- 
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grated thither from Africa. The puzzling ques- 
tion of Sardinia nurhages, a kind of ancient 
stone structure peculiar to the island, may be 
considered as now set at rest. They were forti- 
fications for temporary exigencies, somewhat 
like those used by families or villages in various 
parts of Greece during the Turkish wars of the 
first half of this century. This fourth volume 
of the Histoire de Art promises to be fully 
equal to its predecessors in interest, while it 
seems to be an even riper product of the author’s 
research. The resources at hand are such as to 
make the volume one of unusual precision and 
fulness, 


...-The Hebrew Grammar, with exercises, 
literature and vocabulary, by Hermann L. 
Strack, Ph.D., D.D., Professor Extraordinarius 
of Theology, in Berlin, lately published as one 
of the Petermann (formerly, but now Reuther) 
series, ‘ Porta Linguarum Orientalium,” re- 
places the former one of J. H. Petermanp, 
which was first published in 1845, and repeated 
in 1864. The new work is intended simply for 
beginners, and will be found thorough, but not 
easy. It is intended for thorough workers, not 
for those who prefer easy ‘‘ methods.” Nothing 
in the grammar is repeated ; everything is said 
once forall, The literature is a short selection, 
containing notices of works which are mostly 
valuable ; but some of them inserted apparent- 
ly to show the compiler’s knowledge of recent 
publications. The exercises printed in full in 
the chrestomathy are of the simplest sort. For 
those of a more advanced nature, reference is 
made to certain sections of the Old Testament, 
to which explanatory notes are given. The 
vocabulary is as brief and concise as possible, 
but very good. Published at Carlsruhe and 
Leipzig, by H. Reuther ; New York, by B. West- 
erman & Co, 


....We have at hand the Q. P. Index Annual 
for 1885, the fifth annual issue of this incompar- 
able guide in the wilderness of monthly and 
quarterly reviews. The number contains an 
index to fifty-five leading reviews, American and 
foreign, the whole arranged with such simplici- 
ty as to amount to a moderate pamphlet in size. 
(Q. P. Index, Publisher, Bangor, Me.) 


....Oscar Fay Adams’s anthology of poetic 
selections for May,in his Through the Year 
with the Poets, has just been published by the 
Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue forthcoming <novel by Emile Zola, is 
“Terre,” astudy of French peasant nature and 
peasant life. 








....Dr. Edward Eggleston’s health is greatly 
improved, and he is at work again upon his 
** Colonial History.” 


..“*Mr, Desmond, U.8. A.,” is the unique 
title of a military novel—its scene is Fort 
Leavenworth—anonymous, and presently to be 
issued by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


..The original manuscript of Max Schneck- 
enburger’s ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein” has been pre- 
sented to the Emperor of Germany. It was 
lately found by a descendant of the author. 


....A considerable quantity of hitherto un- 
published and very interesting private corres- 
pondence of Noah Webster, the lexicographer, 
will appear in the biography which his grand- 
daughter, Mrs, Gordon L. Ford, has in hand. 
The book is nearly completed. 


...-M, Taine has finished his work upon Bon 
aparte. It is largely a comparison of the first 
Napoleon with Julius Cesar, regarding the 
French hero as “ an Italian adventurer of the 
sixteenth century, fallen into the eighteenth 
under extraordinary circumstances.” 


....-D. O. Heath & Co. have now ready 8 new 
and enlarged edition of ‘Common Minerals 
and Rocks,” by W. O. Crosby, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Mineralogy and Lithology, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The addition is 
nearly equal in amount to the origina! book, 
and is on the subject of Petrology. 


..For a by no means enormous sum (if its 
historic interest is considered) the prayer-book 
which Mary of Scotland used on the scaffold was 
sold at auction in London the other day. The 
pages of the missal are exquisitely illuminated 
wich elegant borders, and decorated with thirty- 
five miniatures by a Flemish artist. The little 
book still rests in the uriginal oak boards, cov- 
ered with sik, now much worn, in which it was 
originally bound. 


-...The exquisite story ‘‘ Meh Lady,” by Mr. 
T. N. Page, in the June issue of The Century, 
merits a more appreciative comment than we 
were able to give it in reviewing briefly the 
number. The dialect is admirably perfect ; but 
the simple pathos and realism of the sketch are 
so genuine that one soon forgets the Negro lan- 
guage in which it is carried on—as was the case 
with the same writer’s ‘‘ Marse Chan.” 


....The new and complete large-paper edition 
of Longfellow’s complete works, which Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co. have in preparation, will 





be a remarkably fine one in every way. There 
will be eleven volumes, octavo, two volumes de- 
voted to prose works, six to poems, and three to 
his translation of Dante. It is intended to in- 
clude all that Mr. Longfellow included in the 
latest edition of his works, together with all 
pieces which have appeared since his death with 
the sanction of his representatives, and his 
translation from Dante. The text will be 
printed with scrupulous care to insure accura- 
cy, and foot-notes will be added to sbow various 
readings. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons, announce that 
they propose to follow the publication of 
Lodge’s edition of Hamilton’s Works, which 
they expect to complete by midsummer, with 
the issue of a new and complete edition of the 
**Works of Benjamin Franklin.” The set is to 
be edited by the Hon. John Bigelow, who has 
made himself the authority on matters con- 
nected with the history and bibliography of 
Frankiin’s writings. The edition will, like that 
of the “Hamilton ” be a limited letter-press 
issue, printed from type, which will be com- 
pleted in ten royal oetavo volumes uniform with 
the “‘ Hamilton,”’ and will contain two portraits, 
and possibly further illustrations, 


..We recently saw it stated that the widow 
of an actor of some popularity a few years ago, 
had devoted herself with such succegs to literary 
pursuits that she “ makes a nice income by 
writing stories, long and short.” It may be so; 
but if an amateur is likely to take this pleasing 
declaration as a warrant for taking up story- 
writing, “‘ long and short,” let such beware in- 
decd! In the present condition of the fiction 
market we do not believe that many writers 
outside of a decidedly well-known and circum- 
scribed list, can find story-writing a potent 
furnisher of their exchequers. This story-writ- 
ing success has a good deal of the ignis-fatu- 
us about it, and the marsh is a‘particularly un- 
pleasant place to be led into. 


..-.Under the supervision of J. C. Stockbridge, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, a memorial to the 
Jate Senator Anthony, in the form of an anno- 
tated catalogue of “The Harris Collection of 
American Poetry,” has been for several months 
in preparation. This collection (of not far from 
five thousand volumes) was commenced more 
than fifty a since by tne Hon. Albert G. 
Greene, of Providence, and enlarged by C. Fiske 
Harris, Esq. In consequence of his death it 
came into the hands of Mr. Anthony, numbering 
between four thousand and five thousand vol- 
umes. Mr. Anthony bequeathed it to Brown 
University, after having added to it some two 
hundred choice and elegantly bound volumes of 
American poetry from his own library. Two 


editions of the Catalogue will be printed, one- 
with a portrait. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewtidering vartety recently intro- 
duced wnto the size ana form as printing paper, the 
ola designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, ete., 
Otve so little indication of size that we shall herea/ter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures Of books in 
thie list in tnones and quarters, The number frst 
gwen is the lenota. 


The Transfiguration of Christ. By Frank Wake- 
ley Gunsaulus. 73435 RR; 267. Boston oe 
New York: Houghton, ifflin & Co.. eee 1235 
Old Salem. By Eleanor Putnam. Edited by 
Arlo Bates. 7x4}, pp. 120. The sam 
The = Deatruction of Gyem yes oxgui Milier 
x4%% , pp. . New York an nd 
Fauni'k’ Wagaalis = 
Pocket Lesson Notes on the Writings Ne John. 
By Rev. and Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts. Vol. 
No. 3. 439x7ky, pp. 4. The same 
Army Society; or, Life ina Garrison Town. By 
ohn Strange’ Winter, author of “ Cavalry 
Life," etc. 6% x44, pp. 225. New York: Harper 
Sp ikasexatenadencerietsctusensieosecr ieee 
In the Old Palazzo. A Nove l. By Gertrude 
Forde. a Suntee ay. ) = Pp. 
e 





Poetry as 8 Representative “Art. ‘By 
Lansing Raymond, L.U suthor” of “The 
Orator’s Manual,” etc. vib. yi XV. 346. 
New York and London: Putnam's 
Bapes Paychology. | An Introduction to Phi- 
losoph Janes, A.M =e, pp. v. 
296, New York: Baker & laylor... 1 bo 
Through the Yelioustone a on Horse orseback, 
eorge ngate. tra 
254. Oe york: 0. Judd >. = — 
Motors, Daitgetenten. ._ Banas oe Sermon pe by 
e Rev. Jam n Clarke, D.D., 
-. soon & ry Allen, and others. ixi%. 
pp. 218, hiladelp ia: J. B. Lippincott Co... 1 25 
AV mc Sketch, and Other Poems, By Charles 
Bigxde, pp. 116, Boston: Cupples, 


ham & Co...... Mebbaiguhdteesncnsinace Gneceet 
As uations, By Helen Hays. 73¢x4 
PN : Thomas Whittake: - M vo. at. 


oan a of the operons of the United 
States fe-Savinpg rvice foe ax Mey 
Year Ending June 30th ix5%, 
Washington: Gavcsnment? Printing SBice 


Doctor Claudius, A True Story. y F. Ma) orion 
Crawford, aqshor of * BA etc. 7 
4%, pp. 353, New York: Macuail an & Co..... 0 50 
Hidden Depths: a Story ¢ Cruel Wrong. With 
an [production b Shepherd Allen, M. 
P. 74x4%, pp. vii, es oronto: 8, R. 
Briews pecesccceccessoon ceonececescocesscccoesceccee 0% 
Augsburg Teen thas for Sunder. schools and Other 
ervices, 75x6, Bp. 206. Fatledelphie: Luther- 
an Publication a 0 35 


Reogihestigns of College "Lite at Maraball on. 
ege. By the Rev. ly ey p Appel 
1 enins. pp. 348 Reading, P; Mitier. 
Life: Its Nature, Origin, + te ete and the 
Paychical Related to the Physical. By Salem 
Wilder. cae 50. ton: Rockwell 
GB GOMEEE. conc ccvccccoccccccessccssccccescces ces 
Fhqughts on the Prese nt Discontents, and 
hes. B Eamund Burke. 5 a + PP, 





New York: Cassell & Co. Limited....... 010 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
UST AE. DY: 
pear RANT Mio ates BRED, ay 
ea To 
ing, noted. etc mo, cloth, i 00. 


N. TIBBALS & 30 S. 1 Nassau St. New York 
3. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0 








MODERN 
UNITARIANISM 


ESSAYS AND SERMONS. 


Rev. James FREEMAN CLARE, D.D., Rev. Josera 
Rev. SAMUEL K. GaLTuorp, Rev. 


RO : 
Bopent CoLLyer, Rev. JoskPa May, ldmo. "sa 
clo 





*,." For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
TiS5and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
BARNES’ NATIONAL INK. 


Socialism and Christianity. 


By A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ Uniting to the uncompromising honesty of a cath- 
olic mind a large endowment of practical construc- 
tive ability, he [Dr. Behrends] is not only able to give 
his readers a comprehensive grasp on the rather in- 
tricate subject of Socialism in all its schools. but, 
better than this, to offer'some sound, sensible, and, 
above all, practical remedies for the sores on the s0- 
cial body.”— Providence Journal. 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 9 Bond Street, New York. 


BOOKS on T0-day's Problems. 


Evolution and Religion. 


By Henry Ward Beecher.—Part I., Theoretical 
and Doctrinal Sermons. Svoe., paper, 50 cents. 
Part II., Practical and Vital Sermons. Paper. $1. 
Parts I. and II., one volume, Cloth, 440. pp., 











$1.50. 
“Some of the ablest and most werful of Mr. 
Beecher’s discourses, and, in our ju ent, his latter 


it sta nd the long- 
est. They are the strongest intellectually and the 
deepest spiritually. ”—[(Christian Union. 


Heavenly Recognition. 


By Rev. Thomas Martin McWhinney, D.D. 
—The Natural and Scriptural Argument for Immor- 
ality and Personal Identity after this ife. 12meo, 
super-calendered paper. Vellum Cloth, 60 
cents. 

“Avery thoughtful and sug; mapective book, entively 
different from anything of t 
The style is elevated, fresh, spiritu 


ual.’ 
quickening, inept ring thoughts."—[Christian Advo- 
cate, Buffalo 


Reason and Revelation, Hand in 
Hand. 


By Rev. Thomas Martin McWhinney, D.D. 
—Treating successively of Religion, The Bribie, Theol- 
ogy and the Idea of God, Anthropology andthe Ori- 
ginof Man, Demonology and the Question of the 
Pevil,and finally Christoogy. Crown Svo, 594 
pp. Fally Indexed. Cloth, $1.50. 


discourses are . those that wil 


“Clear egtoes and forcible. It is,on the whole 
strong b and is well worthy of ate. alike 
levers and skeptics It is a book for 
the times: we heartily commend it."—[{Chureh Press, 
New York. 





a7" All Booksellers, or Mailed by the Publishers. 
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42 Bleecker Street. New Yerk 
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f Good Schools free to Parents. 
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Schoo) and Kind terial, etc. 
J.W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 £. ith Street, N. ¥, 


YE SEMINARY, Rye, NEW YORK. 
For particulars address, Mrs. S. J. LIFR. 


LEXANDER ‘INSTITUTE, Military Boara- 

A fee School: at waite Plains, Nt.” Bove prepared 
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to the Principal, O. R. WILLIS, A.M..Ph D. 4 


Wells College for Young Latics, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N 
LEGIA = Coane of study, . fa- 
cilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsurpassed 
tor beaut Ra ig yg catinas begins Sep- 
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K. FKISBEER, D.D.. President. 


Edwin Alden & Bro.’s 


Illustrated SCHOOL CATALOGUE, 


 Ageat. 4l Park Row, 
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age p hlet, showing engravings of differ- 
me Oo eges and, seminaries, stu 5 rooms, artistic 
landscapes of college grounds, with cost of sketch- 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF — UAGES, 


at Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
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MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Special courses in 
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and Observatory. Library ll — Fine Art Gal- 
lery, Board ana Tuition, $175 p zese Address. 
MISS BLANCHARD, Principal, South Hadley, Mass. 
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~ Beligions Iutelligence 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE 
REFORMED (DUTCH) CHURCH. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 





Tue eighty-first annual session of the 
General Synod convened in the First Re- 
formed Church of New Brunswick, N. J., 
on Wednesday, June 2d. Itis the tenth 
meeting it has held in that venerable city; 


’ its first one held there being in 1825, when 


Rutger’s College was re-organized upon its 
present foundation. The old church was 
founded in 1717, though its blended exis- 
tence with Three Mile Run dates back to 
1700. Among its eminent pastors have been 
7T. J. Frelinghuysen, friend of Tennent, 
Whitefield, and Edwards; John Ludlow, 
professor at different times in both the 
College and Theological Seminary in New 
Brunswick, and Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Isaac Ferris, for many 
years the courtly and distinguished Chan- 
cellor of the New York University; S. B. 
How, once the President of Dickinson Col- 
lege, and who made a famous plea for New 
Testament slaveholding, while himself, the 
very impersonation of courtesy and the 
kindliest Christian charity. Lately, under 
the laborious ministrations of the Rev. 
Dr. Easton, now of Newark, the old church, 
which has been for a century and a half 
identified with conservatism, has been the 
scene of repeated revivals, hundreds hav- 
ing been brought into its membership. 
New Brunswick with its large Calvinistic 
population, (for the great strength of the 
city is in its three Reformed aud two Pres- 
byterian churches); with its large number 
of old historic families, its unusually culti- 


vated society, its Dutch warmth of wel- 
come, and with its three prominent literary 
institutions, Seminary, College, and Gram- 
mar school, is well adapted for such a 
meeting as this proves to be. Members of 
the ministry visit the old rooms where they 
‘‘ chummed” in earlier years, call upon fam- 
ilies with whom they were on the most 
agreeable social terms, many of them bring- 
ing back with them the most interesting 
insignia of their social triumphs; while to 
one and ali a.mute but strong sppeal for 
heartiest Church loyalty spontaneously 
comes from the old College which, planned 
for in 1787, was chartered as Queen’s Col- 
lege in 1770, and re-organized in 1825 as 
Rutgers, and for the Theological Seminary, 
the oldest in the United States, whose cen- 
tennial was observed with such great 
enthusiasm two years ago. 

I may say, by the way, how fully these 
two institutions are now meeting the edu- 
cational demand of the denomination. 
Their endowments are large, the theolog- 
ical library is acknowledged to be one of 
the best in the country, their faculties are 
devoting themselves earnestly to their work, 
criticised somewhat for not giving larger 
advertisement of their learning and abili- 
ties in the way of publication. This criti- 
cism, though, should not be made a sweep- 
ing one at all, when one of the theological 
professors, Dr. De Witt, is credited in Eu- 
rope and America with having made by all 
means the best rendering of the Psalms, 
and a professor in the college, Dr. Doolittle, 
is credited by high authority for giving 
perhaps the best expositions of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Lessons in the 
country, and is also. engaged in prominent 
editorial duties, while younger professors, 
like Dr. Lansing, of the Seminary, and Pro- 
fessors Bowser, Scott, Shumway, and Be- 
vier, in the College, are making rapid ad- 
vances in work and fame in their respective 
departments. Professor and Vice-Presi- 
dent Cook is the same genial, genuine sci- 
entist as ever, still holding his high emi- 
nence as the geologist of the state, and the 
venerating affection of all who know him. 
To President Gates vast credit is due for 
his thorough efficiency in discipline, schol- 
arship, and instruction. 

It was an interesting occasion on Friday 
afternoon when the Synod visited Rutgers 
College in a body, the greeting and re- 
sponse being respectively given by Presi- 
dent Gates and Dr. Wortman. 

The Synod was an unusually full one, 
being largely recruited from the West, and 
contained a humber of the representative 

ministers and elders of the denomination. 





John B. Drury, D.D., the Vedder Lecturer 
for 1884, was chosen President, and Denis 
Wortman, D.D., who had positively de- 
clined the nomination for the presidency, 
was elected the Vice-President. General 
regret was experienced at the prostration 
and absence of Dr. P. D. Van Cleef, the 
stated clerk for many years, and a resolu- 
tion of affectionate sympathy was passed 
unanimously by the Synod. 

The sermon, by J. Howard Suydam, 
D.D., the retiring President, was upon 
Christ as the Light of the World, who as 
such casts clearest light upon all the agita- 
ting questions of the day and of the ages; 
a sermon in warm sympathy with the cur- 
rent Christian thought of our time. 

The evening devoted usually to the re- 
ception of delegates from other Christian 
bodies, was given to routine business, as 
the old custom of exchanging delegates 
seems to have fallen into ‘innocuous 
desuetude” ; not altogether innocuous how- 
ever. The interchange of representatives 
of the different denominations has been in 
part a demonstration of a larger catholicity 
of spirit in the churches, but to far greater 
extent has been one of the great creators of 
it; and it is to be deeply lamented that the 
custom is going out of vogue. 

The Synod took hold at once of the bad 
case of defalcation, by Joha H. Smith, in 
the Board of Domestic Missions. It was re- 
ferred toa strong committee of business 
men, who will mean business in their 
treatment of it. We cannot forecast their 
definite action; but the editorial in Tux 
INDEPENDENT of last week certainly was 
not too vigorous in its handling of it and 
the similar crime in case of the Baptist 
funds. Such forfeitures of trust in church 
and beneficiary funds, should be treated 
more summarily than in the ordinary 
spheres of finances. It is asking a good 
deal of business men to take charge of 
such large funds without salary; but it 
should be considered a thing of high honor 
and most sacred trust; and it is not too 
much to ask that the honor should not lead 
to disgrace, nor the trust to its own be- 
trayal. 

The Synod elected for Vedder Lecturer 
on the Evidences of Christianity for 1888, 
Prof. Jacob Cooper, LL.D., of Rutgers 
College. 

The Committee on the Revised Version 
of the Bible, of which John Forsyth, D.D., 
LL.D., is chairman, submitted a very care- 
fully-written report, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the Synod, the substance 
of which was a hearty approval of the re- 
vision, but the confident expectation of a re- 
revision, which should prove to be what the 
intelligent Christian Church of England and 
America has long desired. The opinion was 
that while it should be carefully studied by 
all, and might be used to limited and care- 
fully-guarded extent in public service, it 
could not expect to be recommended for 
general public use in the churches until 
it had received the sanction of the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury, with which it had 
originated, and the final corrections of our 
American revisers. The report showed a 
decidedly warm side toward the revision, 
but a state of suspense until the final re-re- 
vision. 

This coming week will be handed in the 
reports of Committees on Foreign and Do- 
mestic Missions, Education, etc. And the 
important cases of the J. H. Smith misap- 
propriation, and of the Third Reformed 
Church of Philadelphia will be decided. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 








Tuis Society has charge of the home mis- 
sionary work of the Congregationalists, es- 
pecially in the West and Southwest. For 
several years it has held its annual meeting 
in Saratoga. Last week its sessions were 
held, with President Seelye in the Chair, 
in the Washington Street Methodist church, 
Saratoga, whose audience-room will com- 
fortably seatfifteen hundred people. The 
sessions were crowded from beginning to 
end. 

On Tuesday evening James Brand, D.D., 
of Oberlin, preached the opening sermon 
from I. Chron., xii,, 22: ‘* Understanding 
of the Times,” it being said of two hun- 
dred men of Issachar, in David's army, 





that they “‘ had understanding of the times, 
to know what Israel ought to do.” Those 
young men, he said, had understanding of 
the times who composed the Iowa Band, 
which regenerated that state. Those men 
do not have understanding of the times 
who grow large in wealth and small in 
soul; who can give $18,000 for an old vase, 
$20,000 for a shawl, $8,000 for a pin, and 
two pence for the conversion of the world. 
The communion service followed the ser- 
mon. 

Wednesday morning President Seelye 
delivered an eloquent address, in which he 
dwelt especially on the danger to the coun- 
try from the failure to evangelize the large 
cities. In this he followed the line of a pre- 
vious address, and he favored the appoint- 
ment of a secretary whose special duties 
should be the care and development of city 
work. Then followed the paper of Secre- 
tary Joseph B. Clark, D.D., on ‘The 
Sixtieth Year.” The society was organized 
sixty years ago in New York city. It was 
then supported by four denominations, the 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Dutch 
Reformed, and the Associate Reformed. 
They contributed $18,000 the first year. This 
year the income was $525,000 after the so- 
ciety has been left to the Congregationalists 
alone. Then the whole roll of American 
home missionaries was 170, chiefly in New 
York and Ohio. Now this society alone 
has aearly 1,500 commissioned, two-thirds 
cf them west of the Mississippi. They hold 
at least 3,000 stations, beside 2,500 churches 
brought to self-support. The foreign de- 
partments received especial mention. Su- 
perintendent Albrecht, of the German de- 
partment, making Omaha his center, re- 
ports that eight new churches have been 
planted among our German population, 
several of them in great cities. 

Three years ago there was no German 
Congregational Church in any Western city 
of influence. To-day there are churches in 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Springfield, Mo., 
and promising missions in Kansas City and 
Omaha—all of which are destined to be- 
come centers of influence and of power. 

For country work Dakota still offers the 
most alluring field. Thirteen German Con- 
gregational churches have now been or- 
ganized in that territory, and other points 
are ripe for occupation, but waiting for 
men. The general missionary, Suess, has 
more calls in Nebraska than he can answer. 

Mr. Montgomery has special charge of 
the work among the Scandinavians, with 
ten missioaoaries employed. The most not- 
able event of the year has been the opening 
of a Scandinavian department in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. By the co-opera- 
tion of the Swedish Mission churches, Pro- 
fessor Riseberg, from Sweden, was 
secured to take charge of the department, 
while Professor Trauberg continues in 
charge of the Dano-Norwegian department 
in the same institution. Twenty-one 
students, most of them Swedes, and the 
rest Danes and Norwegians, are already 
availing themselves of the instruction thus 
offered. Carleton College, at Northfield, 
Minn., has made a movement to supply 
worthy young men with a preliminary 
training,and the Hon. E. 8. Jones,of Minne. 
apolis, has pledged $5,000 for a Scandina- 
vian professorship. Among the Bohemians 
and Poles Superintendent Schauffler has 
had charge of the work in Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, and Detroit. In Chicago seventy 
adult Bohemians attend the preaching ser- 
vice, and there are 325 in the Sunday- 
school, and 225 girls in an industria! school- 
In Detroit there are 200 Poles in Sunday- 
school. The work is hardly two years old 
anywhere, and is very promising. 

In Florida the number of churches has 
doubled during the year, now counting 26, 
and not encroaching on churches of other 
denominations. Rollins College has opened, 
at Winter Park, with eight professors and 
nearly a hundred students. Secretary 
Cieegan has been canvassing the larger 
cities of Tennessee and Alabama, and re- 
ports favorable openings. Four schools in 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory are 
reported, with over 400 scholars. In Texas 
the chief centers have been occupied, and 
the task isto hold them. Seven Congre- 
gational churches in Arkansas now claim 
care. That at Little Rock is rapidly ap- 
proaching self-support. The Missouri work 
was never in better condition. The eight 








churches in St. Louis have become thirteen. 
In New Mexico and Arizona the work has 
doubled under a new superintendent. Ten 
new churches in Kansas, and eight old ones 
brought to self-support, mean progress. 
Fifty railroad charters granted last year, 
and 1,200 miles of road now building, point 
to new missionary needs and opportunities. 
Every sign seems to justify the superin- 
tendent’s opinion that ‘‘ within the next 
five years the advance work of Kansas must 
be done.” Great religious activity and 
many revivals have followed the visits 
of the general missionary, Mr. Broad. 

The missionary family in Nebraska has 
been increased by thirteen new churches. 
Most of these are in the north and north- 
west, and have sprung up in the path of the 
new railroad. This road now connects 
the Black Hills with the rest of the world, 
and brings Northern Nebraska, Southwest- 
ern Dakota, and East Wyoming into one 
compact field, which Mr. Bross is com- 
missioned to superintend. South Dakota 
has taken a long step forv ard in the organ- 
ization of a local Home Missionary Society, 
whose first fruits appear already in in- 
creased contributions and reduced calls, 
North Dakota has enjoyed many revivals. 
Church growth has suffered some check 
from hard times and frequent changes in 
the ministry. A new college has been 
born in the hearts of the people, and waits 
only for some man or woman of willing 
mind and consecrated wealth to set it on 
its feet. Michigan is still the banner state 
inthe number of its missionary churches, 
and almost in the number of its unoccupied 
wastes. 

The summary shows the number of mis- 
sionaries employed to be 1,447, a gain of 
22; fields occupied, 3,005, a gain of 15; 
years of labor performed, 1,058, a gain of 
41; churches organized, 152; new Sunday- 
schools gathered, 296; Sunday-school 
scholars, 120,000; additions to the church, 
9,050; converts reported, 7,115, a gain of 
2,000; church buildings completed, 145; 
and churches brought to self-support, 66, a 
gain over the previous year of 16. 

The total cash receipts of the treasury 
for the sixtieth year, including auxiliaries, 
is $524,544.93. This is the largest amount 
everreported, and a gain of nearly $73,000 
over the receipts of the previous year. 
This gain is chiefly inlegacies. The Swett 
legacy to the Massachusetts Auxiliary has 
yielded $460,583. Of this total the sums 
remitted to the National treasury have been 
as follows, for the purpose and with the 
conditions named: 

First, $50,000 for the general work, paid 
in at various dates between September, 
1884, and April, 1885. These payments 
came at times of distress, and saved the 
Society from serious embarrassments. 
Second, $50,000, as a perpetual loan for 
emergencies, to be called the Swett exigen- 
cy fund, and to be replaced whenever the 
receipts of the Society will allow it. Third, 
$150,000 to be paid in annual installments 
for the next ten years, beginning with 
April, 1885, for missionary work among 
immigrant populations at the West, and to 
be called *‘The Swett Western Fund.” 
This fund will yield about $18,000 a year 
for support of the foreign departments. 

Secretary W. M. Barrows, D.D., read a 
paper on ‘* Denominational Co-operation 
in Home Missionary Work,” especially as to 
co-operation with the Presbyterians. After 
giving the agreement of the two societies 
in 1874, Dr. Barrows reports the result of 
inquiries made as to the facts of intemper- 
ance intowns of less than five thousand 
inhabitants, in the four states of Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Kansas, where 
are the largest number of mission churches, 
In Michigan are 162 home _ mission 
churches, and St. Ignace is the only town 
where there is also a Presbyterian church, 
and there the Congregational was the first 
on the ground. In Portland there were 
both, but by mutual agreement the latest 
comer, the Presbyterian, was dropped. In 
Minnesota are 118 missionary churches, 
and in only one case is there also an aided 
Presbyterian church. The two came out of 
a split in a union enterprise. In Nebraska, 
out of 122 mission churches ten conflict 
with Presbyterian churches. These cases 
are nearly all in the limits of one presby- 
tery, with which it was difficult to agree on 
co-operation. But things go better now. 
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Ir Kinsastwelve cases of conflict occur, 
in six of which the Presbvterisns were the 
aggr: scores, andin six the Congregational- 
ists. S me were justified, and only one is 
of recent occurrence. Communications 
have la'ely been sent to the Bantist. Epis- 
covalian, and Methedist Mission Boards 
seeking a bas's of co-operation. 

Tois rep-rt was referred to a committee, 
and it resulted in the ado tion of resolu- 
tions, acking the officers to complete the 
statistics of interference in all the field, and 
ip r ference to otber denominations. The 
officers were asked to memorialize the 
Genersl Council to send a committee to 
the General Assem)'y, asking for an au- 
thoritative basis of settlement of cases of 
possibl2 couflict. The officers were also 
ask d to carry on the correspondence with 
other bodies. 

At the business meeting, on Thursday 
morning, the officers were re-elected. A 
mt1o7 was passed, after considerable dis- 
cussion, apnointing a committee of five to 
c ws'der and report next year on the eub- 
ject-of a secretary for city work. Toe 
officers were also iostructed to 'ake meas- 
ures to huve the legal hindrances removed 
which prevent the holding of the annual 
mreti g outside of New York, and tie 
desirability was exnressed of holding part 
of the meetings in the West. 

The woman’s meeting was a very enthusi- 
artic one, under the pre-idency of Mrs. H. 
8. Caswell. Addresses were made bv sev- 
era! lad’es op depsrtments of the work. 

Joseph Cook made an address ostensibly 
for the Congrvgational Union, but chiefly 
in sevcre criticism of Andover Seminary. 
O uer addresses of interest were by Drs. 
William M. Taylor, Arthur Little, and Wil- 
liam E Merr mar, the Rev. William G. 
Pud tefoot, and representatives from the 
field. 

BAPTIST AND CONGREGATIONAL 
FRATERNI1LY 1N ENGLAND. 


One of the most notable events in the 
history of the May religious gatherings 
in London, is the united session of the Con- 
gregational and Baptist Uoions. The first 
s'ep toward tbe joint session was taken 
last winter, in the committee, it is under- 
stood, of the Baptist Uaion. The commit- 
tee ¢f the Corgregational Unicn cordially 
co op: rated from the first, and the arrange 
ments were made with tne utmost good 
f: eling and were carried out in the united 
meeting with great enthusiasm, without a 
single false note to mar the harmony of 
the occasion. It was not a movement 
toward orgaric union, as some wrongly iv- 
terpreted it; but purely fraternal in its ob. 
ject. There was not, we are assured, 
**benind the meetings apy uurevea'ed 
scheme for the removal of denomina- 
tiona] landmarks.” Both the Congrega- 
tional and Baptist newspapers speak cf 
the mecting as cne of the giandest ever 
koows. The Christian World says that 
words cannot ‘even faintly indicate the 
spirit and spleodor of that really marv.)- 
ous assembly,” that it will be an ‘era ip 
the lives of hundreds of young ministers 
never to be forgot'eu”; that the speeches 
were wouderful for their eloquence and 
power, sti riug tbe aud euce sv that they 
“cheered ard wept.” It believes that 
**tue whole fu‘ure lives of not a few pres- 
evt wll be otper thun thry would have 
been bad they not beard tue indes-ribab.y 
pathetic appeal by Mc. Gl ver, of Bristol, 
Ou tbe subj.c: of Curs.isp Missi -ns, which 
came agiow fmm the beart, and had no 
fylse ote tO mar i's effect.” 

Tue uvited session was beld in the City 
Temple, Dr. Porker’s cburch, on Friday, 
May 14t». Tie piace was filled wito mem- 
bers ot tbe two unions. At the morning ses- 
sion, the Rev. C. Williams, President of tre 
Ba tut Orsoo, occupied the chair, the 
clamman of ‘he Cungregatioral Uvi p, 
D . Edwara Waite, occu’ yiag the chair at 
his le't. The prog'amme had been care- 
fully prepared, tae speeches beinz written. 
After tbe prel minary tervices which con- 
sitel of sivgiug ser p ure-reading, ard 
prayer, the chairman, Mr. Williams, made 
a snort address in wuich he said that C n- 
gregationalists aod Bup‘isis bad been 
worai g along the same lines and fighting 
thy same fight s© Minv years that it was a 
wooder that this should ve the first joint 
mietipg. He was careful to explain that this 








demonstratirn of fraternity was pot a dem. 
onstration against other Churches, but an 
attempt to stimulate each otber to seek the 
spiritual force, which alone can wio the 
word. There was no desiga to lay stress 
on eccles‘astical peculiarities. ‘‘ Christ’s 
presence,” it was asserted, ‘‘makes a con 

gregationioto a churcb,” and ‘Christ did 
not attach so much importance to church 
government as his servants do.” What are 
needed to-day above all else are the faith 
and sp:rituality of the Pentecostal churches, 
apd the adoption of Chris'’s method, which 
consists of a devotion to His service out o! 
which minor details and good works spring ; 
for when tbe spirit fills Christians, they 
fill the Li ra’s Treasury. 

Dr. Corder fullowed Mr. Williams in an 
address on **The Idea of the Christian 
Chureb as held by both Bodies.” He spoke 
of tue Congrega‘ional idea of the Christian 
Courch asa very practical idea; asserted that 
it was of primitive origin, and tbat the primi- 
tive churches were independent because 
by the very nature of the case they could 
be nothing else. He thought, however, 
that the worst church system in the hands 
of bigh-minded men is better than the best 
cburch system in the hands of slugeards. 

Dr. Dale was the next speaker. He 
showed how spiritual power is dependent on 
the maintenance of theidea of the Curistian 
Cnureck. If a Congregational Church is to 
remain such, care must be taken that it 
consist of the right people, or only those 
who have genuine faith in Christ, other- 
wise its mipvister may become a lord in- 
stead of a leader, and the Church may be- 
come the church of the minister, instead of 
his being merely the minister of the churcb. 

Papers followed by Drs. Cuiross and 
Angus, and then the Rev. Juhn Al.is, the 
iastructor of John Bright in oratory, de- 
livered ao address designed to bring to- 
getber the leading thoughts of the four ad- 
dresses or papers which preceded. All is 
summed up in the word Brotherhood. This 
address was adopted as a manifesto. Dr. 
A lon made a very catholic speech. There 
must be, he held, diversities of Church 
orgavizations. They exchanged pulpits 
freely, and he did not feel out of bis par- 
ticular denomination when in a Presby- 
terian or a Baptist pulpit, nor did he know 
that his conscience would be very greatly 
violated if, in special circumstances. he 
thought it expedient to admisister a Pres- 
by terian or Episcopal form of Church gov- 
ernment. That which was best for one 
coedition ef social life might not be s> for 
another. It was only in this way they 
could attain to cathclicity. If he had to 
build a new church or frame a trust deed 
he should con’end very strenuously for the 
exclusion of all distinctive dogma from it. 

In the evening the City Temple was 
again filled, Dr. Edward White, chairman 
of the Congrigational Union, presiding. 
After a short address by Mr. Wuite, Dr. 
Clifford spoke on ‘*Tne New Democracy 
and the New Testament”; the Rev. J. G. 
Rogers ou ** Congregationalism as a Courch 
System,” the Rev. Richard Gilever on 
** Foreign Mies:ons”; aod Dr. Parker on 
‘The La:ger Congregationalism and the 
Larger Eugiand.” Dr. Parker said be 
wouid be a very discerning min who 
coulda say from the tone of the day’s pro- 
ceedings which was the Baptist and which 
the Congregationaiist. Ino tue course of 
uis address be said, judging trom many 
expressions during the day, that there were 
no Tory Baptists and no Tory Congrega- 
tiovslists, ‘* Toryism is wickedness; Tory- 
ism is seitichness.” 

It was sugg*sted at the evening meeting 
tbat a joint session be held as often as once 
in fuur years. 


THE WORK OF JONES AND SMALL 
IN BALTIMORE. 


BY THE REV. F W. GUN®AULUS. 








THERE were many tearful eyes and audible sobs 
at the Rink when the fragment of the vis: 
crowd, which poured in abou: the building and 
sured in vain for entrance, heard the farewell 
words uf the evangelists. Four the las: six days 
the tide of religious feeling bad been ris:ng. 
Our city is full of gratitude to God for th-se 
workers. Th se two men have won the 
hearts of those who have beard tbem jn a quite 
unvrecedeoted. degree. Perhaps, at first, the 
attacks upon Mf) Jones, bai s great infig- 
ence in atwobing to bim more elosely fair. 





minded and earnest men. But his evident 
desire that no sentimental brother should 
draw too heavily upon his sympa hies or con- 
victions, in order that he might have peace of 
mind within and indorrem: nt from withvut, 
soon relieved bis friends of any involuntary 
mirtyrdom; and the fact that the most speedy 
method of answering the most serious criticism 
Jay in getting pe ple to attend the mee‘ings at 
the rink, has saved many a pastor from a task, 
the performance of which would probably bave 
brought the date of his vacation a little earlier. 
The reason of this attachment is deeper far. 
These men have made thousands of friends, 
bundreds of warm, personal friends, in our 
city, because they kave con‘ronted our dishon- 
esties and falsities, cur mock dignity and pow- 
erlessness, with a transcendent honesty avd 
sharp-edged truthfulness which was perfectly 
csreless of cotveptional propriety because it 
was clo'bed by the Holy Ghost with power. A 
close observation and earnest study have cov 

vinced me that this will be the account which 
sensible people will make of this remarkable 
mar, and tbis event in our city. The reatity o° 
this min, Sam Jones, is like an electric-!i cht in 
the midst of our unreal twilight. Some hours 
this audience have known when men no lo: ger 
appeared as trees walking, and the serious real- 
ism which possessed the assembly, as mask 
alter mask was torn away, and Duty came up 
like a warrior to 8 and in the place of Dream 

ing, was pusitively overwhelming. Of cvurse, 
just this is a point of weakoess. It ofien seems 
strange, too, tbat a man who sees so clearly as 
Mr. Joves does, ti:at tre Devil tempts a man by 
makiog him the vicim cf his own greatest 
powers, should not realize how constantly 
he makes the religious life sppear one-sided, 
or rather, an earth without the sky. ‘ With- 
out vision the people perish” would not be 
a text from which Mr. Jones would patur- 
ally preach, nor would he be hkely to value 
Paul’s statement, *‘I was vot disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision,” as would James Martineau 
or Phillips Brooks. But his work is not to 
stimulate the discovery, or the recognition, of 
**the new heavens,” so much as it is to make 
men desire and work for ‘a pew earth wherein 
dweileth righseousness,” though all his ory 
shows that ‘the new heavens” are first io 
order. 

The Apostle James would have had much 
pleasure in Sam Jones, if he had lived in apos- 
tulic davs, and Luther would doubtiess have 
added his sermons to **tbe epistie of straw,” 
though he has a very Luther-like way of treat- 
ing and epeuking of what be does not like. 
Painfal, inaeed, has been the absence of the 
Pauline idea of salva ion, especially when the 
truth was told about sin, sv much as Paul told 
it to the Corinthians. It is certainly a great de 
fect in the preaching of both these bretbrep, and 
no one can work in the ipquiry-room, or geek to 
belp in other ways to gather thse converts into 
the churches, or g*t them into labor for the 
good of men without wishing that they could 
hear from the same voices the story of the con- 
straining Jove of Christ. The deliverance of many 
from a bymop-sioging and talkative automaton: 
ism was hoped for from the first, and the quick- 
ening or the gradual retirement from the field 
of those men and women who are of no service 
to the churches, bus go sobbing about with limp 
Bibles, alwavs ready tostart ‘Simply trust- 
ing,” proved the moral healthfulorss of this 
preaching for us. There are certainly f wer 
useless Coristians who can odly weep or exnor-, 
or trustivgly hang on, in our citv, than a month 
ago. But the great truth which thev abuse has 
been tuo decided!y omitted for tbe culture of the 
community. In nothing 1s this more evident 
than in the inadequate ethical basis woich many 
a man has put under his spiri-ual life, 
The positiveness of th; religious lif-, “ Walk 
in the spirit and ye shall not fuifii the lusts of 
the flest,” which ali such tescbers as Brooks 
and Maclaren are teaching to our tive with a 
truly Pauline force, is av u teriy opposite wea, 
from many of the perfectly true characteriza- 
tiovs of “dram diiakiug, theater-zoing, pro~ 
gressive, euchré-plsying, dancing” church mem 
bers. A begative conceit can nev.r safely take 
the place of toe indwelling C srist. 

Tnere can be but littls doubt, as one looks 
upon and talks wiib these pearls fi teen hundred 
peopl+, who have said: “I will quit my mean- 
ness,” that they do need, immediately, more of 
the Bible than these marvelous s«rmons have 
furpirched, If only Mr. Junes would pr-ss the 
authori y of the wovle Word of God upon those 
who listen, as for their lives, by exposition, by 
quotation, by readings of thos- great Gospel 
proe amatious which grouad ethics in tue L v- 
10g Christ. bis preaching wuld bs ten-fold mure 
powerrul and edifying. I. is perhaps, the leck 
0: this biblicat element which creates a place for 
much that the best fri-nds of these nubile men 
wish were left unsaid. There are sacred ts 








times each day, for an hour, on the same 
themes. The Bible would supply mavy a dreary 
spot with resistiess truth, and contact with itg 
texts and epirit would expel many a joke, ang 
insure a lottier tone and a richer harmony to 
his el quence. 

The last week closes wi‘h a conviction upon 
the part of many very thougbtful perzons that 
the pulpit bas much to learn of this mano and 
bis co-Jabor'r. Mr. Small talks as though he 
were a lawyer addressing a jury, and as though 
no pleasant things wh'ch the jury might after. 
wards say about his speech could compensa e 
bim for tbe loss of a verdict in favor of big 
cause. The logic 1s remorseles*, and he has the 
seriousness Of one who is not to ri-k the previ- 
ous trsining, the ortbodoxyv, or the respecta- 
bility of his audience, for fear the ove buman 
b ings he desires to reach may be a little weak at 
the critical point. Totus nobody compiairs that 
his argument ts not understwod : nobody simply 
enjoys bim. If people like him at all it is be- 
cause «bev are either strergthened in the faith 
or copvinced for the first time. It isins ructive 
totalk with intellgent people who do not alwarg 
get tbe argumeut which the mivister se ks to 
make, but believe it only because they believe in 
the conclusion, who also epj»y this evangelist ; 
and to find that his habit of speaking and writ- 
ing for vutes has trained him to leave out no 
valuabie premise, and to honor the power which 
an audience has to think. I have yet 
to fiad a man who does pot honor bim for his 
respect unto the thoughtfulness of his audien:e 
and for the cons ientiousness of his reasoning. 
A vast amount of poor Iegic would be cleared 
out of our pu'pits, if we bad this man’s mental 
earnestness. Mr. Jones isasign of the times. 
Men will bear the truth avd will r spect a wan 
who telisit to tbem. They know tbat a half- 
hearted Cbristiavity is sad enough; and they 
do want to know the better way. Here ie a man 
who feels that there is need for the revival of 
the everyday viituer, the accrecited meralicies, 
and he spoeals 'o thuu-ands of Church members 
who are tired of theological discussions and ex- 
pevsive religious establishments, and their con- 
tinual presence and prayers for bim show bow 
they respond. The great crowd—nut of roughs 
avd bardened sinners, not of ecclesiastical 
vapgrents or ignorant Zz alots—but of 
good men and women, means something. 
{ sat with one of the most promising of the 
younger authors of Americ, and heard bin ex- 
press bis astonishment and dehightat the health- 
fal mcral atmosphere which Jones brings with 
him, and when I introduced this same gentle- 
man, who has written the best recent articles 
in behalf of liveralism, and spc k-n moat effect- 
tively for the Society of E hical Cal:ure, 10 
a distiugui-hed detender of Southern Presbyte- 
rianism, you could not have toJa but tbat their 
iufinite divergence on tue Woovrow aud evolu- 
tion bad been lust in mutual admiration of Sim 
Jon-s. H-re was a student of philosophy add. 
ing his testimony to that of Mr. Salter of the 
Chicago Society of Etbical Cut'ure, aud the next 
man | saw was a distioguisued s udeut of social 
problems, who found in Mr. Joves the most 
desirable illustration of the truh concerning 
the du y of the Church in hours Jike these. 
The bess men of our city, who bay3 hesrd 
Mr. Jones, seem to have hid unil!ustrated 
tru’ hs about oratury, religion, social philosophy, 
theology, philosophy, and business which have 
waited until be should come. An immense 
treururv of practical wisdom, which bas been 
coined so that everybody can get a litle and 
take it away, belongs to him; and he stands at 
the doorway in such a manner as to make men 
frel no b pevviiess and proud to receive. He 
knows the time, aud feels thas if peeos more 
dimes tuan eagres, ard bis weal b js all circu- 
lang medium, ‘Don’t understand me? 
Well, 1:’8 just tuis way, vroth r, Nov take it a 
httle at atime. I tind most fellers don’t ned a 
cenouon bail to krock ’em down; a musard 
seed is big enough f r you, aint 1?” said ne, 

The greas cr wor Dave Cc: axed tu come, tut the 
m:e-iugs vre set going ou. Our churches bave 
been hrJped auu our city vi-ssed. Wuerever 
these wep go, they wil te tolluowed by the 
prayers of the Baltimore people, 





....The United Preebyterian General Asseme 
bly mt tois y ar io Hamuton,O. TheR v. J. 
T. Brownlee was chosea moderator, fuur pom- 
1nations baviag beea made, Numerous appeals 
were pres nted, sume of which bore on the ques- 
tion of iostrameptal music, woicn has been the 
burpit g q ‘+stivp in tue Church several years. 
A repor , recommending a baris of unjon with 
the Sy.ou of the Associa‘e Reformed Cbur:b, 
Soucb, was presented, aud referred to the Com- 
mittee on Overtures The co.ve: tion of anti- 
organ men, held in Pittsourgh last fall, was r p- 
reseuted by its chairman, Dr. Dick, woo was 
granted tae privil ge of presenting the memori- 
al adopt: d by ‘bas body. Dr. Dick said the con- 
vention was called in cons: quence of the inter- 


pretations put upon the compromise mrarures 
pted just yerr. That acion was under- 





when a text of Scripture au'horitative, positive, 
inspiring with a thousand associatioos of saint- 
lipess, would atd more to the eager suul’s power 
than a side-splitting ant cdote or a bit of 81: gular- 
ly seu e sarcasm. It 18 an immense call which 3 
man makes upvd his own wisdom, exoerience or 
wit, to speak, agy after day, sometimes three 





stood to ve a compromise, tach yielding some- 
thirg in detererce tothe otber. But soon one 
cupgregration efier anotber ittroduc d an or- 
gav. I'he convention was assembled in & spirit 


of kindliness and tender solicitudé for the wel- 
fare of we Church. They prayed tor divine 
guidance and appealed to the General Assembly 
to reliéve them trom the paioful position 10 
Which they feel themselves placed. 


‘The -com- 
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mittee appointed Ist year to consider the rela- 
tion of the Church 'o the Presbvterian Alliance, 
reported to the effect that the G-neral Council, 
having vielsted its constiturion by depar ing 
frm “the consensus of the Reformed 
Obarches,” on the subject of praise, and so vio 
Jating the potion conscientiously h-ld by the 
Uuited Presbyterian and other Courcbes, and 
also of admitting to 1t3 membersbi, the dele 
gates of a Church whico dves nut bold the Cal 
yivistic docirive, the United Church p:v its pro- 

rtion of the past exveyser, but give noice 
that it wil not bencrforth take partin be Ath- 
avce until proper assurauce is given that its 
position will be respected. A discussion arose 
op tne report, in wuich some of tue speakers 
¢ wolained of th r presentativ s of the Courch 
for vuiing fur the adwission «f the delegates or 
the Cuwb riand Presbyterian Cuurch, on tue 
grouud tbat 1t does rot hold 'o the Calvinistic 
sistew. Che representatives arfended their 
action on the grouvd tuat the Cumoerland 
Churcb had deciaied its adhe viou to tne Presby- 
terian system, ScVeral speak rs thought sbat 
bu compromise or surreuder of priniple war 
involv. d in the axssucianou uf th~ Church vith 
otuer Presoyterian budies in the General Coun- 
cil. O.e of tuem Sud it wouta be coworuice tu 
wi huraw vow. lhe As-embiy tiuaily voted tu 
withdraw from he olliauce, 


She Puniay-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 20TH. 











JESUS AND ABRAHAM.—Joun VIII, 31—38; 
44—59. 





Notres.—*' Which had believed him.”—Or 
claimed to. Jesus proceeds to test their faitb. 
* Abide in my Word.”—Love aud obey it. 
——"* The wuth shall make you free.”—Laib- 
erate you—impiyiwg that they were slaves now. 
—— "Ye shali be made free—Yhe reter 
ence 18 not at ali to service uf the Roman Gi v- 
ernwe t, but slavery to a master. ** Never 
yet b.en in b mdage.” —They took 1t very literally. 
‘ Bond servant of sin.”—Its slave, and 
the worst sort of slavery. ** The bond serv- 
ant abideth not.”—Perhapr this means that a 
slave may be trausferred from one master to an- 
other. * The Son shall make you fiee.”— 
Tne same as when he spoke abvuve of his truth 
making them free. *My word hath not 
Jree course.”’—And so hath not delivered you 
from the slavery of sin.———*‘ Your father the 
Deou.” —Abraham’s seed in the flesm, but the 
Devii’s spiritual children. ** Lusts.”—De- 
sires ; here tor murder. ———“A murderer from 
the beginning.”—Brought in death acd slew 
Abel. * Stood not in the truth.”—Lied to 
Eve. * Because I sy the truth ye believe me 
not."—Those wno are cbiidren of the Devil be- 
heve his lies; pot simply tell lies, but believe 
lies. ———* Thou art a Samaritan.”—Not by 
birtb, but no better than they.———* Hast a 
devil.”"—Better, demon. The Grek word is 
different ftr>m that applied to Satan. 
** There is one that seeketh.”—Sesrcbeth out the 
truth, aud jasigeth,h——*" Thowhast a drvil.”— 
Insane peopie were supposed to have a dewon. 
They said that Christ was a crazy demuniac, 
* Abraham rejoiced to see my day.”—Jesus did 
not try always to make hostile, biter people un- 
derstand him, He spske to them 1n parables 
and riddies. Tne idea here is that Abraham 
longed much to see the day, and fiarliy aid see 
thac it was Cominy, in the promise received that 
in his seed the world should be blessed. 
*+ Not yet fifty.” —Ouly thirty two or thirty-three, 
—** [am,”—A piain assertion of pre-xist- 
ence.——_—"* Jesus hid himself.”’—Peinaps wi- 
racuiously ; perhaps be passed out wuile they 
Were iooking for tue stunes. 

Instructwwn.—it is not profession that makes 
dissipiesuip, but only abiding in obedience to 
Curist 8 words. By toeir deeds, not their words, 
shall ye kuow tucm. 

Aman wust ackaowledge some kind of service 
or obugatiun. He 1s servant of the truih or of 
faiseuvu 1, of God or of satan. Toe moss hon- 
Orabls man wust obey the laws. freedom 1s 
but a relavive term, as 18 slavery. Che question 
is, Woat is the best sreedum? One siuvery is 
houorable, the other sbameta). The truesr 
freedom 18 1n obedicnce tou God and duty, 

It 18 Christ woo delivers us frum bonasge to 






































sin, by giving us bis word of tiu.h. When we 


take it we give up one master and take anuther. 
Bundage to Christ is freedom. 

Acceptability 10 Gud does not come by iv- 
heritauce. Abraham’s seed have no assurence 
of Heaven. No morc have the cnildren of wbe 
best Christian. Each cuild, though consecrateu 
by beli ving purcnie, muss belicve tor himeelf. 

Our works tell us wnose children we arc, Goa’s 
or the Devil's. And it isa verysad thing to be 
sons of the Devil. Haired, jealousy, falsehood 
are what the Devil teaches. 

Chris; couid weil appeai to the Jews, ‘ Whivkh 
of you convisteth me of su?” Thy could not 
doi, and from that time to this Jeeus stands 
the one sinitss, true map. 

A man who is ambitionusly terking bis own 
glore, to have people talk well of h m, to pose 
for foik’s favor is unlike Jesus. He aid his du.y 
and let his reputation take care of itself. 

Tne righteous die. They spall pot see death. 
In the R-vela ion the contradiction is explained. 
**‘lhou shalt not be burt of the second death. 

Jesus distipotly asterts bis own divinity, We 





may not unders‘and the doctrine of the Trinity, 
bu we can understand this, that Jesus dwelt 
from eternitv wi h God; that he was the Son of 
Gog ; that all things were made by him; that 
the Word was God. That is enough. 








Hews of the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue Presidevt and Mies Folsom were married 
on June 2 and Jeft immediately for D: er Park, 
Md., where tLey will spend their honeymoon. 
About a thousavd cards announcing the mar- 
riage of tbe President were sent out from the 
White Hou-e on June 4 h, by mail, messengers, 
and otherwise. The cards are exceedingly sim- 
ple and plain, engraved in heavy lines on a ful! 
sheet of fine note paper. They read as follows 

Mr, Grover CLEVELAND 
and 
Mies. Frances Fotsom 
MARRIED 
on Wednesday, June second, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-six. 
Executive Mansion, Washington. 
These avnouncements were sent to the mem- 
bers of tae Cabinet, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, the aiplomatic corpe, the Lieutenant 
General of the Army. Admiral of the Navy, and 
other officials in Washing'on, and to personal 
friends of the President and Mre, Cleveland in 
Alvany and Buffalo. 


...-Secretary Manning, of the Treasury, sent 
lis resignation to the President on May 20th, 
The correspondence has just been made public. 
The resignation has not been accepted by Mr. 
Cleveland, who urges the Secretary to tuke a leave 
Of absence until tbe 1st ot October, in the hope 
that by tnat time he will be fu.ly restored to health 
and abie to resume his duties at the Treasury. 


Mr. Manning has consented to this, but ,wih 
the condition that if he thinks it advisable here- 
atier for his own sake, he may, at any time, in- 
form the President that bis resignation must be 
accepted. The Secretary has gone to the Hot 
Springs of Virginia, where he will remain at 
least some weeks, at the advice of his physicians. 
Mr. Fairchild will continue as acting-Secretary 
during Mr. Manning’s absence. 


...-Sepator Cullom has introduced in the 
Senate a joint resoltion proposing the follow- 
ing amenument to the Cunst:tution to prohibit 
polygamy : 

“« Article X VI, Section 1—The only institution or 
contract of marriage within the United States or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction 81a!) be that of tne 
union in marriage of one man with one woman; 
and bigamy or polygamy is forever prohibited, any 
law, custum, form or ceremony, civil or religivus, 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

* Sectiun 2—No state shall pass any Jaw or allow 
any custom, form or ceremuny of marriage, except 
in obedieuve tu and conturmably to the institution 
of marriage is herein defined and established; but 
otherwise, tne regulation within each state of mar- 
riage and divorce, aud civil and criminai jurisdic- 
lion over these subjects, shall belong to the several 
States as heret fore. 


* 3ection 3—Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by apprupriate legislation.” 


...-Ls was recently reported in Berlin that the 
United S.ates fl.g bad been hvisted in Samoa, 
indicating that cur Government haa taken pos- 
sessiun Of the islauds. The Secretary of State 
bas received a short telegram from the United 
States Consul at Apia, Samoa, saying that he 
had hoisted the Samoan flag under the Ameri- 
can flag as a recuxnitivu of King Malietoa as 
agaiust King Tomasese, 


..-Mr. Cobb, Chairman of the Pablic Land 
Committee, on Mondays, arked ihe House to re- 
peal the umber cuiture and pre-emption laws. 
which have already passed the Scuate. The 
eDtries under these acts have increased five huno- 
dred per cent. witbin the oast few movtbs, 
This is an effort to have them repealed before 
toe public domain 1s entirely swallowed up. 


.-.-The President has appointed John B, 
Rulev, ot Piattsoury, N. Y., to ve Iudian School 
Commisricner vice Juhn H. Oberly, appoinied a 
Civil Servics Commissioner, 


....Senator Wilson, ot Iowa, on Juve Ist in- 
troduced a bill to aushorize the Puetwaster-Gen- 
eral to turnish double or return pusial cards, 


--«-The President has appointed D. L. Haw- 
kins, ot Miss’ uri, to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior vice Geo, A. Jeoks, resigoed. 


....-The pubic debt statement, issued on 
Juve lst, shows @ rdovctiop in the national 
debt duriag May of $8 823,565.91. 


... The Senate, on June ist, passed the bill 
** to prevent the acquisi.1on of real property by 
aliens. 


DOMESTIO. 

...-H. M. 8. “Bellerophon” bas put into 
Halifax, N.S. The North Atlantic fl et is under 
orders t> proceed to the fisheries. It is hoped 
by the Navy Department that the presence of 





the fleet wi!l allay rather than increase the ex- 
isting antegovieme. The “ Bellerophon” put 
into Hahfax in the regular course of her instruc- 
tions. The schooner, * Sisters,” which wae 
reiz'd at Portland, has been released. The 
Domipion cuter, * Owlet,” is busily employed 
chasing Amesrican fishermen in Nova Scorian 
waters. Mr. Thompson, Canadian Minister of 
Justice, started, on June 21, for Nova Scotia to 
supervise the cases of the Am rican fisbing 
schooners seized by the Canadian Government, 
whi-h will be tried in the Vice-Admiralty Court 
of Nova Scotia. The Governor General has re- 
served for the signification of Her Majesty’. 
pleasure, the act further to amend the act re- 
specting fishing by forcign vessels. 


+-.eThe general tie-up on all the street-var 
lines in this ci y aud Brooklyr, which was or 
dered bv the Empire Protective Association in 
order to compel the Third Avenue Railway Com- 
pany to yield to the strikrer’s demands, Jastec 
only one day. The strikers’ committee beld » 
consultation on Saturday night with the Presi 
cent of the Third Avenue line, and the resump 
tion of business is supposed tbe the result of 
that meeting. The simke did not affect the 
Tbird Avenue live, which continued to run 1t+ 
cars as usual. It caused a vast @mount of in 
convenience to the public, and the s rikers seem 
to have gained nothing. About 14000 men qui 
work, There was much discontent manifestec 
by the men on being ordered to strike. 


....John Kelley died at bis house in this city, 
on June 2d. He suffered from no special dis- 
ease. His death was Jue to nervous exhaustior 
and indigestion. His funeral was heid in S:. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, on Saturday. He leaves 
a wife and two children. His s cond wife i- 
apiece of the late Cardinal McCloaky. Jonp 
Kelly was born io this city in 1822. His parentr 
were patives of Ireland. He served two term- 
in Congress, beginning in 1856, and, after that. 
rapidly acqnired contrcl of New York politica. 
He became the bead of Tammany Hall, ano 
made that organization a powerfal factor iv 


national politics, He leaves a fortuae of about 
$500,000. 


. -Maxwell, alias Brooks, the murderer 0 
C. A. Preller in the Soutbecn Hotel at St. Loui: 
last year, has been found guilty of murder in 
fhe firat degree. His counsel will take an apps al 
on technical exceptions to the Supreme Court, 
and it will take a year before the case is finally 
decided. 


....-The Cook County Grand Jary has returned 
indictments in about thirty cases, against the 
Avarcbists who took part in the recent riot. 
The jury examined over 100 witnesses. 


FOREIGN. 


...-The result of the meetings of June 6th at 
the political salons in London sbow that there 
is litle hope that the Home Rule biil will pass, 
although mavy Ministeriahsis claim that Mr. 
Gladstone’s reply to Commoner Mouiton’s letter 
has secured more waverers. On the other hand, 
Mr. Lubouchére, who has been conducting the 
negotialions with the malcontents, bas thrown 
up the sponge. He says that he could briog 
over sufficient waverers to carry the bill if Mr. 
Gladstone would give way only a very little ; but 
tbe Prine Munister refuses to yield an inch. 
Eigut Liberals still besita‘e. If they vote with 
the Opposition the bill will be lost. It is even 
regarded as possible that the division may rm sul' 
in a tie, in which event Speaker Peel will give 
the deciding vote. Ali atcempts to elicit the 
Speaker’s opioion have failed. A division was 
expected late Mondsy night. 


. .The committee appointed by the French 
Chamber ot Deputies to cousider the subject ot 
the xpalsion of the Princes balloted, on Juve 
5to for Chairman. Ono the fourth ballot M. 
Mai ot was elected. He is opposed tu the « x vul- 
sioa in apy shape. The muiuistry bave rjecie 
th proposal made by the Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies to amend the Expulsiou 
bill and make the expulsion of the Freoch 
Princes mandatory, general, and immediate. 
Toe Cabinet still favur the Guveromen, bill as 
awended by tbemselves, making immediate the 
exile of the Legiumiss and Bonaparte pretend- 
ers of the dircc: line, and empowering the Gov- 
ernment tu «expel the other Princes whenever 
their expulsion shall be deemed by the Gover: - 
ment expedient. 


....The Britieh fleet has been ordered away 
from Greek waters. Although the troops are 
being withdrawa from Thessaly the Purte has 
pointention of placing the army on a pesce 
footing. A large remittanca has just been rent 
to Hungary for the turther purchase of horses. 
According to present intentious the garrison 
at Erzeroum, and also the fruntier poste, are to 
be strengthened by the despatch of that large 
portion of the truops which are no longer re- 
quired on the Greek fronticrr. Hobart Pasha’s 
health is failing, and he bas written from Italy 
resigning the Sultan’s service. His resignation 
has not yet been officially accepted, Lut will be, 
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© « Sale by 
ACKER, MERRALL & CoNDIT, New York; 
JOHNSTON BkRosS., Bruoklyn, N. Y. 


DOMEST.C SEWING MACHINZ CO., 
Broadway aud 14th Street, \ V. City, 
Adjustable Dress and Skirt Forms, 


The best Figures ano lowest prices in the city. In- 
disvensable iu families, as one nvure can be used tor 
several per-uns of entirely: iffe:ent form. By tbeir 
aid Ladies can drape and trim their Skirts, Waiste, 
Jacke sand ‘rape, and note the eff.ct ot Costumes. 
Their durability and cheap: ess recomo end them at 
sight. Also the foldivrg Adjustable Draping Stand, 
whicl can be folded al :noet as closely as an "wbrella, 
and weizhs ouly five lbs, Very convenient for Ladies 
to take to the couutry. 


Boots and Shoes by Mail. 

The generous patronaye with which I have been 
favored in answer to my advertisements of GENTLE- 
MEN’S BOOTS and SHOES. 10 former issues of the 
INDEPENDENT bus induced me to enlaree m:* field of 
ousiness by including Ladie~’ and Children’s Goods 
in ny msiling operation~ [have compil dau illus- 
trated Catalogue and Price List of 


Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, Boys’. Youth’s and 
Infan.s’ Boots and Shoes, 


which is cow ready for circulation. 

To persone living tar irom the great centers of 
trade or having to take * Hops n’- choice” in small 
local stores, the advautages offered of buying relisble 
Boots and Shoes at reasonabie prices in Beston. the 
great Boot and Shue center, will recommend itself. 
In couclusion alicw me to say that T rely upon the 
quality of my goods, and not ov wy words, tor a fa- 
vorabie internduction and permanent business rela- 
tions. This Catalogue and Price List wiil be mailed 
free on application. State address plainly. 


E.Bradshaw, 277 Washington St.,Bosten,Mass. 
PHOTOGRAPH C OUTFITS 


COMPLETE w LACCESSOKIES 
tok $14.00. 
lustruchion Book, Catalogue, and specimen 
cture, 20 cents iv stams. 
LOEKkb BROTHERS, 
119 & 71 Nassau “treet. N. Y. 
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fF ROBINSON'S 
SURE CURE 


FOR 
RHEUMATISM 


AND 
NEURALGIA, 
and remedy for diseases arising frum an impure state 
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HOW ANSWER TO PRAYER IS 
CONDITIONED. 


With a number of God’s people 
there.is a prevailing belief that the prom- 
ises of God are without condition. Even 
a superficial reading of them will scarcely 
warrant such a thought. For instance 
when we read : ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask 
in my name that will I do,” (John xiv. 13) 
and again in the 14th verse: ‘‘If ye shall ask 
me anything ia my name that will I do,” 
here we have a warrant as Wide as that wide, 
wide word ‘‘ Whatsoever,” and a promise as 
emphatic as it is possible to frame into 
words: ‘‘ That will I do.” There is, it istrue, 
a condition here, ‘‘in my name,” which 
seems to amount to little with many, as 
they say, ‘‘ Of course we always say ‘for 
Jesus’ sake,’ or ‘in Jesus’ name.’” Now, 
armed with these promises and one or t vo 
others like unto them, it is a frequent oc- 
currence that some child of God comes 
to us, and with a tone of injured or 
distressed disappointment, desires to 
have it explained to him why his 
** prayers are not answered,” and whether 
**God’s word means what it says.” It 
shall be our endeavor to make a brief 
answer to this double question. 

It must be observed that even in these 
broad promises there is one supreme condi- 
tion: ‘In my name.” This is not a slight 
condition ; anditis only one of several 
which must be considered. Let us look at 
them in their order. 

Prayer is conditioned, as well as war- 
ranted, by the name of Jesus. We are to 
understand that all grace comes to us 
through Jesus, who is the embodiment and 
measurer of all God’s gifts to man; there- 
fore without him, or apart from him, no 
good thing comes to man. As to creation, 
by him were all things made, and without 
him was not anything made which was 
made; much more might we adapt these 











words to the gifts of his grace to sinners, 
who are permitted to draw near, through 
his name, to God. To close a prayer with 
the formulas, ‘‘ This I ask for Jesus sake,” 
or words to that effect, is not necessarily 
asking anything in his name. The name 
of Jesus stands for something. lt is not 
simply a name by which we conjure. It 
is not magical. The name of Jesus has a 
profound significance which it is well for 
us to carefully study. ‘Thou shalt call 
his name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins.” Therefore the name of 
Jesus stands for salvation. So then we 
are to understand that the ‘‘ whatsoever” 
which we are allowed to ask for is limited 
by the Name or by the salvation for which 
the name of Jesus stands. If, therefore, 
we ask anything that will not make for our 
salvation, the name of Jesus does not stand 
for that. We may plead that Name, but 
we will get po answer because the Name 
does not stand for it. For instance: A 
poor woman, with a sick family, which 
prevents her going tu her work, by which 
she supports herre'f and children, comes 
to us and tells us her distress. She is witb. 
out money and without food for the chil- 
dren. We bid her be of good comfort, and 
promise her help, and tell her that she 
may go to such and such a provision- 
store and get whatsoever she needs, men- 
tioning our name, and it shall be given 
to her. Meantime we have an arrange- 
ment with the grocer to this effect, that 
all poor persons who come to him in 
our name are to be supplied with what- 
soever is needful for their present dis- 
tress. This poor woman goes and tells the 
grocer that she has come in our name for 
such and such necessary things. She is at 
once supplied with them. She comes the 
next day. The third day she comes, and, 
looking about, she espies some fancy groce- 
ries and early and expensive fruits, and she 
begins to order right and left these things. 
No doubt, seeing she can have whatsoever 
she desires, her desires have risen. But 
the grocer says: ‘‘My good woman, I can- 
not give you these things in the name of 
your friend. His name stands for your 
necessities, not for your appetites.” So it 
is with the name of Jesus. That name 
stands for whatever will make for our sal- 
vation, and not for every whim of the flesh, 
or even a thousand apparently haraless 
indulgences. If we ask anything which 
will hurt or hinder our salvation—that is, 
our highest development along spiritual 
lines—the name of Jesus as effectually dars 
these desires as it guarantees the things 
which make for salvation. Therefore, 
prayer is unanswered when we ask * to 
consume it upon our lusts.” No doubt we 
can readily see that many of our petitions 
are for desires entirely apart from the mat- 
ter of our salvation. They are for earthly 
and carnal comfort and gratification, and 
not for spiritual development or increased 
likeness to Cbriat. 


But prayer must also be in accord with 
the will of God. ‘‘ Not my will, but thine 
be done.” Now the will of God toward us 
is a gracious will. ‘‘ No good thing will 
he withhold.” God grants our petitions 
according to his love and wisdom, not ac- 
cording to our foolishness and passion. 
Herod said to the daughter of Herodias: 
‘* Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, and 1 
will give it thee.” When she asked for 
John Baptist’s head in a charger, he had 
no way out. His promise was without 
condition; and neither his wisdom, love, 
or justice could come in. But God has not 
so sworn to our hurt and his own dishonor. 
The Christian’s prayer is always in submis- 
sion to the love and wisdom of God. 

Again, prayer is limited by our unbelief. 
‘*Whatsoever ye ask in prayer believing, 
ye shall receive.” How many of us go to 
God as the old lady did to have a trouble- 
some rock removed from her garden; and, 
awaking next morning and seeing the huge 
stone still there, exclaimed: ‘‘There! just 
as I expected; 1 didn’t believe he would do 
it.” ‘But let him ask in faith, nothiog 
wavering; for he that wavereth is like a 
wave of the sea, driven and tossed. For 
let not that man think that he shall receive 
anything of the Lord.” 

Finally, ‘‘If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me.” ‘ Be- 
hold the Lord’s hand is not shortened that 
it cannot save; neither his ear heavy that 





it cannot hear: but your iniquities have 
separated between you and your God, and 
your sins have hid his face from you that 
he will not hear.” 

All these things must be considered by the 
believer who calls upon the Lord in prayer 
for ‘‘ things.” God has one supreme purpose 
for us, and that is our salvation, not from 
Hell to Heaven, but from sin to holiness, 
from an earthly life to a beavenly one; and 
he gives and withholds according to this 
purpose of salvation. 


ACALL FOR UNION AGAINST 
THE SALOONS. 








Tue tide in the temperance affairs of New 
Jersey seems to be at its flood. If it be 
taken at the moment it must lead to suc- 
cess. The echoes of the anti saloon con- 
vention in Trenton are being heard in all 
parts of the State, and persons and journals 
whose favor was hardly expected are 
ranging themselves with the Trenton Con- 
vention against the saloon. Never has the 
Republican party in New Jersey been so 
ready to listen to the demands of reason on 
the subject of temperance, and never have 
those saloon-keepers who call themselves by 
its name felt more uncomfortable than 
now. It is suspected that, grip-sack in 
hand, they are waiting the sigaal to go to 
their own place with the majority of their 
fellows safe inthe b»somcf the Demo- 
cratic party. 

The signal is the nomination for Governor 
by the Republican Party of Gen. Clinton B. 
Fisk,whom the Prohibition Party so wisely 
selected at their Convention at Newark. 
General Fisk is an admirable candidate. 
His antecedents are all Republican. Few 
men have been more devoted to that party 
than he, and it was only bec:use he be- 
lieved the party could not be forced to 
break off its apparent alliance with the 
saloon that he became a Third Party map. 
We have no dou %t that the quality of his 
Republicanism is as good as it ever was, 
and we do not believe that any man will 
be more rejoiced than he to see the 
Republican Party take the position which 
it ought t» have taken long ago on the 
question of the liquor curse. We assume 
that those who have made _ him 
their standard-bearer would welcome 
such a change in the attitude of the Re- 
publican Party as heartily as General Fisk 
himself. There may be a few who will feel 
otherwise. Those who have openly de- 
clared that they want probibition through 
the Prohibition Party only, and those whose 
personal ambition and love of party are 
greater than their devotion to temperance, 
will, perhaps, offer opposition. This much 
is to be expected. Opposition is also to be 
expected on the Republican side; but in 
neither party, according to present indica- 
tions, is it likely to be strong enough to 
prevent the result whicn all good temper- 
ance men ought to be praying for—the un- 
ion of Republican and Prohibitionist in a 
hand-to-hand contest against the saloon. 

Neither party can succeed alone. The 
Third Party bas no hope whatever of elect- 
ing Gen. Fisk ora single member of the 
legislature. The Republican Party, with 
the losses the Third Party would be cer- 
tain to inflict upon it, would lead a forlorn 
hope. It could, perhaps, secure a majority 
in the legislature ; but this is doubtful. 
The Democratic Party would gain im- 
mensely by the division in the ranks of its 
adversary, and the outlook for temperance 


would be sad indeed. In the last 
legislature only four Democrats, one 
in the Senate, and three in the 


House, voted for the. Local Option 
Lill, out of a total of 31 votes in its favor. 
It is only this party, which is co thoroughly 
committed to the saloon, that would lose by 
the alliance of the Republican and Third 
Parties. For the Republican Party to hes- 
itate now would be uowise. For the Third 
Party to refuse an alliance would be resist- 


ance of Providence; for, if ever the hand - 
of Providence was seen in the affairs of . 


men, itis certainly visible in the situation 
in New Jersey. Now 1s the time for the 
Republican Party to wrench itself out of the 
destructive embrace of the rum’ octopus. 
Now is the time for the cessation of all 
hostility between temperance men in both. 
parties. Let there be no surrender of right, 
no smothering of conscierce; but let there 


‘ing wonder. 











be an exercise of the divine graces of pa- 
tience and charity, and a mighty redemp. 
tion may be wrought in New Jersey this 
fall. 

The Republican Party must, of course, not 
only nominate General Fisk, it must adopt 
an anti-saloon platform. It must do more 
than this. It must nominate for the legisla. 
ture none but anti-saloon candidates. This 
is of supremeimportance. Under no cir_ 
cumstances ought any candidate to receive 
the vote of a single man if he is a saloon 
candidate. The eight Republicans who de. 
liberately voted in the Assembly, last week, 
against the Local Option bill,should be left 
at home next fall. There are thousands of 
voters who will, in any event, refuse to 
support such candidates. There can be no 
compromise on this point. Itis equally 
important that temperance men should not 
divide their forces. To put two temper. 
ance candidates in the field in any leg- 
islative district only to give the 
victcry to the saloon would be a wicked 
waste of opportunity. ‘‘ We be brethren”; 
let strife cease among ourselves, and the 
saloon will go down before our united 
blows. 





THE GENESIS OF FOLLY. 





Ir is not only true that sin is very sinful; 
it is quite as true that sin is very silly. 
Sin has well been called the greatest folly 
in the universe. It is folly, because it 
contradicts omnipotent order and om. 
nipotent God. It assumes that one can 
thrust his arm into the moving machinery 
of creation and not get crushed. 

Sio is more than silly; it begets silliness. 
Before it brings forth death it brings forth 
and reproduces folly. Lt deranges the judg- 
meat, and makes us see things out of their 
proper relations. 

If astronomers could have looked at the 
sky from the sun instead of the earth, it 
would have been very easy to understand 
the solar system. Men would not have 
held, for thousands of years, to the Ptole- 
maic system with all its irregular move- 
ments, forward and backward, of the 
planets. It was because they were not at the 
center, but in the eccentric and moving 
position of the earth that they got their as- 
tronomy all wrong. Let a man put him- 
self by the side of God, at the center of 
the universe, and he will see everything in 
its proper relation. Everything will move 
in an orderly way around God. Let him 
get far from God, and everything will be 
distorted and false. 

When Christ told the Jews that they were 
of their father the Devil, who was a liar 
from the beginning. he did not mean that 
they were liars like him. He meant that 
they believed his lies. So, said he, ‘‘ Be- 
cause I say the truth, ye believe me not.” 
God was bis Father, and the truth was 
with him; God was not their Father, and 
so they did not understand the truth when 
they saw it. Toey took their father’s word 
for truth, not Christ’s Father’s. 

‘He that is of God heareth the word of 
God: for this cause ye hear them not 
because ye are not of God.” That was 
Christ’s way of saying that a delight in 
evil utterly blinds the mind as well as the 
conscience. 

So it hascome to bealm»sta proverb that 
the most gullible of all men are the protes- 
sional unbelievers in Christ’s teaching. 
The Thevsophists and the Spiritualists are 
nearly all infidels, and are the most easily 
humbugged and cheated of all liviag men. 
Hundreds of the most successful showmen 
in the spiritualistic line have been shown 
up; but it all makes no difference; their 
dupes cannot be undeceived. They are 
determined to believe a lie. Madame Bla- 
vatsky is proved a charlatan of the gross- 
est sort; but her dupes still cling to her 
Mahatmas. The Curistian religion is 
quite beyond their faith; they are 
not so credulous as to believe that Jesus 
was the Son of God, that his teachings 
came from God, that he did miracles ard 
rose from the dead; but that vulgar, im- 
moral men and women d) miracles now 
they believe with open-mouthed and gap- 
Christ’s word is still true. 
What they believe is the fruit of their char- 
acter. The children of God believe the 
things of God; and the children of the 
Devil believe the Devil’s lies. 
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THE JOINT ASSEMBLY IN LON- 
DON. 


Ir would be foolish to imagine that the 
very significant joint meeting of the Con. 
gregational and Baptist Unions of England 
and Wales, which we report in another 
column, points to any union of those two 
strong representatives of British Non- 
conformity. It is, however, encour- 
aging. As was said by the chair- 
man, the wonder is that such an event 
never occurred before. That it has hap- 
pened now in an index of progress. Hav- 
ing been done once, it will be done often, 
and the two bodies wi!'l be brought closer 
and closer together. What the result will 
be we do not quite venture to prophesy. 
Finally, of course, there will be union 
formal and confessed, for the Millenium is 
coming; but that may be long away. Yet 
the rapid and wonderful progress of the 
sentiment of fraternity among Christians, 
leads us to believe that we are in mcst 
danger of erring when we put off the 
blessed consummation to a remote future. 

These two denominations, in England, 
have mote to bring them together, and less 
to separate them than in the United States. 
There they are united by a fellowship of 
wropgs. They sre both non-conformist, 
dissenting Churches. They have not the 
advantage of state support, social or finan- 
cial. Ina hundred ways they feel their 
disabilities. They hardly dare to call their 
meeting-houses churches; they are only 
chapels. It is true, as Dr. Parker reminded 
them, that by standing together, they have, 
step by step, carried on the process of 
disestablishing the Church of England, but 
the work is not complete, and it must be 
completed by their united effort. Then 
these two denominations are not kept apart 
there by any euch claims of exclusive 
right to the Church of Christ and its’ sac- 
raments as are too often used on this side 
the water. Why they should not unite in 
closer bonds we do not see. But there are 
meny things pertaining to English matters, 
political and religious, which we cavnot 
see. One of our leading Baptist representa- 
tive journals in this city has said that it sees 
no reason why Congregationalists and Free 
Baptists here should not consolidate; and 
we presume it would say the same of the 
majority of the Baptists and the Congrega- 
tionalists of England. 

The Christian heart cannot but be lifted 
up in gratitude over every step it can see 
of progress toward the union of separated 
Christian hearts. We love to watch the 
answer which is coming so rapidly in our 
day to our blessed Lord’s last prayer that his 
disciples may be one. Let them love each 
other more. Let them seek each other’s 
welfare. Let them take each other to their 
hearts. No wonder that to the Baptists and 
Congregationalists who met in that united 
session a bit of Heaven had been granted 
them on earth. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


Tae Knights of Labor have finished the 
work of their recent convention at Cvieve- 
land, and adjourned, apparently without 
having gained much, if anything, in the 
way of strengthening the organization. 
They have failed to draw the numerous 
trades unions of the country isto their 
ranks, and also to provide an adequate 
and safe control over the question of strikes 
and boycotts, which were the two great 
points had in view by Mr. Powderly in get- 
ting up the convention. The enlargement 
of the General Executive Committee by the 
addiiion of new members, and by the elec- 
tion of men, the majority of whom are not 
at all fit for the place, does not promise well 
for the future of the organization. The 
new members chosen are not of the stamp 
of Mr. Powderly; and, indeed, he seems to 
have had but little control of the conven- 
tion. Extreme men, rather than those of 
cautious and conservative modes of think- 
ing and acting, took the reins into their 
Own hauds, and, for the most part, man- 
aged matters according to their notions. 
Mr. Powderly is, undoubtedly, a disap- 
Pointed man. He has not succeeded in 
any of the ends he had in view, and things 
in respect to the Knights of Labor do not 
seem to be at all improved by the work of 
the convention. 

The circumstances under which the con- 








vention met called for the exercise of great 
wisdom onthe part of its members. The 
strikes which have recently agitated and 
disturbed the industry of the country, in- 
volving enormous losses both to wage- 
earners and employers, as well as great in- 
convenience to the general community, 
and in numerous cases the c mmission of 
grave cffenses against the peace and good 
order of society, have been almost exclu- 
sively the work of the Knights of Labor. 
There was no adequate cause for these 
strikes, as the facts abundantly show; and, 
moreover, demands were made and princi- 
ples set forth by the strikers, to say noth- 
ing about the crimes committed, which no 
orderly and well-regulated communi'y can 
tolerate for a moment. Tae facts, as re- 
ported from time to time in the newspa- 
pers, subjected the Knights of Labor to a 
severely condemvatory judgment on the 
part of the general public, and brought 
discredit upon the whole organizution. The 
persecution of Chinamen, in the Pacific 
states and territories, by Knizhts .f Labor, 
was calculated to intensify the severity of 
this judgment. There is no doubt that, by 
such proceedings, the whole organization 
rapidly lost ground in the popular mind. 

To regain the ground thus lost, and place 
the organization ona basis that would com- 
mend itself to sensible men, and provide 
against the repetition of like mistakes in 
the future, was really the great task before 
the Cleveland convention; and it is much 
to be regretted that the convention did not 
prove itself cquai to the task. The result 
justly raises a doubt whether the labor 
forces of the country are competent to the 
task of organization on a rational basis, 
with prudent and discreet measures, and 
for the attainment of ends practicable and 
legitimate. The Kovights of Labor have 
yet to show this competency, if it really 
exists among them. Organization that 
turns out to be chaos and confusion, and 
is managed by fools, if not bad men, rather 
than by wise men, is not likely to secure 
the good of its own members, while it is 
quite likely to be a source of evil to the 
general commubity. 

The Kuights of Labor, as represented in 
the Cleveland Conventior, undertook to 
do too much in formulating a series of 
positive demands relating to the land policy 
of the General Government, and also in 
formulatiag a creed as to what should be 
the legal rate of interest, and especially so 
in adopting the Greenback heresy iu its 
mos‘ stupid and censeless form. A reso- 
lution was passed by the Convention giv- 
ing notice to any candidate for Congress 
tbat, unless he espouses and supports their 
views, be may expect to hear from the 
Knights of Labor in a serious loss of votes 
on election day. These gentlemen, all told, 
form but a small fragment of the wage- 
earners of the country, and a sti.l smaller 
fragment of the whole people of the United 
States. It is quite possible that, as com- 
pared with the whole people, they have too 
large an idea of themselves; and we are 
confident that they have overweighted 
themselves with the subjects of which they 
propose to take special supervision. Their 
better way is not to undertake to run the 
General Government and also the state 
governments, and not to make their secret 
organizations vittually political associa- 
tions. They will find an ample employ- 
ment for all their wisdom in the direct 
and immediate questions that rise between 
employers and employés, aud in devising 
the wisest and best methods of their proper 
adjustment in consistency with the rights 
of both classes, without going outside of 
these limits into the general field of public 
policy. 

We say these things with no indifference 
to the rights or the real wrongs of labor. 
The labor question is a living question, and 
alarge one; and we have no disposition to 
underrate its importance, or to cundemn 
apy just and wise effort made to improve 
the condition of the workingman, or pro- 
tect his rights against the oppressions and 
unreasonable exactions of capital. We be- 
lieve that workingmen have a perfect right 
to organize aad act together for their own 
protection, and that, so long as they confine 
themselves to lawful methods of action, no 
one has any just ground of complaint. We 
do not believe, however, in the blunders and 
mistakes of labor organizations, and 


especially in any attempt on their part to 
establish an imperium in imperio in the 
bosom of civil society. The Knights of 
Labor have given full proof that they have 
some things yet to learn; and, if they do 
not learn them, they will further show 
themselves to be very dull scholars. 


a 


THEY WILL FIGHT FIRST. 


Tur Rhode Jsland Republicans do not 
mean to be trifled with. They will not 
have their temperance Jaws turned into a 
farce to yrovide a place for General Bray- 
ton, and give him more opportunity to wreck 
the party, nor to promote the interests of 
the machine. 

Whatever else may enter into the discus- 
sion these are its main points. There never 
was and never will be, not at least in our 
day, a public movement of any kind not 
mixed up along its edges with more or less 
disreputable motive. We shall not under- 
take to say that every one of the 2,000 Law 
and Order Leaguers engaged in this protest 
against the election of General Brayton as 
S'ate Constable for Rhode I<land is a total 
abstainer or a believer in prohibitory legis- 
lation, though there is no reason to doubt 
that the movement represents the Temper- 
ance people as a body, and might count on 
the solid upanimity of every man in it as 
against the saloon. 

It is not for us to g> into such micro- 
scopic examinations. We take the case on 
its broad merits, avd find in it something 
that speaks well for the moral composition 
of the Republican Party, and which ought 
to be a plain lesson to its Jeaders as to the 
kind of men and measures they can hope 
to commit the party to support. 

People who choose to delude themselves 
with magnifying the very pos:ible presence 
of some bad motive in the protest into the 
characteristic feature of the whoie, can do 
so; but only by a very extraordinary turn- 
ing of the blind eye on the ho est indigna- 
tion whieh has driven ¢o large and ipfluen- 
tial a body of Rode I-land Republicans 
into revolt. 

The simple meaning of tuis uprising in 
Rhode Island is that the Republicans there 
will not be made parties to bad government 
by the corrupt schemes of their leaders, 
whoever goes to the Senate, ard whatever 
muy become of importunte beggars who 
wish to be provided for. 

The thunder of the protest does not all 
come from indignation that General Bray- 
ton is a defaulterto the Government, cor- 
rupt and unfit to be charged with the exe- 
cution of the Temperance Jaws. It is the 
muttering of a deeper and more dangerous 
wrath against the political bargaining 
which made this disgraceful election by 
the legislature a step in the choice ofa 
United States Senator. 

The short lesson of the whole is one 
which “little Rnody ” has given the world 
before. The sum of it is that men who 
want to lead the Republican Party have to 
reckon with the two most intractable and 
unmanageable elements in the world, con- 
science and honest, intelligent purpose. 

Tue Republican Party is the party of 
conscience and intelligecce. It may not 
be so in virtue of its plaiforms, nor in vir- 
tue of the wishes and intea‘tions of its 
now-a-days leaders; but it is so in virtue of 
its composition. Its membership repre- 
sents the intelligence, the character, the 
conscience, the progressive morality and 
progressive politics of the country. 

These are the peoole who will win in ev- 
ery long battle. God’s eternal decree has 
put the command of the world in their 
hands. They may have to fightfor it; but 
they will figat for it, and they can fight for 
it; and fight hard and long, and come out 
fresh at the end, for the simple reasua that 
people who fight for truth aad righteous- 
ness thrive on their battle, and the harder 
it is the stronger they grow. 

This Rhode Island protest notifies the 
incompetent blunderers who expect to 
keep the party ia power by evading moral 
issues,-by doing little for good government 
and nothing for temperance, to get out of 
the way. In Sidney Smith’s witty phrase, 
they are ‘‘ great at a slopor a puddle” but 
they ‘‘ cannot do anything with the Atlantic 
ocean.” They can make slates and play 
out little games and sharp ones, but they 
, donot know anything about eonscience, 











honest purpose, intelligent conviction, or 
the strength with which the better class of 
people act when they are aroused to deal 
with such a tremendous evil as the auda- 
cious power of the salocn threatens to 
bring on American society. 

On this point there are two facts, both 
undeniable, and both well calculated to 
make the time-serving politician exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. The first is, that 
there is in this country a vast amount of the 
raw material of latent conscience and intel- 
ligence, by means of which, when aroused, a 
tremendous move can be made on the saloon 
and the saloon power. The other is, that 
for the most part this material is to be 
found in some sort of connection with the 
people who comprise the constituency of 
the Republican Party. 





ANOTHER POLYGAMY AMEND- 
MENT. 





Senator Cuttom, of Illinois, introdueed 
into the Senate, last week, a joint resolu- 
tion proposing to the legislatures of the 
several states an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to be known as 
Article Sixteen, providing as follows: 

“Section 1. The only institution or contract 
of marriage within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction, shall be that 
of the union in marriage cf one man with one 
woman ; and bigamy or polygamy is forever pro- 
hibited; any law, custom, form, or ceremony, 
civil or religious, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

**Section 2. No state shall pass any law or 
allow any custom, form, or ceremony of mar- 
riage, except in obedience to, and conformably 
to, the institution of marriage as herein defined 
and established; but otherwise the regulation 
within each state of marriage and divorce, and 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over these sub- 
jects shail belong to the states as heretofore.” 

* Section 3, Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 

This, while aiming at the same result, is 
an improvement upon the amendment as 
agreed upon by the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives, to which 
we referred last week. It is better in the 
use of fewer words: and yet the first 
clause in the second section is wholly un- 
necessary, since the prohibition which it 
contains is obviously implied in the first 
section. What the section says in regard 
to marriage and divorce, as subject to state 
legislation, had better be left out of the 
amendment altogether. There is no occa- 
sion for saying anything on the subject. 
Nor is there any occasion for a constitu- 
tional definition of marriage as given in 
the first section, since the meaning of the 
word is perfectly understood and fully 
settled by the common law of the country. 
Constitutions are assumed to use words in 
their well-understood sense, and hence do 
not usually define the words they use. 

All that is needed in an amendment to 
the Constitution, aimed at polygamy, is 
simply to prohibit bigamy or polygamy 
within the jurisdiction of the United States 
and within that of the several states, and 
then to authorize Congress to enforce this 
prohibition by appropriate legislation. 
This covers the whole question, and leaves 
the necessary legislation to the discretion 
of Covgress. More words are not needed 
than are found in the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, prohibiting slavery and authorizing 
Congress by appropriate legislation to en- 
force the prohibition. Tne simpler and the 
fewer the words the better, provided they 
definitely express the idea intended to be 
realized. 

We are heartily in favor of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution that would au- 
tborize Congress to establish uniform laws 
on the subject of marriage and divorce 
throughout the United States. We believe 
this to be the only effectual remedy for the 
enormous evils of the divorce system as 
practically existing in this country under 
state legislation. But we do not suppose 
that, at present, public sentiment has 
reached tne point at which such an amend- 
ment would have any chance of success. 
Hence we would not unite the probibition 
of polygamy and the power of Congress, 
or the denial of its power, to legislate in 
regard to marriage and divorce, in the same 
amendment. Let the latter subject stand 
where it is for the present; and let us have 
an amendment that will strike down poly- 





gamy in every part of the land, and put it 
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beyond the power of the states to establish 
it auywhere. Tois is the one thing now to 
be done. The public sentiment of the 
country is ripe for it; and there can be no 
doubt that a properly worded amevdment, 
looking simply to this end, would be 
promptly ratitied by the requisite number 
of state legislatures. Congress ougnt to 
be wise enough to propose such an amend- 
ment io the suitable f rm. 


Editorial Rotes. 


Mr. GLADSTONE was defeated on the second 





readiug of the Home Rule Bill on Monday night 
by a majority of thirty votes. Tne dissolution 
of Parliament mill quick'y follow and an appeal 
to the country will be made, Ireland’s chance 
is merely postponed; itis not lost, At no dis- 
tant day there will surely be a union of those 
disaffected elements in Parliament which are 
willing to grant some sort of Home Rule, intoa 
party of power sufficient to secure the adoption 
ofthe principle for which Mr, Gladstone has 
worked, and which he has almost won, Th® 
difference has been that sec- 
which 

representation in 


point of 
tion = off the Bill 
Ireland the right of 
Parliament. With thre, 
changed, even the Chamberlain seceesionists 


denies to 
the Impenal 


would return to the party which Mr. Giadstone 
leads. We may be sure that a reform that has 
once secured the support of over three hundred 
members of the House of C. mmons cannot be 
stayed, nor result in anything but ultimate vic- 
tory. The aristocracy of England, in the com- 
ing appeal to the country, will put for-h ener- 
gies scarcely second to thoee with which is op- 
posed the reform of 1832; but it will have to 
yield again before the sweep of progress and 
reform, May Mr. Gladstone be spared to wit- 
ness the victory of the final tnumph! 


Tere need not be any great fuss made over 
Joseph Cook’s attsck on Andvuver at the Sara- 
tuga meeting of tbe American Home Mission- 
ary Society. 1t was the bour given to the Con- 
greyational Union, and Dr Cobb, who should 
not be judg d bsruly fer his error, invited 
Joseph Cook, who 18 certainly a popular and in- 
teresting #peaker, to treat of church-building. 
Ot course be kn«w how Mr. Cook had taken ad- 
van age of the Americ1n Buard’s peutral plat- 
form to air his dispute: butafcer the severe 
rebuke he gt then from Dr. Taylor, it was not 
to be expected ‘hat he wouid r-peac the off- nse. 
Nevertheiess Dr. Cobb was careful to tell him, 
as distioctiy as his politevesa would allow, that 
he waoted him to speak only on this work of 
the society, aud ‘hat the society had notoing to 
do with discussions on theolugv. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Cvok b gan his first sentence, with an at- 
tack on Anduver and ended it with the same, 
and made nis theological grievance the most 
prominent part of bis apeech. Of course some 
cheered, but that there was ag neral feeling 
of psin was very evident No one approved of 
it. This was the only bloton the otherwise ex- 
cellent meeting. 


Mriui0ons of men have lived and died in this 
world, and gone 1n'o the next world, without 
any title to Gusprl salvation through the yrace 
ot God, not because th: y w-re absolutely 1gu0- 
rant of the way Of life, not brcause they were 
pusitive disbelieve rs io the truth of the Gospel, 
not because they deliberateiy meant always co 
disregurJ this trath, and pot because they were 
nm ver 1mpressed with 18 :mportance to them, 
but oecause, as it seemed to them, they pever 
fuucd juct tue right we to make their own 
perroval salvation 10 the Gospel way a matter 
of imwediate, pracucal and fival action. This 
was thric life-long difficul'y, alike 1p youth avd 
middle life, and even iu old age in many cases. 
Tocy always had sometbing e)se which they 
desmed it more imporvant todo. Oa the ques- 
tion of fume, they were wholiy delivquent, and 
80 they oied and went to the bar of God. Our 
Saviour tel. us to ‘seek first the Kingdom cf 
God and bis riguteousn: ss”; and there never 
was a time iu the entire journey of litein which 
they prop sed immediase obedience to this di- 
rection. Thow mistake is a sad one, alike in 
itseif and is results, Beiug once committed, 
it has a terrible and increasing power to perpet- 
uate itself, Every day of its continuance adds 
to the probability thatit will never be corrected. 
It finality assumes the form of an iuveterate 
and confirmed babis of mind, and goes on from 
year to year of iteelf without effort, without 
resistance, and almost witacut any copscicus- 
ness of its presence, and always with a decreas- 
ing prospect of eny otner course of jife. Alas! 
fur the man of whom this pic ure is true! 
Well were i; for bim if he could vupen his eyes 
to tbe fac 8 of bisown situation. He would not 
do so witbout alarm, apd perchance might ask 


the jailer’s question: “*What must I do to be 
saved?” Asking the ques*ion, be might hear 
the answer and imitate the jailer’s example. 

Tue Rev. Geo. H Norton, of Alexandria, Vs., 
writes us: 

I nave no wish to discuss the wisdom of the recent 
Canon of the Diocese of Virginia, which you cop- 
demn as ‘cruel, un-Christian and heathenisb.” 
Perhaps, however, you do not know two facts—viz.: 

Ist. Colored clergymen have t e same right to 
seats and votes, in the Council, on all subjects, that 
the white -lergy have, and the new Canon does not 
affect this right. 

2d, Colorea congregations, which miy become 

self-supporting, have the same right to send d-le- 
gates to the Counci!, with fui] powers of speech and 
vote on all subjects, that any new self-supporting 
white congregation has, and the new Canon does 
not interfere with this right. 
The facts given above somewhat modify the con- 
clusions drawn from the first information re- 
ceived. It remains true (we quote the new 
Canon) that ** tbe colored people cf Virginia who 
are, cr may hereafter b», connected with the 
Protestant Episcopal Cburch., shall constitute a 
Missionary Jurisdiction of the diocese.” They 
are set cff, all of them, by themselves. We see 
that the propositions first made, rot allowing the 
representatives of this colored Convocation in 
the State Convention to vote, except on matters 
relativg to their own color, did not pass. This 
is better than we supposed. 


THE conservative tendency now making itself 
felt througbout the Evangelical Church of Ger- 
many bas entered even the province of Gotha, 
the stronghold of ultra-Jiberalsm for many 
decades. The superin'endent of this province, 
Dr. Karl Schwarz, died some few montbs ago. 
He represented the most negative side of the 
Prot-stantenverein, the association of lib: ral (in 
the Germap, not the American sense of the word) 
cburches and pastors of Germany. The order 
in bis will that be should be cremated in Gotha 
caused @ great sensation snd offense even among 
bis confr-res. The question of his succession 
has been in suspense ever siuce, and 
the recent selection of Dr. Kretschmar, Consis- 
tory Councilor at Kooigsberg, for this respon- 
sible position bas becn a bitter disappointment 
to the spiritual brethren of Swartz. The Prot. 
Kirchenzeitung, the organ of the Prutestanten- 
vercin, laments: ‘* With this step the traditions 
of oue huncrea years have been broken.” This 
is true, as the names of Léffl r, Bretschneiver, 
Petersen,Schwartz,who bave ali been sup: rinten 
dents iu Gotha and have exerted great influence 
in favor of German liberal theology reaching 
far beyond tbe limits of their little country, 
show. Dr. K. is moderate in his views, repre 
senting a fair type of the mediating theology of 
Germany, and bis appointment is one of the sig- 
nificant signs of the times. 











Mr. CLEVELAND was married ss sensibly as 
a republican could well be. There was no dis- 
piay, nO ostentation, no magniticence. The 
fureign diplomats were astouuded at the sim- 
plicity of it all. Some were even grieved at what 
seemed an Official slizbt. They could not un- 
derstand tbat Mr. Cleveland was married as a 
¢1 izen of Buffsio, ard not as President of the 
United Staes. lp disgusting contrast to the 
Peeviden.’s goud taste, the course of our daily 
pters must be noted. Tne reporters bave atan- 
doned tnemseives to prytug personalities. Noth- 
ing connected with the engagementof Mr. Cieve- 
lavd and Miss Folsom, with their marriage, cr 
with their wedoing j.uri ey, bas been tov trivial 
or woe private for tuelr cavesdropp: ng 10 rusion. 
They were, very prvoerly, denied avmission to 
tue Wuite House; but toeie apt imagination 
furnished forch scensstioual details, fit only for 
& press tnat is enterprising at tne expense of 
decency, and fur a public «bat 18 aegraded to the 
puint of resuing such stuff. The sensation was 
bot ended with the wedding. hepurters ful 
lowed, as fast as steam could carry them, ibe 
coupie toast songht on'y to be alove; aud in the 
Tetreat that Was to have been quiet, the briue- 
groom aud bride have been subjected to the: 1m- 
pud vt inquiries and gaze of the gussip-mong- 
ers. For wil tuis the pruprietors and ediors of 
the pap: rs, and vot the reporters, are to biame. 
One cannot help thinking that even the Court 
Circular, of Evg'and, which gives its royal gus- 
tip: fliviaudly avd always in a adgoified, if unin- 
lerestiug, Mapner, would be preferable to the 
swasn of our sensativnal dailies. 


Joux KELLY, who, last week, died in this city, 
alter Datuiog with ulsease ior some seventeen 
moutus was, and jor years had been, a conspic- 
uous pgurein the D.mocratic politics of this 
ci y, 8ud was by no means inconspicuous in the 
Democratic politics of the stare. The Tammany 
4 Democracy, numbering some fifty or s)x'y 
thousand D-. mocreti« voters, who, for the most 
part, are lrisbmen, suostantially knew no otcer 
pobucal or. party jaw than the will of John 
Keily. This made him a power alike to be feared 
and courted. And while he did not use his 
power in seeking office for bumseif, he seemed to 
find a real pleasuré 1n disposing of tbe poil ‘ical 
fortunds of othirs, His suco.ts as a “ boss” in 








politics was certainly a very marked ove; and it 
is doubtful whetber the Tammany Demucrats 
will readily find bisequal in this respect. It has 
sometimes been said tbat these Democrats must 
have « ** boss,” and that John Kelly war, on the 
whole, abou: as good a one as they could have, 
Inteliectually, he was a much Jarger man, and 
morally a better man, than Tweed, who preceded 
bim as a Tammavy “ boss,” and # ho was **boss” 
and thief at the same time. He was a member 
of the Catholic Church, and, as to his private 
character and domestic relations, we have never 
heard a word of repruachtrom any source. The 
criticisms upuv him and the opposition to him 
have all related to nis management of the Tam- 
mavy Democracy, and for these criticisms he 
often furnished a just occarion. The public 
interests generally derive but utile benefit trom 
the career of pulitical ‘* bosses,” and, were the 
race 10 become extinct altogether, the peorle 
would suffer no damage. Mr. Kelly’s death puts 
bis soul 1otu another worid,where the politics of 
earth have no existence, and where moral cbhar- 
acter, as God sees it and judges of it, is the one 
supreme qnes 10n ia relation w buman destiny. 
It moral character 1s thus significant hereafter, 
it should receive honor here. 


Miss Frances E. WiLuarp writes us: 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


The picture presented in your last issue of the 
failure to utilize the new Local Option la¥ in Vir- 
ginia is dolorous indeed. The colored vote seems to 
have been controiled by the saloons, while in the 
farther South, as we all know, it has gone jar ely to 
the temperance people. Wili you allow me to give 
two reasons that seem to me potent in explanation 
of all this ? 

First: We cannot reap where we have not sown. 
Virginia has had no such seed-time of missionary 
and educational work amvng the freedmen as the 
Gulf States have enjoyed. Tne wave of Christian 
effort swept beyond, and leit it * bigh and dry.” 

Second: The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union 1s weaker in the Old Domunion than in any 
other state. It has been almost impossible to gain 
a foothold, financially, or in any other way. A few 
have shown a most perovic spirit, but in general the 
* better classes” have kept entirely aloof, while iu 
other states they have rallied to the white ribbon 
standard. 

Like Palestine, where Chris*ianity was cradled, 
Virginia, “‘ mother of Presidents,” has been lett 
behind inthe gre t battle of Humanity. ‘ ’Tis true, 
tis pity, and pity "tis ’tis true.” 


THat miserable Oleomargarine bil], utterly 
unreasonable, based only on buncombe, is re- 
spousible for one most shametul result. May 
27th and 29th had been reserved for the ex- 
tremely important Indian bills for the allot- 
ment of iands in severaltv, aud for the pas 
sage of railroads through Indian reservatious. 
All the friends of tbe Indian were very anxious 
to have tbeze bills pass the House, as they have 
already passed the Senate. They are ot vital im- 
portance for the solution of the Indian qaes ion 
But the Houee of Representatives was willing to 
throw overbvarg, into the scramble and dauger 
of the last days of the session all the interests of 
the (ndians, if they could only squabble over 
such a picayuoieh and lad cruus suvject as olco- 
margarne. One day wvuuld save the bills. 
Will the House, which was willing 10 waste a 
week over ol Owargarine, give one burried day 
to the [nciaps? The failure to do it 18 already 
a crime which we hope wiil not be allowed tw 
become quite fatal. 


ELAINE GOODALE writes us from Hampton In- 
B itue: 


“Have you seen Miss Kate Foote’s ‘Day at 
Hampton’ ia THE INDEPANDENT?” ask.d somebody 
atthe breakfast table tuis murning--our Hamptou 
breakfast tabie. And then she quuted irom memo- 
ry, the fullowiug paragraph: * Jhere was one curi- 
ous thiug to be vbserved during the exervises, 
Whenever there was singing it was the blacks wno 
rose, and whose voices rang out in the soft, tull- 
timed melodies peculiar to the race, and never an 
Indian, The rea race is musicless, apparently.” 

Mr. Kathbup, our murica] leader and teacher of 
vocu] and instrumeutal music, jvoked mildly ivuig- 
nant on behalf of his favorite pupils. “ Four of tue 
Most promioent sopraues in the choir are Indian 
girls,’ he remarked with great promptitude. * Re- 
becca’s voice is one of the sweetest that we have.” 
* Didn’t the [udian school tase part in the cuo- 
ruses? "I usked. *Certaiuly. Tney rose whenever 
the others did, and they heiped a great dea) in the 
* Hallelujah chorus.’” “sboult you say that the 
Indians are reasonably apt at music?” “1 think 
they areremarkably apt. They make fully as rapid 
progress on tue parlor organ a8 my white pupils; 
and among toe large number toat [ bave tiaght I 
have fuund ouly two or three who co.]d not learo 
to play. Toere are several who bave an excejleut 
touch. Angel, w20 has been taking lersonps about 
a year, can play through the ugual Church service, 
Tue Indians are more docile, in leapmng to sing by 
note, thav the colored studeuts. The Negroes will 
persist in singing by ear, while the [udians are bent 
on understauu og every step and will not leave it 
till they do underetend it.” 

“ we oould bardly expect them to be at home in 
the ‘ Plantation Mviodies,’ which are tne inheritance 
of the Negro, and our musical at.raction on Anni- 
versary Day,” says somebody. “They do sing 
them, thougn,” puts in another member of our table, 


_ “"Swo years ago, I was travelling with @ party of 
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Indians, an: they sang plantation songs ont 


he 
with so much expression that the Genera) = 
everybody else was delighted. They had caught 


them up and rendered them with much of the ‘gen. 
ute ring.’” “ You ought to hear my Sunday-schoo} 
class of ‘new’ boys,” declared another, “Bye 

one wants a hymn-book and looks at it with aj) his 
might, even when he can’t find the Place; ang 
every che tries to sing even if he hasnt the 
vaguest idea of the words. Of course, most of them 
can’t read, Itis very funny to watch them, Harry 
has really a very sweet tenor, Mr. Ratbbun, 
although he hasn’t quite learneu how to Manage it 
yet. And how the boys did sing last nignt at their 
‘family prayers!’ To be sure, the basses were on 
two or three different keys, but the heartiness in jt 
all was commendable.” The upshot of the Matter 
seems to be that Indians are extremely fond of 
music and that it isa powerful influence among 
them for good, It has already become a saying out 
West that “the hymn-book is a good missionary,” 
We hope that Miss Foote, ~nose letter ig charming 
and most appreciative, will not be offended by our 
little breakfast table symposium upon what was a 
very natural mistake for a stranger to make, We 
merely want to enlighten other strangers as to the 
musical talent and growing aptitude of the red man. 





WE have before us the full text of the Senate 
proceedings of April 21st, relative to the pro- 
posed celebrations, in 1889 and in 1892, reepect- 
ively, of the one-huvdredth anniversary of the 
formation of the Government under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and of the four- 
hundredth annivereary of the discovery of 
America. Senator Gorman introduced a rego- 
lution referring the subject to a committee for 
consideration, and ptesented, at the same time, 
& memorial signed by many residests of Wash- 
ington and other cities, in which were get forth 
the reasons for the celebrations. The memorial 
favurs Washington as the proper site fcr a sin- 
gle exposition, which sball be inaugurated in 
1889, and reach its “grand consumma‘ion” in 
1892, and which sball be thereafter, to a certain 
extent, permanent. The project coincides, in 
the main, with the one we have all along fa- 
vored. We think it would be unwise, however, 
to lessen the glory of either celebration by con- 
necting it, in any way, with the other. The one 
is of national, and the other of international 
interest. They should, therefore, be quite dis- 
tinct from each other. But we douot, seriously, 
if it would be well to attempt the two celebra- 
tions, even under separate managements. There 
is scarcely time to prepare for a creditable ex- 
position in 1889. Let the entire energies of 
the nation be concentrated on the single cele- 
bration to commemorate the discovery of Amer- 
ica, and le: Congress authorize preparations for 
the grandest possible exposition in 1892. 





Tue strike of tbe horse-car drivers and con- 
duc‘ors of New York and Brooklyn, on Saturday, 
of last week, wis as senseless as it was fruitless. 
It was ordered without warning or reason by 
that set of short signted blunderneads who 
compose the Executive Board of the Empire 
Protec ive Association. The drivers and con- 
ductors who were compelled to strike had no 
grievances; their hours were short and their 
wages were good. Their pay had not been so 
higb, however, as to furnish a ready surplus be- 
youd family expenses fer the support of the 
idlers and beggars, who, until a month ago, were 
wage-sarners on the Tnird Avenue Ruilroad. 
For a time, it is true, the generous Kaizhts of 
other lines freely shared their wages with the 
loafers; but their fraternal benevulence soon 
spent itself, and, last week, the discontent 
amoug the industrious was such that the bene- 
ficiaries saw that they must either work or 
starve. In their desperation they asked the 
Executive Board of Tyrants to command a gereral 
strike on all roads, in order t> force the Toird 
Avenue Road to discharge the non-union men, 
who have been its drivers and conductors since 
the former strike, and to yield to the terms of 
injns ice ongizally demand d. The Execu ive 
Tyrauts will rue the day that hev becam: a par- 
ty to this conspiracy. The strike was an igao- 
minious failure ; it collapsed within twenty-four 
bours. The significant feature of tne defeat 
was that it was due to in‘erpal dissension and 
rebellion among the Kuights themreives. They 
would not endure ideness that was enforced, 12 
order that a few might win while the many lost, 
aod all for a cause that was neither common 
nor just. The prestige of tne local Jabor leaders 
is gone. Through their follv the Kuights lost 
at every point; while the Third-Avenue Road, 
against which their spite and strepg"h ws di- 
rected, reaped the ¢xtraordinary profits tbat 
naturally fell to the only surf1c3 line in the city 
whose cara were running. Several of the insti- 
gators of the strike have been arrested on the 
charge of conspiracy. It is to be hoped that 
their cases will be pushed to speedy trial, aod 
that, if conviction be possible under the law, it 
will be awarded. But we do not fear a repeti- 
tion of Saturday’s fiasco. The Knights have 
bad their fill of experierce. At last they know 
that the tyranny of capital is less to be feared 

than the tyravpy cf idleness and starvation. 


Mz. PowpzBty intreduced a resolution at the 
Cleveland Convention of the Knights of Labor 
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in regard to election-day, which was adopted by 
the Convention, and which says: 


«“ While we recognize the right of every man to 

indulge in the use of tiquor to such extent as he 
may deem necessary for health or comfort, yet we 
do recommend on that day each workman to re- 
frain from the use of liquor of all kinds,so that he 
may exercise witha clear head his prerogative as 
a citizen iu selecting proper men to represent the 
people.” 
This is certainly a very good recommendation so 
far as 1t goes; but the difficulty with is is tha: 
it dves not go far enovgh. If it is important 
for the workman to bave “a clear head” on 
election-iay, we think it quite as important that 
be sboald have ‘*a clear bead” on every day. 
The truth is that there is no day in a man’s life 
in which he can really afford to have anything 
else but * a clear bead”; and if whisky and beer 
drinking will intefere with this result, as is the 
fact, then the better, and indeed the only safe 
way is torefrain from the drinking altogether, 
and ‘hus keep one’s head ‘*clear” all the time. 
This 1s our advice to workingmen and to every 
body else. If the workingmen of this country 
would follow this advice, they would do them- 
selves more good than can be done 'y all the 
labor aesociations they can orgavize ip a cen- 
tury. King Alcohol, and not King Capital, is 
far their worst enemy. Labor is far more op- 
pressed by whisky and beer drinking than by 
low wages or long hours. 





A CHINAMAN by the name of Ab Lit was r-- 
cently convicted in Portland, Oregon, on the 
charge of violating the ordinance of that citv 
against the smoking of opium. The ordinance 
provides as follows: 

“ Any person who shall smoke opium in any house 

or place, or shall be in any house or plaee where 
opium is being smoked, without any lawful business, 
shall be deemed guiity of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction there *f before the police judge, shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than ten dollars nor 
more than one hundred dollars, or imprisonment in 
the county jail not exceeding twenty days.” 
I'he power given by the legislature to the city is 
power *to prevent and suppress opium smok- 
ing, and houses or places kept therefor, and to 
punish any keeper of such house or place, or 
person who smokes therein, or frequents the 
same.” It appears that Ah Lit, the Chinaman 
in qu s'ion, smoked opium in bis own house. 
Judge Deady, of the Unaited States District 
Court. to whom be app'ied for a writ of habeas 
corpus, aod by whom the writ was granted, dis- 
charged bim from custody on the ground that 
the ordinance under which he was convicted ex- 
ceeded the pover of the city of Portland, and 
tha’, therefore, the co.vic iun was unlawful. 
He said that the ordinance was ** not so much 
the result of a desire on our part to reform the 
‘Heathen Cninee’ as to annoy bim,” and that 
law, especially the Foureenth Amendment to 
the Constitu ion of the United States, coud not 
accommodate itself to any such purpore. It is 
creditavle to our Federal courts that they have 
treat: d all questions relating to Cninamen with 
judicial candor. 





Here are a few of the latest definitions not 

af er Webster: 

MANUFACTUSER—A man whose control of bis owa 
business is limited to paying the bills. 

BoycorT—A benevvulent lustitution imported from 
Ireland, 

STRIKE—A0o improved gun, that wounds ten at 
the breech as often as ove at the muzzie. 

CAPITALIST—A villain who has accumula ed stome- 
thing by his own industiy. 

LaBoR AGITATOR—A toiling workman, who labors 
sixteeu hours a day—with his chin. 

KniGHT—A brave fellow, who, by a solemn oath, 
has parted with his personal jiberty. 

EIGHT-H)UR MOVR&MENT—A charitable scheme for 
the b_nefit of saloon keepers. 

DISTRICT SECKETARY--A svvereign ruler who ‘‘orders 
out” those wno want to work. 

LaBorER—A suffering wartyr from the tyranny of 
Strikers. 

STRIKER—A man having a “good time,” with a 
headache and an empty pocket the next morn- 
ing. 


Txose pipers which have been bitterly ridicul- 
ing and abusing Osrnus W. Field as a railroad 
wrecker wiv could only mesn mischief. became 
a8 be proposed to purchase tae second mortgage 
bonds of the N. Y. & N. E. Railroad Company, 
have pot done their full duzy when they have 
published bis full vindication by the committee 
of the Massachuse ts legislature The shrewd 
Bo«toa bankers secured the purchase of the 
bonds from the state, a' an enormous discount 
fro.o the price offered by Fi-id, Sage and o hers 
by conviacing the govervor tnat Mr. Field had 
declared that 1t was his intention to ‘* freeze 
out” the creditors of the road and after fore- 
closure to reorganize. It is now clearly proved 
that Mr. Fi.id and bis associates had no such 
intention, and that it was against their inter- 
eststo do so. The charge was a most serious 
injurv to Mr. Fiela’s character, and we are 
heartily glad tbat be determined to force an 1n- 
vestigation, obtained with oif§cuity by the state 
leguslatare,  Goyernbr Robjpeon did what 


{ 





would have been just mght if he had not been 
so grossly deceived by the men whose interest 
it was to deceive hiv, and wh» have profited by 
the heavy loss of the state. This time, if there 
is any crookedness it is in Boston, not New 
York. When the attacks were most virulent 
against Mr. Field, his brother, Henry M. Field, 
D.D., editor of The Evangelist, wrote a jong let- 
ter to The Evening Post, showing that the story 
was improbable on the face of it, as it was 
utterly opposed wo the in‘erests of the parties 
accused ; and the Post printed it with the re 
teark that it was evident that Dr. Field did no’ 
koow the facts. It is now clear who did pot 
know the facts. 


.. We sre very favorably impressed by a let 
ter from Mr. Charies 8. Wofe, of Lewisburg, 
Penn., which takes issue with us on * Third 
Party Temperance.”” We quote a paragraph : 

Ifthe Republican Prohibitionists and the Demo- 

cratic Prohibitionists, instead of helping the saloon 
forces by grappling with each other, woud only 
consent to lay aside their partisanship, make * a 
definite issue” and meet the Rum Army on an open 
field, in solid phalanx and m full battle array, we 
would easily grapple the saloon. If, mstead of 
allowing themselves to become irritated and stirred 
up into antagonism by their over-sensitive partisan- 
ship, they would fall into line together, as they do in 
Church work and business enterprises, and unitedly 
grapp'e with the saloon power and the sadly deci- 
mated and demoralized party forces remaining after 
their withdrawal, the battle would be short, sharp 
and decisive, aod the victcry would bs certainly, if 
not easily, won. Prohibition partisanship (Repub- 
lican and Democratic) is a strong protecting fortress 
to the saloon. 
Republicans and Democrats, unfortunately, are 
not the only Probibitiunists who are blinded by 
partisanship. bere bas been enough of it 
in the Third Party to d-feat mapy good tem- 
perance candidates. Temperance men in all the 
parties have eomething to leara. 


....T'wo weeks ago, in an editorial on ‘* Third 
Party Temperance,” we said that some of the 
leaders of the Third Party, ** bave derided and 
discouraged attempts to put either of the old 
parties right on the t ance question,” and 
‘‘seem to glory in the deteat of Democratic, Re 
publican, or non-partisan temperance meas 
ures.” The Voice says that the latter statement 
is false. In reply we need only say that on the 
same page, and in the same ediwrial, The Vowce 
admits hat it discouraged the attempt to pass 
the probibitory ameudment resolution at Al- 
bany, and the Local Option bill at Trenton. 
The former was a Republican, the latter a non- 
partisan movement. It also says that 1t do-sn’s 
want the Republican Party to take up the tem- 
perance issue. (n other words, like one of ita 
correspondents of the previous week, it doesa’t 
want prohibition, ex:ept by the Tuird Party, 
[his is the talk of men whose par‘y pe juaice is 
stronger than their temperance fealty. 





..The enterprise of gift journalism cannot 
go much farther than in the case of the excel- 
lent hictle monthly sheet, Good Tidings, eaited 
by an active home muissivnary in Yankton, Dak 
H-~ offers to any bor or girl who will bring bim 
four twenty-five cent subscribers “a photograph 
(cabinet siz.) of our home missionary hurse, 
Comer.” Sve is a borse of character. **Shbe 
was born in Dako a, June 29th, 1831, and was 
covsecrated to the Lord from her birth. She 
trudged five miles to Sunday-school and back 
the firss Sunday of ber life, and has been de- 
vo‘ed to her work ever since.” The person who 
sends the largest number of subscribers is to 
have also the *“‘ Story of Comet,” in manuscripr, 


....Ex-Judge Fuller on, of this city, a’ gued, 
last werk, before the House Com™ittre on War 
Claims in favor of the Government's assuming 
the d2bts of the late Confed-racy. He nuiv ly 
asked, if the Government woaldu’t assume the 
debts, who wou'd? The ex-judge can’t realize 
that war, lke fire, may result in the »bsolure 
loss of pruperty. Tbose who have been led to 
buy the Coufederate bonds, in the tuougat that 
they would one day be valuabie, will find, if they 
tive long tpongh, that they bave been duped by 
their own fovuish iwagioation. It would be 
more prcfitable tv look up ancestral claims in 
the Euglisn Court of Chancery. 


....Tbe General Term of the Supreme Court 
in this city last week affirmed the judgment and 
sevtence of the court below in the case of Bud- 
densiek, the mud-mortar builder, who erected 
boures to tumble dovn by thir own weight and 
hill pe ple. He was promptly thereafier taken 
to Sing Sing und r a sentence of ten year’s im- 
prisonment ona conviction for mapslaogh:er 
by the falling of one of his buiidirgs. The 
sentence 18a just one, and the lessen taught 
was much needed in this city, if not elsewhre. 

...-Dr. Zachary Eddy, pastor of the Cburch 
of the Redeemer, Congregational, in Atiar ta, 
Ga., says 1n a letter to the Atlanta Constitution 
that ** The Congregationalist is in no tepee & 
denomination organ,” aud that the insertion.of 
acer ain article in is columns was ‘‘a grave, 
perbaps a crimioal error.” We must differ from 
Dr. Eday. The Congregationalist is notonly a 
denominational organ, but a very erergetic and 
intelligent one, abti also knows bow to select ite 
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.-The Southwestern Ohristian Advocate 
criticizes us for thes atement that ‘* The M-th- 
odist Episcopal Church South has acted more 
honorably tbae ours [sic] 1n its treatment of the 
colored people.” We nev r used this language. 
We did say thut the actiun of the Church Svuth 
bad the merit of bonesty and consistency, and 
that the Northern Church had failed both in 
courage and consistency. This nobody can 
truthfully deny. 


.. Secretary Manniog handed his resigna- 
tion to the President last week. Hs health 
seemed t> require retirement. The President, 
however, urged a vacation and refused to ac- 
cept the rm signation for the preseot. Mr. Man- 
bing is onc of the most efficien' members of the 
Cabinet, and it is to be boped that a vacation 
will r store bis bealth eufficiently to enable him 
to resume his du‘i-s, 


....We are glad to note the progress of the 
movement for the union of the Coristian Con- 
nection and the Christian Upion churches. The 
General Council of the latter body bas just 
unanimously approved the basis of union which 
we printed a few weeks ago. It now only re- 
mains for the General Convention of the Chris- 
tian Cunnection, which meets next October, to 
take similar action. 


....Senator Cockrell, when the Chiuese In- 
demnity Bill was under consideration in the 
Senate, took the broad ground tha: the United 
States bad no responsibiiity for the losses occa- 
tioned to Chinamen by the Rock Springs out- 
rage. It is to be hoped that the Senate will not 
adopt his doctrine on this subject. The case 18 
a perfectly clear oue for a just indemnity by the 
Government, 


.-The St. Paul Pioneer. Press, referring to 
the Blair pension bill recently psssei by the 
Senate, says that ‘it would be a libel upon the 
soldier to think that he bas asked or desires 
any such legislation.” The truth is, that the 
claim agen s, and not the soldiers, are the 
sources from which such bills spring. The peo- 
ple will at last open their eyes on this subject. 


...»The number of licensed liquor saloons in 
this city is 8,567, which gives an average of one 
such saloon fur every twenty-three voters. In 
some of the wards the average is etill higher. 
The license: Jaw of the state is about as bad as 
it can be made, and bad as it is it is stull worse 
in its administration, especially in the large 
cities. 


....The House of Representatives last week 
pass d the bill imposing a tax on oleomarga 
rine. It is to be boped that the Senate will not 
concur with the House in taxing one indus:ry 
in order t» fster the inter sts of another ip- 
dus ry. If the bill should reach the President, 
he will show bis good sense in vetoing 1t. 


....The “sporting” men all agree, we are 
told, *‘ that without public betting, that is, be:- 
ting cuncucted under the suspices of b>0k- 
makers and pool-sellers, thre can be no fur- 
ther prosperity for the American turf.” Very 
well, it 18 more important to conserve public 
morality than the ‘‘American turf.” 


.... Recorder Smyth, in sentencing John Most 
last week, gave him the full penaity of the lay, 
and exvurersed his regret that the law did not 
permit bim to pronouoce a severer sentence. 
He characteriz-d him as an *‘ atrocious ecoun- 
drel.” The characterization was warranted by 
the facts. 


....The State capitol at Albany in this state 
bas already cost $17,500,000, and it is by no 
means vet comp'ered, according to the designs, 
How much it will cost, when finished, nobody 
can tell. There bas been an enormous waste of 
the people’s money in the erectiun of this struc- 
ture. 


..By common content the Cumberland 
Presby:erisn Assembly reserved the repurt on 
union with the Methodist Protestant Cpurch 
for the action of the rext assembly. This action 
was auticipated, and 1s nos to the prejadice of 
the project. 








TO CUR READERS. 


It will give us much pleasure to charge 
the address of any of our subscribers who 
may requert us to do so during the eummer 
wouths, and we will be particularly obliged 
to them if they will kindly give us notice of 
con'emplated chat ge one or two weeks in 
advance. 
without any loss of papers to the subcsribers, 
We ask the special attention of our readers 
to the following. j 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 


One month.......$ .30/One year....... .8 
Three months... .75|Two years... wie 


It enables us to make the change 


” 





Six montbs:;..... 1.50|/Four years... .. 


00 
00 
-00 
50 
Nine months,.,. 2.25|Five years,,... 10.00 | 


8. 
5. 
Four moatbs.... 1.00) Three years..... z 
0. 





or for raising a club at the fo’lowing 


OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions. .........++++++++.82.50 each. 
. Three “a Srrovesseveeeee soe BEB CS 
Four és oaeccenia pene a) 
Five ” 0 sovceceeecoescoese 2.00 ‘ 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of Taz INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 cach is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, £0 that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piratiop of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall tuke pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpuse of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The‘club terms of Tue Inpx- 
PENDENT are sO very favorable that it isa 
very easy matter to raise aclub by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

We have printed in circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, ‘Beauty and the 
Beast,” with the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pieasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 


READING NOTICES. 


MEN HAVE NO RIGHT 
to expose their families to the ri-k of being thrown 
helpless on the world, when they can prevent it at a 
#mai] cost by taking one of the New Life Policies in 
THE TRAVELERS, of Hartford, Conn. Best and Cheap- 
est inthe Worid!—£z. 

aaa a 


The NV. ¥. Medical Journal says: “The indorsements 
of numerous med cx] men of prominence also in: i- 
cate that Liebig Co.'s Coca Tuvic Las merite.” 
yy dyspepsia, bili asness, debility.— 

dv 








malaria, 


ewrn Atpen & Bro., Cincinnati, and New 
you City, have just issued a very Mautitul and at- 
tractive I.justrated School ‘‘atalowue cuntaning 
wer lists, and +ome valuable suggestions in 
trection of u-ipg illustrated advertisements, 
The catalogue is quire aire artistic, and will be sent free 
ou application to t 


HOW TO BUY BUOKS., 








etron- 


Ln ad eid pn nrchared 
nited 


y mauy saaennene wen, including 
Braves senators and others. 


eben sinetianed= = 
BOOTS AND SHOES BY MAIU. 


READERS of THE INDEPENDENT Outeide of che gre*t 
cities who desire to ava‘l the uselves of the udvan- 
tages offered in peconrtng fashionable boots and 
shoes of good materia) at low ~»rices, should wim 
Mr. E. Beadshbaw, of 2/7 Warhipgton St., 

axs., WLo will seud them catalogue and price- list, 
avd a give them ir. formation which will be © perman- 
evt value to them 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE, 

CosmeEtto GLYCERINE —Prenared onlv by the Roy- 
® British C meee oe gee and Perfuwers, and 
pany f too.th c Fan tly. Pty Royal Hich- 
cess : of ales, Grace Dachees 
of Cesbessh. avp th ee, of the hbiwheet circles 
For the i. a, A. to let, disfiguring erup. 
Hong, Gpacping wnnkling, etc. Keep« he «kin soft 
add ‘obarmtu’ ingredients. “Exquisite,” 
gaye oo _- t. Lilhe Langtry druggies, fancy 
goods dealers, ctc. jhe Liebig “Coravan , (nN. De- 

pot, ® Murray St.). Sole American Agentsa.—4 ot. 











BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Va'uab!e Wheat Farm for Sale. 


The eubscriber offers for tale sta low price ap 
favorab'e ters, bis veluable wheat farm Situated 
in Se famone ked Kiver Velley.,in We tern Minne 
Tm contix"s of $5 acres of ricb aiawal 





v ile poten Vor 
sale with the land. tor further particulars, address, 


c. W. KEYES, Quincy. Ilinois. 





OPIUM EEE 


Its ns natnre, cau. and cure, , eaupes, and cure, Seut 


A 
DXABERe MoALVIN. Lowell, Mass, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 
FINE CARPETS 


and 
ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Are offering some exceed- 
ingly beautiful specimens of 
AXMINSTER, WILTON, MO- 
QUETTE and VELVET CAR- 
PETINGS, Which have just 
been Received. 

Special attention is invited 
to our 


RUG AND MATTING STOCK 


which contains many great 
novelties. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 














Financial, 
LABOR ARBITRATIONS. 


There is an inherent difficulty with all 
legislative schemes for the settlement of 
controversies between employers and labor- 
ers, growing out of the usual character of 
those controversies. The question in dis- 
pute is not whether the employer: shall 
pay the wages which the employé bas 
earned, and the former has agreed to pay. 
If this were the question, a court of justice 
could easily settle it as one of contract, by 
simply enforcing it according to its terms. 
The real question at issue between these 
two parties is this:—Upon what terms shall 
they hold the relation of employer and 
employé to each other? 

It is manifest at sight that no law, 
whether in the form of legal arbitration by 
a commission created and appointed for 
the purpose, or in any other form, can 
answer this question for either of the par- 
ties, without unjustly interfering with his 
personal liberty of contract. It is not the 
province of law, certainly not in a free 
country, to say that one man shall work for 
another, or that one man shal/ hire another, 
orto prescribe to either the terms upon 
which they shall agree to hold the relation 
of employer and employé, and then enforce 
the legal prescription. Auy such legisla- 
tion would be simply tyrannical. The 
people would not tolerate it for a moment. 
It would undertake to determine questions 
which the parties themselves have an 
inalienable right to determine for them- 
selves, and which they can better deter- 
mine for themselves than any one else can 
do it for them. 

It hence results that all the arbitration plans 
whieh have been introduced into Congress, 
and all the plans which have been consid- 
ered in state legislatures, and in some in- 
stances adopted, must necessarily fail to 
furnish a svlution of the so-called labor 
question. Not one of these has or can 
have the slightest authority over the action 
of the parties themselves. Not one of 
them can compel either party to submit to 
an arbitration, or be enforced against the 
consent of the parties in controversy, The 
most that any of them can do is to supply 
before-hand a board of arbitrators, or pro- 
vide for the organization of such a board, 
which the parties may use or not, just as 
may be most agreeable tothemselves. We 
confess very frankly that we have not 
much confidence in any legislative scheme 
for the settlement of the conflict be- 
tween labor and capital. However well 
the scheme may look on paper, it cannot 
meet the real issues involved in the con- 
flict, without an inadmissible encroach- 
ment upon personal liberty. 

Voluntary arbitration, originated by the 
parties themseives, and by them mutually 
accepted, stands on a different basis, and 





has often been of great service in the set- 
tlement of labor troubles. It is a very 
common thing for two men, differing in 
opinion as to serve business transaction 
between them, to leave the settlement of 
the difference to a third person selected 
by them, rather than evoke the agency of 
the law, and agree to abide by his decision. 
Sometimes each selects an arbitrator, and 
the two arbitrators select a third one; and 
the whole question is left to the three per- 
sons. Many a lawsuit has been wisely 
avoided by pursuing tbiscourse. There is 
no reascn why employers and employés 
should not, by their own action, and with- 
out any legal machinery to help them, re- 
sort to this remedy whenever difficulties 
arise between them which they cannot di- 
rectly settle. Lockouts on the one hand, 
and strikes on the other, are both bad, and 
generally involve greater evils than they 
remove. The time, be believe, will come 
when voluntary arbitration will play a 
much greater part than it hitherto has done 
in the settlement of labor troubles. It is 
undoubtedly the best remedy of which the 
case admits. 

Workingmen who believe in the striking 
theory, and expect thereby to force em- 
ployers into a compliance with their de- 
mands, would do well to study the history 
of this theory in relation to its results upon 
themselves. They will find that, in the 
great majority of cases, they have been 
victims rather than conquerors, and that 
all the advantages gained, even when some 
advantages have been gained, have been 
more than overbalanced by losses. A strike 
is the very last thing they should do, and 
should never be resorted to until other 
remedies have been tried in vain. A strike 
is merely a test of strength, and usually a 
failure. Arbitration, on the other hand, is 
an exercise of reason, and gives reason an 
opportunity to settle and adjust a pending 
difficulty. 


atti 
ee 


THE BANKRUPICY BILL. 


It now looks as if no bankruptcy law 
would be passed by Congress at the 
present session. The substance of the 
Bill pending before the Senate is derived 
from a Bill that was originally prepared 
by Judge Lowell, of Massachusetts, who 
has had a large experience in bankruptcy 
cases, and is better qualified than almost 
any other judge or lawyer in the country 
to frame a good law onthe subject. The 
action of the Senate last week in regard to 
‘the involuntary clause” of the Bill which 
enabled the creditors of a man who has 
failed to pay his debts, to force him into 
bankruptcy with a surrender of his assets, 
makes it strongly probable that the whole 
subject will be postponed to the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

This result is certainly to be regretted. 
The country, ever since the hasty repeal of 
the National Bankrupt law, has felt the 
want of such a law; and although the sub- 
ject has been repeatedly discussed in both 
Houses of Congress, this want has not been 
supplied. There is no doubt that a good 
bankrupt law is a commercial necessity, 
alike in the interests of the creditor 
class and the debtor class. We 
are one people, commercially consid- 
ered; and, hence, such a law needs to be 
stamped with national authority, and in 
order best to serve its purposes, to operate 
uniformly in all parts of the United States. 
State legislation cannot meet this want, and 
is aptto be marked with favoritisms that 
are practically unjust. Congress must be 
the source of the law, or the necessity 
must be unmet. 

We think that_Congress dida very unwise 
thing when it. repealed the last bankrupt 
law, instead of so amending it asto remove 
the objections to it. This unwisdom it has 
continued by its omission to provide any 
substitute for the law repealed. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


QuiztTNEss rules in the money market, 
with a full supply of Icanable funds on 
hand to meet all the necessities of bor- 
rowers. No difficulty is experienced in 
securing all the accommodation desired 
where the collateral is satisfactory. The 
demand for accommodation, however, is 
not very pressing among merchants, owing 
to the moderate volume of business that is 
being transacted, and the promptness with 

















which collections are made and obligations 
are met. The quiet temper of speculation 
is another cause that restricts the demand 
for bank accommodation, and the flow of 
currency to this center, with a check on 
the export of gold. prevents any material 
depletion of the large quantity of loanable 
funds there is seeking employment. The 
financial situation is sound and healthy, 
and confidence is being strengthened from 
the fact that the evidences of that pros- 
perity and improvement is cropping out 
in the various departments of the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing lines. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ 
balances have been available at 14@24 per 
cent., with occasional transactions at high- 
er rates; but the bulk of the business has 
been at above rates. The offerings of eom- 
mercial paper have not increased, and dis- 
counts are unchanged. First-class indorsed 
bills, with sixty to ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 3}@4 per cent. discount, 
four months at 4@4}, and good single. 
named paper at 44@6 per cent. 


STOCK MARKET. 


Specuiation in Wall Street has reflected 
an improved and bouyant feeling through- 
out the week, while to some extent, it is 
the result of manipulation, still it isas much 
due to the growth of a more hopeful feel- 
ing respecting an increase iv the future 
value of securities, as anything else. This 
is the reason why all good railroad bonds 
have been recently in such active demand 
at prices that are considerably above those 
current a month ago, and this accounts for 
some portion of the impulse that has lifted 
the whole market toa higher level. The 
tie-up of the horse-railroads, however, 
checked the upward tendency for a while, 
and a downward reaction commenced. 
Room traders became free sellers for a 
turn; the smaller class of bulls showing a 
sudden anxiety to realize profits, while the 
large bulls openly assisted the decline, ap- 
parently for the purpose of getting stocks 
at lower figures. There was nothing in 
the shape of news to influence prices, ex- 
cept the car strike, which had no direct 
connection with the stock market, the re- 
action seeming wholly due to a readjust- 
ment of speculative forces. At the decline 
there was considerable buying to cover 
among shorts, which caused a subscquent 
recovery; but traders again sold the mar- 
ket down before the close, which was un- 
settled and about at the lowest figures of 
the week. The followirg are the highest, 
lowest and closing quotations: 


Low- Clos- 
Aigh- est. inc. 
Sales, est. June 5th. 







Adams EXpress........-ssessees 3% WM sM «i 
Alton & T. H...... eecccsccccecces Sli 32 272 628 
Atlantic & Pacific..............0 308 1% 5 1% 
American Express,.............+ 115 10746 lu7}g 10736 
Boston Air Line, pf.............. 9 WOK 100 100 
Canton Land Co.......... ...0.. 60 65 6l 65 
Canada Southern... +++ 11,582 4256 3934 42 
Canadian Pacific... 2,738 664g 64% 65% 


Cedar F. & Minn.... mo «(18 12 613 






Central Low8......-+2++ ssceeee 5 9 8 18 
Central Pacific.......ccc- cscccce 4,931 41% 40% 41 
Chee. BOMOC....cccccccrccccrcceee G0 98 9 9 
Di GI i BE onc cccssescs cvcce 447 16% 15% 16% 
Ge BE hoc seveccceccccnss wo Wy 10% Wi 
Chic, & AltOD.....cccccccceoesee 350 140) «(140 «(140 
Cameron Coal................+++ 1.14 2 19% 19% 
Chicago and N. W.... ....s.0« 120,474 11434 L117 11336 
Chicago & N. W. pf.....2++... 39u 1413 14036 141 
Chi., Bur. & Q.......ccccessccees 8,045 134% 18234 13349 
Chicago, M. and St, P........... 307,605 93% 05 Sig 
Chic,, M. & St. P. pf........ - 1095 12336 12136 12136 
GBL., B. . & BP. .cccoce ose 1,165 126 12434 125 
Chi.,8t. L. & P 300 «61ll)| «610% Sood 
Gal. BR. Be, BP. Bh ccccccccecce 100 «29% 29% «293% 
oe ree $4,673 35 38% 343% 
Cin. Ban. & Cleve......ccccesesee 230 «33 33 33 
Cleve. & Pitts...........c.00.5+ 283 503g 1503¢ 1503g 
Gig Gig Hh B Ececccccsccccsceccscse 1,969 53 wo» 8 
Colorado Coal........0...+sseee0 3,480 «253g «= BH 
Consol. Gas Co....+..cceeeseeees 14,453 80 74% *77 
Del. and Hudson............... 14,015 «9916 §=— 9695-9636 
Delaware, Lackawana & W’n.151,000 131'¢ 127% 127% 
Den, & R. G., paid.............. 50 2% 24% 2% 
Dub. & Sioux City.............. 298 635 68 63 
Th, Bee Fa BGR. cccccsevcccceseces CRED 1% % 1 


BE. F., Va. SG. Pb. cccccocescccee 
Evansville & T. H... 








Homestake........écccescee+see0 

Houston & Tex......., 

Tilinow Central.................. 483 138 187% tss 
EG, Bh. & W....cocccccceccccccs 8,000 2 22546 23 
Lake Erie & West.............. 760 122% 12 12% 
Lake Shore..........+:seeer-+++0 95,314 8336 BIG 88 
Long Ieland...... .....0++++0-- 2,640 S436 91 9436 
Louisville & Nash.......... see, 34,955 8914 B64Q 37 
Retin F. BTR BGicccsceessssss HH BG ® 33 
Manhattan con.............+00+ - 2,710 12836 127 128 
Manhattan Beach...... gqaeeee es Mis MVE I 
Maryland Coal... . we ll il u 
Mex. & Tel....... 48 110 «fo~=6 10 
Mich. Centra! 6,385 7336 69% T7235 
Mil. L. 8. & W........ 2174 71 66% 7 
Mil., L. 8. & W. pf..........-+.. 2500 434 92% 933g 
Minn, & Bt. L........ ccecee-see 5,085 2156 De Bd 
Minn. and St. L., pf........006 7,700 47 4436 46% 
Missouri Pacific....... eccccccee + 8570 100% 1053g 10Bsg 





ee 
| 
Mo., Kan. and Texas............. 40,160 2834 2646 28 
Mobile & Ohio,.........000-...0. 20 1B 13K gig 
Re 17,780 88% BU 51K 
Bi. Ba Camtaa, ...ccccccccecsceces 23.044 103% 102 10344 
nS 10,225 883g 37% 87% 
N. Y. and N. Haven. .......... 18 210 210 x09 
N. Y., Chi. & St. L, oe CO 1% 7 % 
N. Y., C. & St. L. pf........0000e 2.500 17% 16 17%, 
ee ee 69 109 107% 107% 
N. ¥., L. E. and W........0-sc000 26% 265 
N. Y., L. E. and W. pf 597g 5934 
3 * 4 ae . s 7 7 
N, ¥., Bus. & W. pf........00000 % 21 21 
Nor. and West......... ee Ws 12% 
Nor. and West., pf... 32 83% 
Northern Pacific.... es 2 = 25% 
North Pacific, pref............+. 5i% = 88% 
Ohio Central.............+. poeceee 74% 4% XK 
Ohio Southern.................. 850 «(1655 153g «16% 


- 2,505 23% 22 g9x 
120 23 9 99 
1,356 18 16% 18 
300 19 19 
2,802 100% 98% 100% 
150 KW «aK 
47,534 334% 30% 82% 
cone 23,244 54 51% 53% 
2.150 234¢ 22% 92% 
6,150 335g 22 23% 
110 134 134 134 
M0 4e 4% 43g 
. 100 169 «160 = 160 
- 2,320 130 113 119 
31,285 333, 29 830% 
Ww 43 4° «4K 
169 «65 7% 65 








amma 2 o Soe 
3 NS 1 epee es 5,700 46 434% 4b¥5 
St. L. & 8. F. ist pf....... <italales 1,201 108%{ 107% 107% 
EN Ti ctccdednasccesepecsan 1,560 59% 657 59 
St. P. and Omaha, ..............-157,361 485g 42% 47 
St. P. and Omaha, pf...... ...... 21,800 Ill 107% luk 
St. P., M. and M.............02.. 750 1534 15 115% 
St. P. HD. ph......ceeeeeecceeeeeee 4238 113 ILE 119 
Southern Pacific...............-. 3,250 4% 39 40% 
Southern Carolina,.............. 124% Il 12% 
Tenn. Coal & I..... ° 40 4 8640 
Texas & Pacific..... ee uy WwW ly 
NED IER cccccccccce. cccesece 54% «BLS Sais 
United States Ex........... eecece 6g 6g bly 
5, ren 1% 7 7 
NS 5 een 16% Wy Ms 
ef ee Hh) 15 Ty 
W., St. L. & P. pf re “6 By 2 
Wells-Fargo Ex................. 75 127 + =12534 127 
Western U. Tel...............ee00 33,085 68 614 61% 


U. 8. Bonps. 
The market for Government bonds was 
steady and prices were well sustained, ow- 
ing to a fair investment demand being 


realized. The fcllowing are the closing 
quotations. 

a Bid. Asked, 
113g 1115¢/Ourrency 68, '%.125 = 
4568, 1891, coup...11i3g Ll |Currency 68. "%.i127% = 
jo BOM. cccce A 12544 |\Currency 68, '97.1305, — 
4a, 1407, coup... 156 +_|Currency 66. "9.1325, — 
Three per cents.10% — mcy te, "99.135 a 


Bank STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was decreased last week $1,- 
762,624, and it now amounts to $12,067,975. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $1,283,500, a decrease in 
specie of $2,077,800, an increase in legal ten- 
der of $100,600, a decrease in net deposits 
of $858,800, and a decrease in circulation of 
$29,500, The following table gives fig- 
ures in detail: 





Legal Net. 
Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits 
New York. .811,250,000 $1,120,000 $1,130,000 810,140,000 
Manh’n Co. 8,941,000 1,708,000 645.000 9,339,000 
Merchants’. 7,629,500 817,800 1,230,760 7,911,100 
Mechanics’. 8,776,000 961,000 938,000 7,493,000 
America,... 11,088,100  1,214,9u0 1,098,300 = 10,782,710 
Phenix..... 2,676,000 353,000 287,000 2,422,000 
en 9,375,600 4,269,700 1,871,000 13,135,200 
Tradesm’n’s 2,366,300 309,500 265,800 2,115,600 
Fulton...... 1,300,200 882,900 125,000 1,669,300 
Chemical... 17,506,200 9,908,900 1,115,200 23,495,700 
Mer. Exch.. 2,629,400 473,000 403,000 38,333,400 
Gallatin..... 6,01v,0u0 731,000 918,000 5,192,500 
B’tch& Dro. 1,845,100 231,300 264,30u 1,880,100 
Mech & Tra. 1,521,000 101,000 212,000 1,735,000 
Greenwich.. 1,209,400 137,100 122,000 1,223,700 
Lea. Manuf. 3,297,500 536,800 494,100 8,018,760 
Sev’nth W'd 1,230,100 311,000 136,400 —-:1, 304,000 
Bt'teof N.Y. 3,696,100 43,400 673,700 3,813,990 
Am. Ex.....,. 15,534,000 1,989,000 1,633,000 1,340, 00 
Commerce.. 18,343,8)) 2,351,600 1,846,600 14,048,100 
Broadway... 5,282,500 964,100 679,200 252,50 
Mercantile.. 6,345,200 1,304,200 658,500 7,099,410 
Pacific ...... 2, 479,200 2u7,200 2,757,680 
Republic. 6,826,500 1,442,000 605,500 7,143,600 
Chatham. 4,160,700 778,400 590,900 4,622,900 
People’s..... 1,660,100 172,700 225,300 = 2,170,300 
N. America. 3,574,600 318,400 422,000 4,140,760 
Hanover.... 9,488,700 2,532.50 640,700 10,867,200 
Irving...... 3,025,000 397,900 260,100 2,855,000 
Citizene’ 2,578,800 512,200 364,700 3,102,000 
Nassau. 2,780,900 133,200 8(8,900 3,068,200 
Market.,.... 3,256,900 43¢,700 268,300 2,754,400 
8t. Nicholas 1,946,100 280.900 113,500 1,765,600 
Shoe & Lea. 3,326,000 489,000 = 467,000 3,635,000 
Corn Exch. 5,763,200 538,900 375,000 4,935,600 
Continent’]. 4,675,2u0 730,800 459,700 5,227,200 
Oriental.... 1,961,000 383,000 246,000 2,080,100 
Imp. & Tra. 19,583,300 4,729,800 1,355,200 22,328,800 
Park .ccccces 18,849,800 3,573,800 2,202,600 23,211,600 
North River 1,862,0w 185,000 249,000 2,300,000 
East River.. 1,226,700 211,400 176,800 1,117,500 
Fourth Nat. 18,415,800 (3,667,500 + =—-1,712,900 19,850,800 
Central Nat. 8,716,000 1,111,000 $6,000 9,075,000 
Second Nat. 3,378,000 782,0u0 28,000 =: 4,014,000 
Ninth Nat.. 4,947,700 933,500 658,100 5,338,900 
First Nat'l. 16,988,000 4,128,000 ‘1,356,600 ‘18,030,700 
Third Nat.. 4,835,200 440,208 621,800 4,711,200 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,350,0u0 193,100 242,400 1, 311.800 
Bowery..... 2,406,400 328,300 256,900 2,298,400 
N.Y.County 2,407,100 314,40 449,400 =—-2.979, 00 
Ger.-Amer... 2,688,600 357,800 277,600 4.602.800 
Chase...... . 3,331,000 691 ,500 329,500 4,123,000 
Fifth Ave.. 3,435,000 845,900 73,000 3,618,100 
GermanEx. 2,439,600 250,000 840,000 3,921,000 
Germania... 2,131,000 157,500 378,200 2,670,800 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 3,780,700 968,800 111,100 —-8, 862,800 
Lincoln N’l 2,069,900 466,300 874,100 2,919,300 
Garfield Nat 1,627,300 298,800 192,40 ~=—1, 712,000 
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——eewo 
Fifth Nat... 1. 297,300 839,100 198,600 1,6 02,90 
Bk Metrop. 3,483,100 989,300 235,700 4,444,400 
West Side... 1,718,800 841,000 231,300 2,046,900 
... 1,863,700 284,900 184,70 1,877,300 
gixth Nat'l. 1.570.700 592,000 120,600 2,010,500 
Total. ...B342,824,000 $67,439,000 $35,724,900 8364,383,700 
Ine. Dee, Ine, Dec, 


Comparisons 81,283,500 $2,077,800 $106,600 $858,310 
Clearings for the week ending June 5th. ..*8577,038,587 87 
do. do. do. May 29th..... 595,640,466 04 
Balances for the week ending June 5th...... “26,270,477 93 
do. da do. May 29th...... 25,754,216 65 
"Five days. 
BANK STOOKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 















































Bii Asked, Bid, Asked, 
Mecbanics’.......160 — 
— |Mercar“ile 25 = («130 
pa erchant 109 
— |Market...... .... 15t — 
117 |Mech’s & irad'rs 115 125 
- and 52 a 
34 ee nigra — 
122 ew Y a 
-- inth 
- rth 
~ orth River 
— |New York Co.. 
East t River....... — |N, Y.Nat’l Bx. 
Eleveptb Ws — |Oriental. 
First Nation’ ” i080 = acific, 
Fourth Nation’: 129 — eee 
4 — ™ 
] — |People’s. 
¢ — {Republic. 12234 
( — Shoe & Leather, 136 138 
- d National 150 — 
venth Ward... lw3 — 
— |Stateof NewY'rk.123 130 
_ holas. 36 «140 
lio 
135 — |Un “15736 - 
eather “Man'f... “\87 _ nied States Natwi — 
Manbattan........156  — 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Mr. W. Quinlan, of 280 Broadway, is of 
fering six per cent. Bonds of the Omaha 
Loan & Trust Co, and the Nebraska Loan 
& Trust Co., secured by mortgages on Real 
Estate, payable at the Chemical National 
Bank. 

The holders of the Bonds on the main 
lines of the Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific 
Railway System east of the Mississippi, in- 
cluding the Chicago Division, are inter- 
ested in an advertisement of the Purchas- 
ing Committee which appears in our col- 
umns, in which they are asked to consent 
to a reasonable adjustment of their claims 
in order that the affairs of the corporation 
may be placed upon a self-sustaining basis. 
The Committee say: 

* But it is perfectly clear that with the most 
encouraging aspect of the affairs of the 
Wabash, if the new company is to be a perma- 
nent success, the bondholders of the Eastern 
Division must concede enough to enable it to 
live and pay its fixed charges punctually,'or the 
reorganization will be useless. 

“Tt is rather the interest of every bondholder 
of every class that the new company should 
have a considerable margin within the line of 
ts ability to pay all its fixed charges, than to 
struggle for any considerable time on the verge 
of ever-imminent bankruptcy. without credit 
or even assured continued existence.” 

The average amount of deposits held by 
the New York City Banks, June 5th, was 
$365,242,000; the four banks holding the 
largest amounts being the: 


ME wiescnes aeoeeween paeeadeeaned $24,168,500 

ee a ae ae 23,874 700 

Importers and Traders...... haserainitgcke 22,076,300 

Pe MDiv hades cccocececesss 19,590,000 
DIVIDEND. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Co. has declared a dividend of one and 
three-quarters per cent. on the preferred 
stock and three per cent. on the common 
stock, payable June 25th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 

ISSUE 

COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


Safety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U. S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Ill. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST BONDS 
OF THE 


Omaha Loan ald Trust Co, 


Nebraska Loan and Trust Co. 


Secured by Mortgages on Real Estate. 











INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL 
PAYABLE AT THE 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 


FOR SALE BY 
W. QUINLAN, 
Stewart Building, 


280 BROADWAY. 





United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


F.M MILLS, Pres’ J. RANSOM, Cash. 
ADAM ‘SOWELL. Vics: Pres’ 
MERCHANTS? NATIONAL BANK. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Authorized Capital, $500,008. 
Paid-up Capital, 810. u. 
New York correspondent: 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Prompt and careful ationtion given to all 
correspondence 
OFFICE OF THE PURCHASI XG COMMITTEE 
OF THE WABASH, ST. LOUTS AND PACIFICO 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
195 Broadway. New York. 


0 THE HULDERS OF THE FOLLOWING 





1869 second i tuotwagen Chic 
es; Toledo, Wabash and Western consolidate: 


sinking fund; Wabash Railway mortgage7 per a 
of 1819. dannibal and Naples frst morwgaces: Wabash 
Railway funded debt bon 

The undersigned, a committee ‘under the bondhold- 
ers’ agreement of July 15th, 1885, have purchased the 
lines of the company. subject to all prior liens, 

A reorgan a under this agreement will relieve 
the property from a fixed charge for interest upon 
twenty-seven million dollars of junior bonded debt, 
and from a large amount for rental of unprofitable 
lines, and willalso provide, by contributions from 
such "junior bonds and from sale of the new stock, for 
the "Pute holder of the existing Receiver's indebtedness, 

olders vy Reade secured by the senior mort- 

now to assent to a reasonable ad- 

justment of their interest phy poceseary, to make 
their own security undoubted, and just to the hold- 
ers of junior securities and stock who have made 
‘ne Ln ow concessions and cash contributions men- 


The proposal leaves the holders of senior bonds in 
sion of all their present security, and will en- 
able the recogni company shortly to resume inter- 
est payments on al) such bonds, and promptly to meet 
all fixed changes in the futur 
Books for the signatures of the bondholders are now 
open * the office of the oommaatizes, 195 Broadw ay 
where also pamphlets can be obtained, giving f I 
det alle fof fthe proposed adjustment and the reasons 
which make it necessa 
JAMES F. JOY, ) : 
T.H. HUBBARD, _; Purchasing 
EDGAR T. WELLES, | Committee. 
D. ASHLEY, J 


oO. 
New York, June Ist, 1ee6. 


4%t0o 7% BONDS. 


County, City, School, Local, R. R., etc. 
Lists on application. 


S. A. KEAN & C0., Bankers, 
(Successors to Preston, Kean & Co.) 
100 WASHINCTON STREET, CHICACO. 
Branch Office:—Home Insurance ) Building. 











The American Loan and Trust to, 


ASHLAN D, NEBRASKA, 


semi-annual and pai d at your hom 
Safest and most pro i 

market. Write for pamphlet crams ing list of stockhold- 

ers (nearly all of whom are Eastern men of well known 

integrity ana pespenginat ), references, and valuable 

information in estern investments. 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cert. Net to the Investor.) 


We have ocpptentts c on hand, for eale, choice First 
ortgage Real Estate Bonds, in sugunts & 
suit purchasers, We loan only on Iow 
business blocks and residence "property in this his city. 
Write for pamphlet and referen 


DES MOINES LOAN AN D TRUS r co., 
Des Moines. lawn. 


6 and 7~ First Mortgage 


Bonds secured on rich farming lands iv Northwest- 
ern Ohio (the Garden of the State). also on Toledo 
City property, with principal and interest porabie, at 
the home & the lender. Security 2 to 5 La the 
amonst of loan, Also negotiate Commercial paper. 
and buy and sell real estate on commission. 

had an experience of nearly @ years in this line of 
business, and an acqui pelatence of about 30 years. Re- 
fer to Jos. Wells, 151 Broadway, N 4 

Es RAYME 
6 Madison St., Boody House Block *roledo, Ohio, 














BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Kxchange, or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


+ Des Moines. lowa. with capital of (50,000, 

ffers Guaranteed Lowa Mortgag also 6 
Der cent, ten-year Sa (ss own wn’ obligation) 
secured by first mo depos sited with the 
American Loan and Trust Co., of New York. 
Abundant references. 





Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in First a Dakotas Farm a in — 


ee. Safe as G 
Established five years. 
$50,000. Over 
outa’ single loss. Bonds and warrants for 

sale. Send for Circular, 

DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 

References: Col. R. N. Batchelder, U. 8, 
ington, D. G.; Josiah B. Clark, Manchester, N. H 


Ci . EL v. 
ident University North Dakota, 
Grand Forks: Rev. H. G. Mendenhall. Grand Forks. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established .............. wehaneare 1857. 
REAL ESTATE énxcouniission? 
PROPERTY RENTED =: 


for and remittances made promptly. 


and assessments iooked after and 

TAXES 3. 
LOANS Sears carefully uocotiated. 
%4NET _-Pizst, mortgages ‘om imbroved 


‘arins in Minnesota and Dakota, 
worth trom 3 toe times themortgage. 6 years 1n 











iD D: WEBSTER, Grand Forks. Dakota. 


$300,000 
Marietta and North Georgia 
Railroad Company’s 
FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT 30- 
YEAR GOLD BONDS. 

We offer the gheve at par and accrued interest, The 
bonds are dated Jan. ist, 1881, pay interest ist Jan- 
usry and ist July, and ‘rest upon rvad completed 
equipped. and earuin largely 11 = jousees of tne amoun 


red for payment of intere: 
ort arther particulars eend = circulars. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


58 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 











Through the 
und and GE Ct E CO, 


WESTERN FARM ‘MORTGA 
FM. PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. © 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $ £230,000, 


and 
formsand full information. 
Albany & Phila. 


‘Branch Offices 
N.Y.Office,137 B’way,C.C.Hine& Son,Agts. 





erce, Minneapoli Banks generally. 
fore investing, = for forms ‘au . =e, ito 
Ss. H. BAKER Paes mn., OF 


AML. R. MacLEAN, 43 Exchange P1., New York. 


G* Bonds SG*% 


OHIO zine AND Bee LOANS. 
SEA GRAVE BROTHERS, Toled®, Ohio. 
B.W. Gilbert & Co., 43 Devonshire St., Boston. 








Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 





A Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of Northern 


and Southern Capitalists. 


Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders réside in New York, Massachusetts and New 


Hampshire. Send for Circulars and Forms. 


LOAN AGENCY, 


CORSICANA, 


TEXAS. 








UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, a8 well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find this company a convenient depository tor 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
8S. M. BUCKINGHAM, UHAS. 8. SMITH. 
DAN.H ARNOLD 


ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. ERASTUS CORNING, 
CHARLES E. BILL. 8. B CHI(TENDEN, 
WILSON G. HUNT JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
WILLIAM H. MACY ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 


CLINTON GILBERT, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
DANIEL D. LORD, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISS, 
JAMES LOW. WILLIAM LIBBEY, 


WM. W. PHELPs, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


D. WILLIS JAMES. EDWARD COOPER, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART. WILLIAM ROCKAFELLER, 


HENRY E.LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E, ORR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y- 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 
No. | Broadway, New York: 


Capital - - - $500,000 
Surplus - - 500,000 


LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
H. M. HOYT, Jr., Ass’t Cashier. 


Transa cis a General Banking Business. 


DIRECTORS: 
DREXEL, 








» A 
ME» W. ALEXANDER, 
T. W. PEARSALL. 


INVESTMENTS. 


is well known that the City of St. Paul, —a 

oun is assured of a — growth from now on. 

to-da . commercial and Railroad 
Investments made in 
real estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real e® 
tate security for from six to eight percent. Refer 

2aul and Kast if desired. 
Ss. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: kev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D. UD, Brett 





centre of the North 





Rutger’s College,, New Br. nswick, NJ or- 
ters’ and Traders’ Nat’! Bue F229 Nat'l 
Bk, St, Paul; THE INDEPENDENT, N. ¥ “Twe've years 


in the business. Teachers and Ministers can DOUBLE 
their yearly income by inverting their savings with 
me. All are pleased with my loans and manner of do- 
ing business. Circwar and new map of Dakota sent 
Vy to any who have funds to loan. Address E. P. 
ATS, Pres’t. Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, D. T, 
“Tilendon this paper.) 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


in the beat portions of Iowa, Kansas aud Nebraska, 
netting 6 per cent.,646 per cent. and 7 per eent. 





interest, redeemable at Chemical National Bank, 
. ¥. Best System of Guaranty Bxtant. Loss im- 
possible. We are well known and will be pleased to 


send investcrs full details of our methods with refer- 
ences. CEN AL LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
es Moines, lowa. 


Lands and Homes | 
In Central and Northern California. 


Grain, Fruit, Grass or Timber. 


Mild climate, exempt from snow, tornadoes and 
blizzards, where outdoor work is done every month 
of the year, and where semi-tropical as well as ordin- 
ary crops are raised. 

Wheat, Barley, Chili Clover, Oranges, Apples, Ber- 
ries, and vegetables in great perfection. 

Unfailing streams of water for irrigation. 

Railroads connecting with Orexon in progress. 

For pamphlets descriptive of the country, or the 
particulars of properties for sale, address IMMI- 
GKATION ASSOCIATION, #29 Seeond Street, Sacra- 
mento, or W. H. MILLS, Fourth and Townsend 
Streets, San Francisco. 


G0, 70, Bo. 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
motsoans: Ne om sneseyerates with a paid-up capital 
f Ro with branches at Huron and . 
chell, Dakota.” offer first Mortgage Farm Loans i 
Iowa, Minn., Dakota, and Neb., both Principal AL 
Interest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent, Debenture 








sone obli piiens of he Company), running 10 years, 
= e loans, deposited with the Mer. 
cantile rust Co., N. Y. It also issues Demand 





anges A. of eee at 5 per cent. interest. Write 
‘or F 


Home Office. Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
E, 8. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. V. 


7% MORTGAGES 


On Cuntivated Western Farms worth Ta REE 
TIMES the amount of the Loa 
THE EASTERN BANKING CO., 
43 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
FRANCIS A. cugoes President. 
. T. MERRIHEW, Treasurer, 














DIVIDEND. 





62 WALL Sr. Ew YORK, June 4th. 
DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ae Fitri 
A ER CENr ~and THREE 
E 


will be paid at this office on Friday, June 25th inst 
Transfer books WHI be cloved on Wednesday, June 
9th, and re-opened A Monday. day June 2th inst. 

YKES, Treasurer, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


{June 10, 1886, 








Commercial, 
THE EIGHT-HOUR COLLAPSE. 


Iris generally conceded, even among 
workingmen themselves, that the eight- 
hour movement which, in this and other 
cities, not long since started off with sucb 
a flourish of trumpets, has substad- 
tially ended in a failure. In a few cases 
there was a partial success for the time be- 
ing ; and even in these cases employ- 
ers refused to adopt the eight-hour system 
with ten hours’ pay, a8 a permanent ar- 
rangement. Ina larger number of cases 
employers squarely met the issue, and told 
the workingmen that they would not con- 
cede their demands, and that sooner than 
do so they would stop busivess altogether. 
Notbing like the end proposed has been 
gained ; aod we did not suppose that i 
would be when the union men inaugurated 
their eight-hour strikes. 

The practical effect of the movement bas 
been to involve the strikers in a large loss 
of wages that would otherwise have been 
paid to them, to postpone many business 
enterprises that would otherwise have 
gone into operation. and thus to diminisb 
the demand for labor. Investors and em- 
plovers, pot beirg able clearly to foresee 
the future, and not knowing to what extent 
the move ment might derange the industrv 
of the country, lost covfitence in the fu- 
ture, pnd hence concluded to make a pause 
avd wait for more light. This means to 
workingmen a diminished demand for their 
labor und less money spent in the form of 
wages. 

V'ne simple truth is that the eight-hour 
movement is an absurd proposition upon 
its very face. What it proposes is to reduce 
the hours of lubor from ten to eight hours 
per day and at the same time to keep up the 
rate of wages to that of ten hoursa day 
Any one with half an eye cansee ina 
moment that, so faras the labor cost of 
production is concerned, tois adds twenty 
per cent. to the cost of every article thus 
produced. _Thelabor of eight hours is 
not to the employer worth as much as the 
labor of ten hours ; and he cannot afford 
to pay the same rate of wages in the two 
cases, unless he adis the increased c»st 
under the eight-hour system to the price 
of the article produced. He must do this, 
or reduce the rate of wages which he pays, 
and at which he can afford to continue 
business with a reasonable margin of 
profits. 

Bsiness men are not going. to invest 
ther capitalin enterprises that create a de- 
mand for labor, merly for the fuo of it, 
or simply to give employment to labor. 
They will do so, if at all, for the sake of the 
accruing profits to themselves, «hici is the 
usual motive lying at tbe bottom of all bus- 
iness operatio.s. Any system op the part 
of workingmen which destr vys this morive 
will destroy the busivess which gives them 
employment and pays their wages. It 
they take away from the capitalist and the 
emplover twenty per cent. in the value of 
their labor in the reduced time of labor, 
then they force him to the necessity of sus- 
pending the business altogether. or cbharg- 
ing more for the article produced, in order 
to make up for the loss consequent upon 
the reduction of hours, or reducing the 
rate of their wages. 

While the last of these results is the 
one most likely to ensue, no one of them 
will bring any benefit to the workipgman, 
who has nothing but labor to sell, but 
rather injury. An increased price means 
that he must pay mre for what he con- 
sumes, which is proouced by others; and re- 
duced wages mean that he will have less to 
pay for woat he needs and others produce. 

It 1s well to remember also that the em- 
ployments and associations of workingmen 
in this c ‘untry are by no means identical, 
except in the general fact that they involve 
labor paid for at a certuin rate of wages, 
and that in the lager number of these em- 
ploymeats and avocations the eight-hour 
system would be entirely impracticable. 
It can, at the utmost, be applied to only a 
small number. It is, hence, considered as 
a theory for the whole country, simply an 
effort to make water run up hill, when the 
law of gravitation is that it shall run down 
hill. The circumstances and necessities 
connected with different kinds of labor, 





taken in connection with the average com- 
mon sense of men, must and will regulate 
the number of hours per day; and when 
we come to the ra’e of wages, then the law 
of supply and demand, with free c mpeti 
tion, will, in the long run, fix the rule as 
certainly as it fixes the price of commodities. 
Labor orgapizations cannot destroy this 
law, or permanently defeat its natural op- 
erations. Labor is a commodity in tbe form 
of service to be bought and sold, and, like 
all other commodities, is subject to the law 
of supply and demand, always has been, 
and alwavs will be. If workingmen expect 
by combination to change this fact, tney 
will find themselves mistaken. 





DRY GOODS. 


A LITTLE improvement is noticeable in 
the dealings of the dry goods market this 
week, notwithstanding the drawbacks that 
bave been experienced, and the influences 
that would tend to prevent an increase in 
sales. The general observance of Decora- 
tion Day, and the tie up of the street-cars 
in this city on Saturday last, virtually left 
but four days in which to c unt tbe volume 
of business for the week. The results, 
however, are very satisfactory, and the 
outlook continues to give evidence of pros- 
pective improvement, while the existiog 
situation is all that could be expected when 
the surrounding circumstances are con- 
sidered. The disturbances of dissatisfied 
labor are growing weaker and weaker as 
public symoathy is withdrawn, and the 
unsettling influences of this feature has 
lost its power over legitimate trade. There 
1s no difficulty ¢«xperiepced in disposing 
of ali supplies from manufacturers as the 
requirements of the consumer absorb as 
rap dly as exposed for sale, and no burden- 
some stocks are allowed to accumulate. 
Toere was quite a number of buyers made 
their appearance upon the market through- 
out the week, whose selections were quite 
liberal, though mainly restricted to some 
specialties. Av first ba.ds the demand for 
most description of seasonaole guods was 
apparently gauged by pressing 1 quire- 
men's; but a few of the commission houses 
were enabled to dispose of fair-s'z-d lots 
ot fancy prin's, dress g nzhams, low grade 
wide sheetings, etc. Fur certain fall and 
winter fabrics there was an incr ased 
inquiry by buyers on the spot, and some 
very fair orders were placed in this con- 
nection for later delivery. Fall hosiery, 
heavy underwear, aod faucy knit woolens 
were m sdera'ely active in some q'arters, 
and a fair re-order demand for cotton 
hosiery, gauze and balbriggan uoderwear 
was reported. 

OOTTON GOODS, PRINTS, ETO. 

In cotton goods a fair movement was 
experienced, though spot selections were 
ligut. The main features of the market are 
practically unchanged, aud values are 
unaltered, and for the most part steady. 
Tne condition of stocks is generally g»ac, 
and few unwieldy accumulations exist in 
any quarter. Brown sheeiags and 
bleached goods are in steady but moderate 
demand, and a light business is reported 
in wide sheetings, corset jeans, satteens 
and grain bags. Cotton flannels are less 
active, but leading makes are largely sold 
in advance of production, and prices are 
firmly maintained. For colored cottons a 
steady hand-to-mouth demand is reported 
by agents, and silesias and flat 
fold cambrics are in fair request. 
The print market contiaues quiet, aud but 
little improvement in the demand can be 
looked for until agents are pre ared to 
show new fall work. Nveelties in narr »w- 
fold fancies were dis*ributed in small par- 
cels to a moderate amount, but ordinary 
fancies were siow of sale. Indigo b ues, 
shiriings and Turkey-reds were in steady 
though moderate request, and prices re- 
main unchanged. Fine sateens, foulards, 
chumbrays, percales, cambrics, and pun- 
gees attracted scme attention, which re- 
sulted in fiir orders, 

DRESS GOODS, GINGHAMS, ETO. 

Seasonable fabrics in dress goods were in 
moderate demand, though the jobbing 
trade was Jess active than of late. All 
wool fabrics, and staple and fancy worsteds 
adapted to the fall traae were more sought 
after, and some wry fair orders were 
placed in this connection for later delivery. 
Fancy cotton dress goods were in irregular 


demand, and upon the whole, sluggish: 
but yarn-dyed brocades, piece-dved 
armures, etc., were contributed in relatively 
small parcels to a fair aggregate amount. 
Dress gioghams were usually quiet in 
agents’ hands and sluggish in jobbing cir- 
cles; but a fair distribution of staple fan- 
cies and checks was made in some quar- 
tera. Stanle checks are closely sold up in 
leading makes, and some sizes, as 4x4 
browns, blues, and greens are quite scarce. 
Crivk'ed and plain seersuckers and cham- 
brays were in fair request by jobbers and 
retailers. 
WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY, ETO. 

In the woolen goods department of the 
trade prices are very firm, and bargains 
scarce, as nearly all desirable goods are 
well under the control of orders. Some 
little buying is going on in a quiet way, and 
deliveries on old contracts are of liberal 
proportions. Kentucky jeans are in fair 
demand and steady at previous prices. 
Satinets continue to move well on delivery 


on back orders. For dress woolens for 
future delivery the demand runs along very 


tairly, and additions continue to be made 
to the orders in band for both staples and 
fancies. Cloakings are taken to a fair 
¢x'ent, but in moderate lots as a 
rule. Blankets have fair movement in a 
quiet way, and the distribution of oneue 
aod white flanne s is, apparently up to the 
customary average fur the season. Fall- 
weigbt shawls are in encouraging demand 
and prices remain steady for ppular 
brands. Tuoere was a freer demand for re- 
assortments of staple and fancy cotton hose 
and B:loriggan upd-rweur, leading makes 
of wuich are very closely told up. Heavy 
scarlet and whité shirts and drawers were 
in pretty goud demand for later delivery, 
avd a muderate busioness was done io 
woolen buriery. Fancy kait woulens were 
in ligbt and irregaiar cemand and Jerseys 
ruled quiet in botn commissiva and jub- 
bing circles. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 

Better indications are opening up in this 
departwent, and a fair trade is repor ed. 
Duylicate orders for white goods are mak- 
ing ap appearance, and tne general distr:- 
bution in tuat hne shcws some improve- 
meut over what was geuveral a week ago. 
There is only a smali demand tor otner 
dress fabrics at the moment, but we learn 
of some litle new order trade in casnmeres 
and high Frenco and German novelties fur 
tall deliveries. Dress si ks and riovons are 
in Ovly modcrate demaud. Cloining wool- 
ens had sligu:ly beter gewand, and in ad- 
ditiun to purchases of moder e |. ts some 
duplicates Ou worsted COutings were men- 
tuoped. The Drwer tone to we toreign 
maikets tor wooi fabrics generally seems 
to ve mamtained, HuustKeepicg liness 
are In ratwer oetler demand. 

Tue imports of ury guods at this port for 
the pase weck and since January 1s., 188%, 
Cumpare as follows With the same periou 
of Le iaSt LWO Years: 

Fortne week. 1886. 1886. 
Butered at te port.. ........ $1,297,034 $1,191,943 
Pnrowo uD the market.-..... 1,253,442 1,104,516 


Since yah, ist. 
Hntereo at the port.......... 50,552,981 42,278,528 


Throw vB Che warKket....... 50,50s,434 44,509,195 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered “outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequently, im order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
as well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices. 





MONDAY EVENING, June 7th, 1886, 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Allendale... ee — @12 


— @13x 

“« Te4— 153g 
Andr ggin 

‘ L,.86 6Y%@ TK 

es e 12% als 

Atlantic....5-4 Lis@12 

+ 7 @ls 


Ballou&Son.30 — @5 
Bay Mills...36— @8 


BY’ckst’n AA36 6X@ 7 
XXX.36 7kK@ 7% 
Bosten.....64 11 w@lz 
-  seaee 64 134 .@143 
Gabet..ccoes 36— @é 
S eesceces 31 5y@ 5% 
“ — 68 
6 ‘cde O98 


CanoeKiver,27 — @ 3% 
Dauutless...36 44%@ 5 
DwightAnch’ af 


Forestdaie..36 7 @ 1 
Fruit of the Loom: 
6e 8 
“ “ 32 1% 
“ “ 42 1owatt 


GladiatorNRs6 64@ 6% 
Gold Medal. 36 Heh 6% 


233 5% 
Greatvans,é3t 8 ete Hs) 
5% 
Green G....86 5xe 5 
Hill's Semp. Idem : 
87 @T 


3 

“ & 7.8 6K@ 6% 
“ « 42 9 @10 
* « 4510 @ll 
26 6K%@ Tt 


“ , oe 
LangdonGB 36 84@ 34 
“« “1636 TK@ Ti 





Lonsdale....36 13@ 8 
« Campricsé lu @lux 
Masonville..36 7y@ 8 
Nashua, he 36 — @8 
~— 9 @i0d 
* 5410 @ll 
Newm’ket, Fse 6 @w vk 
N. Y. Mills... 10 @10 
“ ‘Wer T't36 10 @il 
«5-412 @12¢ 
ad ---64 14 @i5 
“ -- 8419 @0 
Pepperell ..6-4 12 @iv3 
“ onet-4 13% 
* S415 Wl6 
«4.4 16 G18 
rs “ae 18 @20 
2828 
Pequot A.. oh li @12 
6414 @14% 
Tuscarora, XX. 
36 94@10 
Utica ex. h’v36 — wg 
va * Nonp. 4-4 » @10% 





9-4 2235 @25 
eer Xai 
oie... 100 275 @30 
amsutta 

OXX.36 9%@103 


be —— 93g@10 
eee Set 14 15 


36 10 10 
“ No.1...36 8 $ 8s 











TICKINGS. 


AmoskeagACA12 @lvz Methuen 24. _ 
“ ACA.44 — - Oakland, A... — gus 
« Aner 2 eeevee ° 2% 
ea nag im 
Pemberton A —_— 
ow .: rg Ginx 
Swift River... 64@ 6 6% 
Thorndike, A 6K%@7 


6%@ T 
“ 06 1'@ Ix 





LewistonA36.. 14 @i4x,|  “” A..21:30— @10 











DENIMS. 

Amoskeag..... — @12% | Everett,blue.. l1@i9 
yee « 6¥%@ 6% | Otis, BB....28 10 10% 
Columbia, Pearl River... 114@19 
XXX,brown 28 10¥@11 Warren, AXA. ll 11% 
Colum bia, BB... 10 @10% 

XXX,vlue 28 104@11 | York dlue.... — @1%% 

COTTON DRILLS. 

Son, es — @ 6% | Mass.,G...... 5K@ 5 

Augusta.....30 — @6 | Mass.,D...... 6y@ on 
Boott.. ++ @ 6% | Pelzer.. -— @bY 
Continental + 6¥@ 6% | Pep rell..... 64@ 6% 
Hamilton... Hed 6% , Piedmont..... 6 @ 6% 
Langley B... 6 @ 6% | Stark, A....... 6% @ 6% 

BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
American..... 6%@ 7 | Hamilton..... 9 @10 
Amoskeag.. . 9 @ 9% | Otis, BB....... I%@ 8 
Arlingtoo.....— @7 Thorndike, A. 9 @9% 
Boston........ 6K @ 6 | “ 8x¥@ 9 
Columbian. 7 @T 
CORSET JEANS AND SATTEENS. 
Amory......... 5%@ 6 | Kearsarge sat. fe 6 
Androscoggin. 64%@ 63 | Laconia....... od 
Canoe River... — @5 | Lawrence..... — a 
Clarendon.. — @5 Narragansett. — @6 
Conestoga..... — @ 534 | Naumkeag sat 64 @ 6% 
Hallowell..... — @ 5% eed bleaa— @8 
Indian Orch’d. — @ 5% | Rockport...... 5% @6 
BLUE CHFCKS. 
Caledonia, X..— @9 ParkMills, B90 14 @14 
«“ x — @lv 70 12 Giz 

Economy....30 8%@ 8 Union, pms a 
Se — @ 8% | York, I. @ 9% 








SILKS. 
James MCreery & Co, 


WILU MAKE A SPEUIAL OFFERING TH’S WEEK 
OF A LARGE SIOCK OF RICH IMPOKTED BLA_K 
SILKS, IN SATIN AND OFHER EFFECTS, ATA 
VERY MARKED KEDUCTION IN PRICE. 

THEY WILL ALSU, IN VIBW OF DISPOSING OF 
THEIR ENTIRE SPRING IMPORIATIONS OF 
FANCY SILKS DURING T IS MONTH, OFFEK 
THEIR PRESENT ASSORTMENTS AT UNUSUALLY 
LOW PRICES. 

A PERSONAL EXAMINATION OR BY SAMPLE IS 
INVITED. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Eleventh street, 
New Vark. 


BR. H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORE. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


OF 


Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANCLE 
VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED IdE ONL: GULD 
MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBIt"ON 
AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS, 1878, AND NICE, 1883. 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS, A RED STAR WILL 
BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANUFAC- 
TURE, 24 INCHES WIDt, AND IN 39 DIFFERENT 


COLORS. 
PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


CAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET, PITCH- 
A-RING, KING-TOSS, BATTLEDOR£, ENCHANT- 
MENT, LAWN POOL, ETC., ETC. 





ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF GOODS 
WILL RECEIVE PRUMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY,AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN cENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen & Orchard Streets, N.Y. 


THE GREAT SALE 


NOW IN PROGRESS 


PRESENTS BARGAINS 


WHICH POSSESS UNDOUBTED MERIT AND 
ADVANTAGES SELDOM TO BE ENJUYED BY THE 
PURCHASING PUBLIC. 


THIS SALE 


IS MADE NECESSARY OWING TO OUR INTEN- 
TION TO ERECT A NEW BUILDING (ABOUT JULY 
18ST) OR WHEN THE OLD BUILDINGS, NOW 
STANDING, ON 125 FEET OF OUR GRAND ST. 
FRONT, ARE TORN DOWN. 

THE REDUCTION OF SPACE REQUIRES A CON- 
DENSING OF ALL OF OUR DEPARTMENTS3,AND TO 
ACCOMPLISH THIS WE HAVE REDUCED PRIES, 
80 THAT IN MANY INSCANCES A SAVING OF 


00 PER CENT, 


IS TO BE ENJOYED. 


THIS I$ A GENUINE SALE. 


AND THE LARGENES3 OF THE ‘STOCK CARRIED 
BY US OFFERS EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 
AT THIS TIME. 





THE SALE WILL CONTINUE DURING THE 
PRESEN Cf MON rH. 


Fashion Magazine, 


SUMMER EDITION NOW READY. 


Sample Copies 15 Cents, or 5v Cents per Aonum 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


$09, 311, 811 1-2 to 321 Grand St.; 
56 to 70 Allen; 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


MEW CHINA STRAW MATTING. 


JUST REJEIVED. 


A very large ana choiee assortment of 


FINE SEAMLESS MATTINGS. 


ALSO ON HAND 
A full assortment of solid colors in 
jointed and seamless mattings. 


Of ordivary White, Red Check, and Fancy Mattin -4 
we have the largest and best se.ected assortment in t 








We are offering special bargains in White and Reda 
Check Mattings. 


Mattings cut to suit at a small advance, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO,, 


25° Canal street. New Vork. 
ONE BLOCK EAST OF BROADWAY. 





HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


Lawn Tennis Outfits. 


Fancy Striped English Flannel Caps, $1.75 each. 

Fancy Striped English Blazers, $5.0 each. 

Imported S:le Belts with Gilt and Silver Buckles, 
81. each 

English Hose, all colors, $1.50 per pair. 

Koee Pants, Silk Sashes, Shoes, Shirts and Jerseys 
at LOW PKICES. 


ra Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton Street. 
87 Nas-au Street, N. Y 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing: Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadeipbia 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 

Dye. Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
Tents. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 


Goods received and retur.ed by mai] and express. 
sgocalied for and delivered ALY within city limits. 
or Circular and Price List. 











W.& J. SLOANE 


Invite attention to their unusually 
attractive importation of 


China Mattings 


Owing to the limited supply of 
these goods this season, they rec- 
ommend intending purchasers to 
make early selections. 


Broadway, 18th & (9th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





SUMMER HATS. 
Gentlemens’ Dress Hats, 


PROPER STYLES. 
LIGHT-WEIGHT TISSUE DERBYS, 


Manillas and Mackiunaus, 
BIRD & CO., 
SUCCEEDED BY 
E. Willard Jones, 
49 NASSAU STREET, New York. 


TOURISTS ARTICLES. 


TRAVELING BATH TRUNKS, 
PORTABLE BIVETS AND COMMODES, 
CHILD’S FOLDING BATH, 
STEAMER AND CAMP CHAIRS, 
HAMMOCKs, 
PORTABL" COFFEE MAKERS, 
DOUBLE FLAME TRAVELING LAMPS. 





FOR SALE BY 


Lewis & Conger, 


NOS. 601 AND 603 GTH AVE. 
NOS. 1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 





Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS. IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


High Glass Wall Papers 


JUST RECEIVED 
THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 


English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods. 


Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire 


Interior Decoration. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO OUR 


ART NOVELTIES, 


ESPECIALLY MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED 


FOR THIS SEASON. 


GoLp MEDAL. Also, 


LINCRUSTA- 
; WALTON, 


THE GREAT SANITARY 
ed WALL COVERING. 


IN MANY NEW DE- 
SIGNS, 


PLAIN 


AND 


DECORATED. 
nternational 
Health Exhibition, 
London, 1*84. 
WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 
OF OUR MANOFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN- 
Ic OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


Branch Show Room. 
Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St. 





GRAND CLEARING SALE OF 


CARPETS. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


THF ENTIRE BALANCE OF A MANUFACTUR- 
ER’S STOCK, ALL THE DIFFERENT GRADFS, AT 
LESS PHAN COST OF PRODUCTION 
MOQUETTES, BEST QUALITY, LATEST DESIGNS, 
BODY BRUSSELS, BES! FIVE-FRAMES, THIS 
SEASON'S PATTERNS. 

EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, BEST ALL-WOOL, 
NEW STYLES, 
Al THE LOWEST PRICES * VER KNOWN IN THE 
HISTORY OF TEE CARPE1 TRADE. 


MATTINGS, 


5,000 ROLLS JUST LANDED RARE NOVELTIES’ 
DAMA~K AND MOSAIC EFFECTS. WHITE AND 
RED CHECK 85 PER ROL OF # YARDS, FINE 
FANCY PATTERNS Al $8 PER ROLL. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


OUR IMMENSE ST?CK OF SILK BROCA- 
TELLES, SILK TAPESTRIES, PETIT POINTS, 
SILK AND MOHATK PI USHES, etc., HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED TO SUCH PRICES AS CANNOT FAIL 

TO PLEASE THE MOST ECONOMICAL, 
5,00 PAIRS COTTAGE DRAPERIES 
AT 81.50 PER PAIR. 
8,000 PAIRS MADRAS CURTAINS 
AT $3.50 PER PAIR. 
1,00 YARDS PRINTED DRAPERIES 
FR 1M 12}9c. PER YAXD. 
WINDOW SHADES [A SPFCIALTY.] 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH *T. 


Weekly aarket Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LPer the Week ending Saturday, June 5th 1886.) 


















COFFEE. 
Mocha....... selene deasams sin eoee- 26 @23 
Bs vane00eesse Socccceooeovece eeeeelD @24 
MasROMEO.0 cc ccccccccccccce cme 14 @17 
Laguayra.........-.. imatieavcn a ae 
Pséess0esces veaedseenee Le 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest. 20 @75 
Japan, 
toons Byson, ‘ ” 
Eoplsh Sovabtest, 
Cut Loaf, Cubes. .....+...+- eaaiais 
Crushed......... ° 
Powdered, .. ..cccccccccccccccces 
Granulated, Standard ......... » 6 £€-1l6m 6% 
Standard A. .......6+- eecccceece — 6 
SME ET WHEE .. cnnvececsesoeseae a6 
SS OF GIs occsnscenseeces ° oe 5% 
COWB .cccccce eebeeensewesenen gansda 4%@ 4% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy.......- 45 @50 
Good to Prime..... occ BR &41 
Porto Rico, Ponce, era... 85 @42 
Arroyo, rrime, n bhds.. .... ......-— @— 
Barpadoes, 1n hhds — essen « obead - @e- 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, @ bb, (200 Ibs.) $28 00 
Been, Be. B ©  cevcccvece 7 00 
Codtish, boneless, 60 th. boxs, # Ib..... 4% 
Shredded, | th. Tins, per doz, 1 75 
Haliba’, Iceland, smoked, eae 9 
Herring, Medium, ecalded, # box ..... 16 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Winter Wheat, S:rictly Fancy Roiler ae, 





DIESE BIOS . 6000s cccccesccccoossce 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. me” 

Wheat, highest grade............+0+++ 5 65 
Favorite Rolier Process, Fanc ne Sve. Wheat : ro 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 
XXX st Le us, Mo., Winter Wh reat bicheces 8 7 
a 6. a rer 5 30 


Winter Wheat, Roller etiaie nerenane 5 40 
Brilliant XX Family. White & Amber Wheat 5 35 


AA XX Family, Choice Winucr Wheat..... 6 35 
XX Faucy Winter Whent..............-- - 5 30 
Govd Vaiue, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 5 10 
Ky+ Flour, Fuvey S:ate Superfine......... 3 85 
Superiative Graham Flour, bbis........... 5 00 
Superlative Graham Fiour, cases, 12 
SD PEM. oo. cccccce. cccccce covcce 2 65 
Corn Flows, from Southern White Corn... 3 75 
GRAIN, 
West: 
Wee Bt Becccecceceoes a @— 88 
<< eae - —35 @— 6 
Red Winter, No. 1........ -. —92 @-— — 
Corn 





eeeeeseesceee 


Marrows....... tocsevenene 20 
Pbaccseoees necccevcese oo & OO 


Green, prime, @oush....... 1 00 


MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 


Bran, 40 Ibs.. venneveroceos 69 @3 — 65 
Shorts, 60 Ibe .. ae Be — 60 @ — 62% 
Maddling, 80 to 100 ibs.... — 65 @ —%% 








(787) 23 
Sharps, fine.........00.066 — 99 @ — 95 
tiye Feed ...... ccccccsccee == WW @D — 
Screenings....... aa canon - W @ — 75 
Oil Meal, per ton... eee 2825 @ 2 5H 
Cottonseed | Meal, per ‘ton 2200 @ 42210 
GAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, ber 100ibs $—85 @3— — 
Ray, No. 2, good, ‘ “os. «6-75 @ — 80 
Hay, No.3,medium‘“* =“ -« —— @— 70 
Hay, Shipping a 6 oe —— @ — 65 
Hay, Clover “ eee Or — 
Hay,ciovermixed “ “ .....-45 @ — 50 
Straw. No.1,Rye “ “ |... —35 @ — 90 
Straw, No. 2, Rye “ eee ~ 55 @ — 60 
Straw, Oat “ “ 1... —45 @ — 50 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
MOES..0occccccccece oeee-# 909 @ 10 00 
| OR engrae - 850 @— — 
| 2” Se + 1210 @ 18 30 
Mc haicsescesccs .- 10 50 @ 11 50 
Besr : 
Extra India Mess........ 1500 @ 16 50 
Me iiendccsssivcees 800 @ 8 50 
Cor Mgats: 
Smoked Hams.......... ‘ — @ 11 
**  Shealders...... 6%@ 6 
Dressep Hogs ..... psbeanee 5 = oe 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... .. -— @ 2 
Prime Creamery, tubs —- @ 9 
Choice Dairy, nev, tubs — @ 2 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs......12 @ 1% 
Pe aaednndseniesssc¥uhetsscceiosy 10 @ 14 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small, now. covers @ 916 
Fine State Factory......... ......... — @ Rig 
I CE nc wicaciashes ston ieee — @ 18 
Pineapple, targe size, 4 in case pawee +. @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case...... — @3 50 
Schweitzer, American, @ Ib.......... coooe «= 
LAKD, 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net weight _.. ..— 8% 
Tierces be eocer cee ccccccccccccs « 196 
Half bbia 


Wooden tubs of 60 iba 72227277277777772777 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid...... 1l'ig@ 12 
i ibaikkcéGctnucdosecsecewssoee 1Xx@ 114 
Western, fresh-laid ............... ~1ll%ye — 
PR ciaGcae »snmencanonne 0 ae 104g 


DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice 


coon coe 8 Ow 

Chickens, ne ---30 @— 45 

Balto, Goring ....000 scccocse --20 @w— 30 

ge ae .- 9 @— ill 

Fowis and Chickens, poor.. —6 @— 7 
caumeaaian. 

Ns, ic ccccnantecewiaann 1 25 @ 2 00 


Potatoes,new,Southern, oer crate 1 £0 @ 4 50 


A8paragus, Jersey, per dozen : 
Nc arksnecontpawaeemaens 150 @2 00 
Asparagus, Md. and Del, per doz. 
ere @1 25 
Asparagus, Oyster Bay, per doz. 
RR era ae 50 @2 00 
Cabbage, new Suutbern, per bbl...— 560 @ 175 
Greev Peas, per bodl......... .... 160 @3 00 
String Beuns, ver crate..... non 75 @2 2 
Cucumbers ver crate............ —- 175 @1 7a 
Spinach, L.I., ver bbi.. ......... 125 @1 60 
DUMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
S-rawberri: 8, Southern, per — 4 @— 8 
8 rawbernes, Jersey, per qc.. 6 @— 10 
Green Gooseber 8, per qt...... — & @ 7 
CROFTON, DOF 1D. 00. -ciccccces 0 _ @— 25 
Apples, Rassett, B oxoury....... 275 @ 3 vu 
G iden... 250 @2 75 
Peunuts, Va., hand-pickea, 
OOM, POP BD. ccc ccsccese w— 6 @ 6% 
PE EE Wiis ncctccscccsnce — sy@— 4% 


DOMESTIC ORTED FRI'IT. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1¥85, in bbls.— 
«choice, “on bugs ctonaeee 
Brare, me CBb...0 crcccece ° 
evaporatea : 
Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes. ooo 
A., 5v ib, box 8 pais wom 
Cherrics, I Sixt coscnastiocenesenons 18 
Peaches, evuporated : 
sr llow Peeled, 50- Ib. boxes paveen 27 
d, 


ao 


“ 
fe 





Fancy Yellow Unpecled « © oceua 16 
“Rea “ “6 W capies 14 
a 6 @15 
* Unpeeled, 48. and 48.1885, —@ 4 


Pears, evaporated, 25 ana 50 tb, buxcs os 
Pimms, Oried, 9s tb. BORE. . «0... 0.0. -scccee 

Raspberries, evaporated, in 25 and FO ib. bxs. al 
Biuckherries, evaporated, 25 and 60 Ip, bxs. 12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 ib. boxes. U 
Worticberries 





WOOL MARKET. 


Ox10, Penn., and W. Va.— 
X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece. . .82@386 


No. 1.  — , .86@ 87 

No. 2. “ “* ..84@85 
New York State, Micu., W1s., and Inv.— 

X, and above, Washed Fieece Peakenes 80@32 

No. 1 a, coe. 84035 

No. 2. sa 7 seseraee 83@34 

TUB WASHED, 
Average to Suverior ............ +++ -32@40 
COMBING WOOL. 
FOI 0050's cascvcccvces 388@40 
6 WIE 55. c0issnssscccecos 29@30 
_——- AND rp eves StaTxs.— 
pWashed clothing } 
és combing 19@25 





co > jews 


59 A nducemen ES: 


fered. Now's your time to 
up orders for our celebra' sd 
‘eas and Coffees, 







GREATAMERICAN 


ComPany 


Go Moss Rose Toliet i,m bp 
or W ebster’ 3 GREAT AME 
THE GRE AT AM ERICA 
P. O. Box and 33 Vesey Pi ae York. 


FIRSTCLASS | PRINTERS MATERIALS, 


bly we by Boy wots Ky" ny Chases, Prip 


ior Uachininte 
VANDERBERGH. WELLS & COMPANY 


110 Pulton. and 1¢ and 18 Dutch Ptreet. Kew Vark, 





at- 





> 
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Insurance. 
80 EASY TO GET OUT OF IT. 


Tne ‘ great” argument of the assessment 
plan is, of course, its cheapness, furnish- 
ing ‘‘insurance at cost;” without this, it 
would perish as quickly as animal life per- 
ishes when oxygen is withdrawn. It costs 
only so little—here is that mischief-work- 
ing ‘‘ only ” again—is the perpetual excuse ; 
and then ‘you can stop whenever you 
Hike.” This is the other argument, and 
that such a marvellously silly one is ever 
offered is astriking comment on the small- 
ness of the reasoning and thinkivg used by 
beings capable of using both these proces?es. 
If I stick my finger into the flame of the lamp 
I can withdraw it when I choose; is that 
any excuse for sticking it there? Is the 
fact that we can stop doing a foolish thing 
any reason or excuse for beginning to do 
it? If stress is to be given, however, to so 
s'lly a plea, let us sift the plea itself. 

It is offered, of course, comparatively, 
that is, that you can stop when you like, 
in un assessment society, but cannot if you 
join a life insurance company. The con- 
tract in the latter is made a moral contract 
to continue, but it is not a legal one ard 
could not be enforced; the hold the com- 
pany have on you is through your d2posited 
reserve, and even that is now interfered 
with by statute. So it is not true, what- 
ever the equities of the fact, that you can- 
not stcp when you choose, in a life insu- 
rance company. 

What sort of a link would that be which 
should hold the locomotive fast to the car 
and should not hold the car fast to the 
locomotive, and wc uld you like to ride in 
a car attached in such a way? Suppose 
you can stop when you choose, you are 
‘*choosing” to pay sundry assessments 
from time to time—why? In the expecta- 
tion that if the hour should strike for you 
the other member3 weuld pay their assess- 
ment for. the benefit of your fami'y. Will 
they do it? How do you know they will? 
You can stop when you get tired—so can 
every other one, unless you bave found 
some peculiar association which bolds a 
tight grip on everybody but you. Your 
‘* insurance” is, therefore, only the chance 
that others will stay in and continue 
paying, and whenever you pay an assess. 
ment you putin so much solid cash as a 
stake against this uncertain chance of the 
future? Can this be truthfully called insur- 
ance? Isit not, instead, a cheat anda 
shadow, a misnomer avd a false security? 
Is it not awager in which you “ put up” 
your stakes and the other party puts up 
none? If you say that members of the life 
company can go out, you must not de per- 
mitted to get away from the solid differ- 
ences in thecomparison. They can go out, 
but will they? They are far less likely to 
do so, and they cannot take out everythiag 
ifthey do go. The assessment society has 
nothing but what it 7: to collect; the com- 
pany basin addition what it has already 
accumulated. Those accumulations which 
are the perpetual su ject of misconception 
and misrepresentation are the foundation 
and saving of the whole system. To the 
assessment scciely new members are the 
breath of life. When it ceases to get them 
it expires, and this is sometimes not only 
admitted but pressed upon the member- 
ship as an incentive to effort on their part; 
to the life company, new members are a 
matter of comparative indifference. It 
wants and seeks them, for its mission is to 
continue; it could exist, and pay off its obli- 
gations, without them. Your society could 
not. One has substantial mears in hand 
to pay with; the other is making promises 
on its future collections. Oae makes a pos- 
itive promise to psy a definite number of 
dollars; the other issues a promise to pay 
as much as it is able when the time comes; 
then it calls this ‘‘ insurance,” and vaunts 
it asthe more desirable because cheaper. 

Being so very easy to get out of it is, 
therefore, no advantage at all, because 
everybcdy else has the like privilege; it is 
just a chanee whether you will exercise it 
against them or they will exercise it against 
you. The “ grea.” advantage of being easy 
to get out vanishes as soon at it is halted 
and questioned. 

But it is not so casy to go out as is repre- 
sented and supposed. Asa rule, perhaps 








an almost invariable rule, if assessment 
notices are not responded to, no attempt is 
made to force collection, for the obvious 
reason that this would be unpopular and 
if it got noised about would tend to deter 
people from joining. Absurd and incredi- 
bly silly thcugh it seems, it must be the 
fact that the assessment society is painted 
(or somebow paints itself) to each man as a 
pleasant scheme which he can get out of 
when he likes, while the rest will be mys- 
teriously impelled to stay in for his benefit. 
Say to the public: ‘‘ This is a contract, and 
if you make it you will have difficulty in 
breaking it, and so will all the others,” and 
the shy sheep would rush away from the 
gate. This appears to be the belief of the 
managers, for they refrain from uspleas- 
antly pressing members who don’t pay. 
Such are quietly dropped from the rolls, 
and the remaining ones carry the load. 
But when the eourts get at the subject they 
make quick work of finding the equities. 
The receiver of the Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion of Rochester found a long list of mem- 
bers who had ‘got out of it” by paying no 
a'tention to assessment notices, and as the 
court had no more regard than the receiver 
for the feelings of those persons, it crdered 
him to collect those assessments, which he 
proceeded to do in a disagreeable and un- 
popular way. It was held that the mem- 
bers were liable for their share of all in- 
debtedness insured up to the expiration 
of thirty days’ grace allowed for paying 
assessments, and some persons were con- 
fronted with demands for amounts they 
had never even heen asked to pay. Some 
resisted, but in the end they hed to pay up, 
plus costs of suit. 

A similar procedure followed in case of 
the difunct New Era of Philadelphia, aud 
th2 rule of responsibility is now fully es 
tablished. The Guaranty Life Association 
of Dea Moines, having pretended to guar- 
anty something—-to-wit, ‘‘the proceeds of 
one assessment of all benefit certificates 
then in force,” the administrator of an 
estate sued for ‘‘ the proceeds.” This left 
only the question whether the manager 
was bound to collect or only to hand over 
whatever might be voluntarily paid in; 
the court held the former, and used the 
following language: *‘ We regard such 
contracts as mutual between the members, 
and the company as the mere instrument 
through which the mutuality is enforced. 
This isa promise to pay after sixty days 
the amount of the assessment, and not 
merely what migaot be collected thereon. 
It is true that members may forfeit their 
riguts under their certificates by failing to 
pay; but we think it equally true that the 
company has the right to enforce payment, 
and that the beneficiary has a right to in- 
sist that this shall be done, and that he 
should be paid the full amount of an as- 
sessment of all benefit certificates in force 
at the time of death. Tv do otherwise 
would put the assured at the mercy of the 
membership, and put it in the power of each 
member to repudiate the express condition 
upon which the insurance is based—to-wit, 
to pay fu'ure assessment rates and guaran- 
ty deposit.” 


DEFAMATORY COMPETITION. 


‘‘In the campaign of calumny which is 
now going on,” says the Baltimore Under- 
writer, ‘there are at least three agents in 
this city whose slanderous attacks upon 
companies which are in every way superi- 
or to those they represent are so diabolical 
that they ought to be ejected trom the 
ranks in the most summary and unceremo- 
bious manner. But any intimation that 
the agent is chiefly to blame in this aggres- 
sive work would be altogether unfair. 
Among two dozen documents before us, 
so meanly mischievous that they would dis_ 
grace asneak thief, but one is printed at 
the expense of an agent; all the rest come 
from the supply departments of the com- 
panies themselves. They prepare the am- 
munition, and their agents are instructed to 
fire it off. In one case, in which the agent 
was not satisfied with the character of the 
explosives furnished, he added dynamite 
of his own manufacture, and, when the 
president of the company was asked by the 
parties attacked to bounce the rascal, he 
replied: ‘O,we can’t do tha‘ ; he gets business, 
and that, you know, is what we want,’ There 
are worse men than agents, it seems, and 











they are to be found bebind the curtains 
in the supply rooms in the home offices of 
companies.” 

This strong language is the Under writer's. 
That insurance agents, though the7 have 
much to answer for and some of them are 
as bad as intelligent buman nature can 
easily become in the space of one mortal 
life, are not the worst men alive, we think 
is not duubtful; but who are the worse men 
bebind the curtains? Would that some- 
body knew, and dared to point them out! 
Managers may imagine they ‘“‘ want” busi- 
ness bad through any means; but that got 
by disreputable means is not worth having, 
for it must be bad at the maximum of first 
cost,and must also be especially hard to keep. 
The man who is brought in by help of some 
slanderous lie will be the likeliest one to 
be shifted somewhere else, or to drop out 
altogether, wben approached by some lie of a 
bigger and meaner size. Competition which 
deliberately accepts disreputable means 
ismad. There is 2 legitimate field large 
enough, and absolutely no excuse exists for 
me'hods wuich could be palliated by the 
plea of necessity, if ever, only when the 
number of companies was larger, and the 
stronger must crowd out tbe weaker. This 
defamation by clear inference proves too 
much, for a company which descends to 
it is by that fact condemned, or ought to 
be, and is presumably as open to the 
‘* proofs” of picked and cooked statistics 
as any other. Moreover, this conduct is 
utterly inconsistent with the theory of life 
insurance, fosters belief in the worst things 
ever said against the companies as a class, 
and puts in the hands of the co-operatives a 
weapon ready forged and sharpened. If 
the evil is flourishing to the extent inti- 
mated, it is time somebody having enovgh 
position to command respect had the cour- 
age to bring the thing and its doers to bar. 


A FEW POINTS. 


Tue Chronicle’s annual volume of Fire 
Tables—a work which it is needless to com- 
mend as indispensable and as the best and 
recogn'zed authority—makes its appear- 
ance again, in covers of appropriate red, 
containing an increased number of pages, 
and continuing its doleful record of waste. 
For the past ten years, the annual fire loss 
bas been: 1875, 781 millions; 1876, 64.6 
millions; 1877, 68.2; 1878, 64.3; 1879, 
77.7; 1880, 74.6; 1881, 812; 1882, 84.5; 
1883, 100.1; 1884, 110; 1885, 102.3. The loss 
of 1885 was still above the averazge—about 
eighty-three millions—but the amount, 
which shot upward from 1880 to 1884, 
turne1 downward in 1885, and we may 
venture to hope will continue downward. 
Ip the ten years covered by these tables, 
over nine hundred millions have been 
wiped out by fire, and a reasonable allow- 
ance for unrecorded losses may as well 
make the total a round thousand millions. 
It does not seem to excite anybody—nobody 
except a few writers of editorials appear 
to care—and the destruction moves on asif 
it were inevitable as death itself. 

In the amvunt of uninsured loss for each 
dollar of insured loss there are wide dif- 
ferences among the states. In Massachu- 
setts the un insured loss is only forty-four 
cents per dollar of the insured: this is the 
miuimu m, and it reaches a maximum of 
$3 in Idabo and Utah. ‘T'winty-two states 
have an uninsured Joss less than the in- 
sured. Sixteen states and eight territories 
have their unirsured loss the greater. The 
oldest, richest and most populous sta‘es 
keep more fully insured. Tbe average for 
the whole country is eighty cents of unin- 
sured to a doliar of insured loss.’ It would 
paturally be supposed that where the un- 
insured loss is relatively smailest the ratio 
of incengiarism should be largest, but this 
does not in general appear to be the fact. 
For example, Nevada, Colorado and Georgia 
show larger uninsured than insured Joss, and 
also a specially bigh prop rtion of incen- 
diarism. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MANe. 


85 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life 








ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 





ee 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, 0. 
Assets, 82.731.905-15; Surplus, $488,811.69 
' The ratio of new insurance written to insurance in 
force was larger for 185in The Union Central than 
that of any of the leading companies. This rapid 
growth is largely due to the popularity of its 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT POLICY 
which combines present protection with future en- 
dowment at only the cost of an ordinary life police 
tor five years past, has 
been over 734 per cent., a higher rate than that of any 
other company, while the death rate has been very 
mucb lower. 
For agcc cies or general information, addres, 
FOUN M. PATTISON, Vice-President. 
——<———_. 











J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORK. 





1850. (36 YEARS.) 1886. 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t, * 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
H. ¥. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 


“ THE 


Americ’) 


FIRE 


Insur’uce 
co. 


! Philade!phia. 
H ANNOAL STATEMENT. - 















and all claims, 


1,070,610 92 
Surplus... 


“447,321 18 


1,917,932 05 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, fromdent, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


OU. P. FRALEIGH, 8ec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 





All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three yeers. 
eath Claims paid atonce as scon as satisfactory 
Proofs are received at the Home Office. 
bsolute security, combined with the largest liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


“forme of Tontine Polimes iaenad 


Por Lifsand Trust Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In 1885 


Increased its Assets to...810,472,202 94 
Increased its Surplus to. 2,250,115 45 
Increased its Volume of 

Business to............... 





45,678,669 00 
Decreased its Rate of Expense. 
Decreased its Rate of Mortality. 


In form ot Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policyholders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the eecurityfand Cheapness of Life In- 
surance tbis Company stands unmvaled. 


CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 


EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Appeess, THE INDEPENDENT, 


New Yors, P.O, Box 2787. 
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~ HOME 


Life Insurance Company 


Organized May Ist, 1860. 
254 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
179 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
JOS. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 

WM. G. LOW, Coursel. 


Assets. May Ist, 1886........... 85.779.938.43 
Liadilithes........ccscceecseeeeee p328,44 1.85 
Barplus...c...-00..2000+sseseeeeterees- 8 1e401-496.58 





The HOME issues aLt FoRMs OF LiFe INSURANCE, 
ESDOWMENT AND ANNUITY PoLiorEgs, on terms as lib- 
eral as any sound Company, and more sv than many 
others, for its members are not restricted as te 
residence or travel. 

A policyholder in the HOME can go wherever busi- 
ness or pleasure may cail him, without notice and 
without charge. 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


ASSETS, JANUARY ist, 
Ter te 
LIABILITIES, 4 per cent. 
Pe iikiictessncsansessens - $52,691,148 37 


BURP TUB. c.ccccsecee socssece s « -H153.862,239 18 
(SURPLUS onN, Y. Standard 4% per cent. in- 
terest, $17,495,329.40.) 

Surplus over Liabilities, on every standard 
of valuation, larger than that of any other life 
assurance company. 

NEW ASSURANCE in 
TOBE ccccccceccccsescceccesccee QOG,O01, 878 GD 





OUTSTANDING ASSUR- 

eis snesrisssctoancneweesss $357,338,246 00 
Total Paid Policyholders 

in 1885......... mee tenon - 7,188,689 05 
Paid Policyholders since 

Organization................ 88,211,175 63 
INCOME........ patie onuuawenin .- 16,590,053 13 


IMPROVEMENT DURING THE YEAR. 


INCREASE OF PRE- 
MIUM INCOME.........+ 
INCREASE OF SUR- 
INCREASE OF ASSETS... 


1,430,349 00 


8,878,622 08 
8,391,461 96 





New assurance written in 1883, the largest 
business ever transacted by the os | or by any 
other company in a single year: the business of 
1884 three millions over that of 1883. and that 
of 1885 eleven millions over that of 1884, 





Assurance written by the Society during the 
twenty-six years and a half of its history $105,- 
000,000 more than any otber company has writ- 
ten during the same period. 





The society issues a plain and simple contract 
of assurance, free from burdensome and tech- 
nical conditions, and INCOUNTESTABLE after 
three years. All Policies as soon as thev become 
incontestable are payable IMMEDIATELY upon 
the receipt of satisfactory proofs of death. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, JANUARY 23D, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
affaires on the 3ist December, 1885. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885.......... 33,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 
Ee | 


Total marine premiums.......... --.se.es 85,196,143 76 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1885, to ist December, 1885................ $3,770,004 80 


Losees paid during the same 

POTION, .....cecccceeceeceseeeees B1,91b, 220 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 

POMBE, «oc cccccnccesees. cocscee $776,712 42 


The company has the following assets, 
vis; 
United States and State of New Yor 

stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,034,685 00 
Loans secured by stecks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 

i sccncteninnsicecesnaseces-cocces 530,000 08 
Premium notes and bills receivable........ 1,508,143 55 

AMOUNE,.......cccccrececessesesecerecese ss 13,740,896 46 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
thereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. ie declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1885, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order “**the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
CHARLES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. &.H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSH. 
JAMES LOW FED’K H. COSSI1T, 
A. A, BAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, JO LLIOT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAB O. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
THOS. B.CODDINGTON, JOHN'L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRA GEORGE BLIsS 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
oa HAND, ISAAC B 

OHN D. dEWLETT, EDW'D FLOYD JONES 
CHARLES P: BURDETT, THOMAS MATTLAND 

° , A . 
MUND W. CORLIES. 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK 
(ORGANIZED 1857) 


146 BROADWAY. 


JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 


DAVID ADEE, Secretary. 
W. H. CROLIUB. Assistant Secretary. 
lamager of Agencies. 





SILAS K. WOODS, M 
TOTAL ASNETS...................81.261.639 72 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


I {Brooalyn, 100 Jrecdwes.. . s 

pen’ rooklyn, cor. Cow in > 
Buildings: aod No. 106 Broadway, ED. = 
Reserve for re-insurance....... #2,265,427 88 

(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 

Reserve. ampletor allctaims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in casb............ 1,000,000 OU 
PD TI occs nc ss neccccccccccsecncs 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1886...85,177,478 99 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 





FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1885.......857,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


ee eee eee $13,517,426 03 
Less deferred premiums January 1st, 1885.......... 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 

Securities and Real Estate sold)................ 3,859,577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 


795,323 00—$13,722,103 03 


460,507 76— 3,399,069 71—#16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
Se vc nscccccdcctasdncecncccesviscccsevedenecese 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies.......... ences aii 
Total Paid Poliagholders........ccccccsccccceveces $7,681,873 75 
Taxes and re-insurances.............. ee ee ene 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc 


eeeeeee 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ aoe 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)................ ° 

Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral, 
B504.280. indbaswemesen abs asaecaeene seen) eaneseemnaaa 

*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,000,000. 

*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... .... dicbsenebencarecae 

*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
ties, is estimated at (955,000)............ (eae aekeseaun <a kee 

Agents’ balances...............- Dtpkciseamedigcsstiasaneenceues 

Accrued interest on investments, January 1st, 1886 


Market value of securities over cost on Company's books............+5+ 


*A detailed schedule of these wems will accompany the usual 
annual r t filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


$2,999,109 64 


741,764 47 
8,940,999 64 


250,142 32 
2,024,090 50 
438,446 62—$10,444,553 19 


$63,512,618 06 


$2,042,542 60 
83,640,220 56 
6,855,582 63 
18,159,500 00 
451,500 00 
416,084 15 
878,161 65 
575,699 5C 


58,142 73 
435,284 18—$63,514,618 00 


ccccccce 8,361,703 32 





CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886 - 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1886. 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid — not presented).... 


ee eee em eee eee ereseeee 


surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participat- 

ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium............ eeeee 
Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 

dend Fund, January 1st, 1885, over and above a 

4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 


class..... (miaredsseassunaenscene peb0sson eebeae $2,633,796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... ........... 952,683 31 
WO ccc sc cnccccsacce-sescnces ee seeccees $3,586,480 O1 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 


on matured Tontines. ........eeeee cess Soones 462,737 24 





$66,864,321 32 


56,200,875 00 


3,128,742 77 
29, 03 





Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)........... 





Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4}¢ percent....... 





$59,799,848 19 
$7,064,473 13 
$13,225,053 94 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064,478.18 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 


ment of next annual premium. 


























susie Death- claims Income from Insurance in 

iia natant, | SS Semen ae sor, Waieaoe sey, onangene Jan. 1,2000, 151.1000 Jen lam oer MRL 
holdershave the advan-| Cos pron. gd vice Preet and Seo, | 18h Z2ehum 1868, 2712968 Jans 1) 1864) 108746049 Jans 18L, Boroaa‘ gua 
tageover thoseofallother | 5 wort p BABLOCK. SAMUELA sawyer, | 1804 2%267,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 185, 229,382,586  Jan.1, 1885, 59,283,753 
eg Ra sn a eg tam INO, 1 RIKER, 1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1606, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,821 

their r policies im force BENE C BOWEN, HICHARD & MoUADY During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 
— THEODORE J uustap, CHAMLES Hi OTE, | Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,871,014; State Standard, $9,896,773 
——_ 21 COURTLANDT ST. seyuooR L. HbsTED, BRADR SouNauhy, SURPLUS ; Jan. 1, 188¢—Company’s Standard, 7,064,473; State Standard, 13,225,053 
NE ENGL AND Heke Guten,” i & B WENDEL - LINCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,693,459; State Standard, $3,328 8 280 

Wi. @. LOW, pan PUAWRENCE TUBNURE 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Benz. F. Stzvens, Pres. Jos. M. GrpsEns, Seo 


ASHES... 00000000008 sores 817,846,546 65 
Liabilities................... 15,238,761 16 


Total Surplus........ .. 82,607,785 49 


Feature in Lite tpeatance snopes by tals Oom 
psu - 
Dany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisel 
um heretofore cb 0. 
ot I 
bou-oreliarelsy ofusen 
Currender and paid-up insurance values in 
ss 


every 1 
phiets fthe New Feature be 
P- Cc — o ew may 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 








A. M. KIRBY, See, Local Dep't 
B. 0, TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 


THE OONTINENTAL 


“ANCE Con 


OF HARTFORD 
Cony, 





ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19, 
SURPLUS, 


$403,619.77. 
JA8.8. PARSONS, 
t. 





TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, HENRY TUCK, 


EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, 


ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
CHRIS, C. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCGH, Second Vice-President. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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Old and Voung. 


POLLY’S GARDEN. 


BY ELIZABETH W. DENISON. 





WHEN in the West the sun is low, 
And golden clouds sail soft and slow, 
Adown the gravelled path I go 
To water all the plants that grow 
In Polly’s garden. 


Such feeble plants! An ample share 

Or sun and rain and genial air, 

Of daily thougbt and tender care, 

Alone can make them bloom and bear, 
In Polly’s Garden. 


And O! the garden of her heart, 

Of this the unseen counterpart ! 

What magic rule, what loving art, 

Shall keep the weeds and flowers apart, 
In Poll y’s garden? 


Dear Lord, we bring it all to thee, 
As thou wilt, so her life shall be. 
*Tis ours to water patiently, 
Till fairest things grow tal) and free, 
In Polly’s garden. 
Norra ADamMs, Mass, 





TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


BY JULIA SCHAYER. 





‘People are altogether too fond of 
abusing our Washington summers, ” 
remarked Mr. Merritt Manners, of the 
Treasury Department, deftly distributing 
the ashes of his cigar over a rosebush 
that clambered along the veranda railing. 
‘It is true thatwe do have some pretty 
warm weather—” 

(Chorus from within)—‘‘We do! We 
do!” 

** But so have other cities,” calmly pro- 
ceeded the speaker ; ‘‘and we have compen- 
sations that they lack—broad, clean streets, 
plenty of shade, frequent parks, no noisome 
factories, no lumbering drays—” 

“No aldermen!” interpolated a single 
voice. 

‘*No suffrage,” added another. 

‘*A glorious river,” went on Manners, 
quite unperturbed by these interruptions, 
**the most delightful society, and,” grace- 
fully inclining toward a beautiful woman 
seated near him, ‘‘the most charmiog 
hostesses in the world.” 

‘** Mein Liebchen, was willst Du noch 
mehr ?’”” murmured a girl’s voice at the 
open window. 

** Really,” resumed Manners, ‘we 
should be grateful to Providence for hav- 
ing inspired our friend, Mrs. Fordhampton, 
with the idea of remaining at home so late 
in the season, thereby permitting us such 
an evening as this.” 

(Fervent chorus :)*‘ We are! We are.” 

As if satisfied with the effect of his rhet- 
oric, Manners resumed his cigar. 

Mrs. Fordhampton, from her low wicker 
chair, had been regarding the speaker with 
a slight mocking smile. She was thinking 
how like a cherub, grown elderly, and fal- 
len into lax ways, ke looked. 

“You will go to Newport, soon?” que- 
ried a gentleman who sat opposite—a fine- 
looking man of some forty years whom 
Manners had introduced as an old army 
comrade, Captain Henry Stafford, of New 
York City. 

‘“*Ido not know,” languidly answered 
the beautiful widow. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall not 
go at all—certainly not if the weather re- 
mains like this.” 

‘**But it will not,” gloomily chimed in a 
young man from the State Department. 

‘‘No,” sighed the lady, ‘‘I suppose not; 
but in the meantime, let ‘joy be unconfined.’ 
Mr. Dinstmere,” turning slightly toward the 
open window that gave upon the veranda, 
“dosing, please. Something dreamy and 
German.” 

As she settled back in her chair her eyes 
met Stafford’s. Their slumbrous fire started 
his pulses. How lovely she was; how dif- 
ferent from the overstrained, chattering 
women he had commonly met in society! 
No effort to charm, either by cleverness or 
coquetry, no effort in anything she did or 
said, everything about ber quiet, languor- 
ous, restful. Fora moment he wondered 
if here, perhaps, might not be found the 
solution of his unsettled destiny, the calm 
happiness that his restless, discontented 
heart coveted. 

An expectant hush fell upon the com- 


of the piano. The street was deserted. A 
full moon flooded the vine-wreathed ve- 
randa with a glory of white light. The 
living roses in the borders mingled their 
scent with that of the dying roses on the 
bosom of Mrs. Fordhampton’s white dress. 
Dinsmere began singing. He possessed 
that rare gift, a pure tenor, and he knew 
how to use it. He sang two or three im- 
passioned German songs, and sang them 
well. Ashe ceased a murmur of delight 
arose from the pretty satellites around the 
piano. 

**Now, that is fine music, no doubt,” 
said Manpers, presently, ‘‘ for those who 
understand it—and the German language— 
which I confess I don’t. It’sall too mysteri- 
ous forme. I don’t like mysteries. I say, 
Dinsmere, won’t you be good enongh to 
sing a good old English song? ‘Then you'll 
remember me!’ for instance.” 

Acry of protest went up from the vo- 
taries of German music. The singer was 
heard to laugh good-humoredly. 

‘Oh, I know,” said Manners, quite un- 
disturbed. ‘I know I’m out of date. I 
belong to a past generation, like my old 
friend Stafford here. Now Til wager that 
Stafford is quite of my opinion as to music. 
Eh, Harry?” 

He had to repeat his words before Staf- 
ford answered. 

**T am no musician,” he said,‘ and I con- 
fess I think old songs, like old wine and old 
friends, are best.” 

**Always?” softly asked Mrs. Ford- 
hampton, whom he had kpown but three or 
four days. 

He met the arch challenge in her velvet 
eyes, and felt that here was an opportunity 
for a pretty speech, yet he had no readiness 
at that sort of thing, and the chance was 
lost. 

The singer began singing that old song 
that bas stirred the pulses of a past gener- 
ation; that stirs the pulses of this just as 
strongly when sung as it was by Dinsmere, 
simply because it has that touch of Nature 
which makes the whole world kin. When 
he had finished, even the votaries of Ger- 
man music were silent for some time. 


Manners sat blinking sentimentally into 
vacancy. Mrs. Fordhampton studied 
Stafford’s face furtively with rather more 
than the interest of a woman of the worid 
in a handsome man whu is surrounded by 
that nimbus which encircles a wealthy and 
chilaless widower. It seemed to her that 
his countenance had undergone a re- 
markable change while Dinsmere was 
singing. 

‘That is a beautiful old song,” she said 
softly, keeping her eyes on his face. ‘It 
has a power of its own to move the heart, 
and awaken memory.” 

‘*Ah, yes!” sighed Manners. The young 
girl in the window laughed audibly, an 
impertinence which he wisely ignored. 
Mrs. Fordhampton transfixed him with a 
derisive side glance. Stafford, for whom 
her remark had been intended, became at 
last aware that she had addressed him, and 
responded rather absently: 

** Yes, Lalways liked the song. 
to hear it a great deal at one time.” 

He checked himself suddenly, and put 
his cigar to his lips, holding it there some 
time before he discovered that it was out. 
Then rising rather abruptly, he flung it 
into the garden, saying: ‘‘ Manners, it is 
very late. Shouldn’t we go?” 

It was late, and after some discussion 
concerning an equestrian party to Great 
Falls that had been arranged for the fol- 
lowing day, the company dispersed. 

Manners walked with Stafford to his hotel. 
The conversation, principally upheld by the 
former, fell into the channel where it had 
mostly wandered since Stafford’s meeting 
with him a few days before—reminiscences 
of old army days. 

‘*You remember Fawcett, of the —th 
New York, don’t you?” asked Manners, as 
they sauntered along. ‘‘ You perhaps re- 
member how we used to chaff him about 
his engagement to some girl at the North; 
he spent every spare moment writing to 
her, or mooning over her photograph. The 
rest of the boys would read their love- 
letters aloud for the general good ; but Faw- 
cett was furious at the suggestion that he 
should do the same. Pernaps you never 
knew the sequel of his story. After the 
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other man. Fawcett was terribly cut up 
about it; went out West, and never let any 
one know what he was up to for years. 
Here last winter he turned up in Washing- 
ton, rich, distinguished, and still unmar- 
ried. He met in society a charming wid- 
ow, who proved to be his old love, and, by 
Jove, they were married ina month! What 
do you say to that as a romance?” 

**T should say,” Stafford answered, smil- 
ing at Manners’ warmth, *‘that Fawcett was 
the very fellow to figure in such. Very 
undemonstrative, but sensitive and true.” 

‘* Yes,” assented Manners. ‘True as 
stee], and as sensitive as a woman. His 
ideas regarding women were a thousand 
years in advance of the age. How many 
of us even remember who our first love 
was? I think that dashing rebel girl up in 
Maryland, whom we were once detailed to 
watch, is about as far back as my memory 
extends. Wasn’t she a fine specimen of a 
spirited Southern beauty? Braddock her 
name wa:—Betty Braddock. You remem- 
ber when we captured her in the very act 
of signalling across the river to the Con- 
federates, how she drew herself up in her 
saddle and struck the man who had seized 
the bridle across the face with her whip? 
A devil of a girl! Come to think of it, you 
were head and ears in love with her your- 
self; or was it her sister? It was the sis- 
ter, I remember now.” 

Stafford offered no response. 

‘*A pretty girl, the sister was, too; but 
the other was more to my taste. Did you 
ever hear what became of them?” 

‘* Never!” briefly answered Stafford. 
‘*Married, no doubt,” continued Man- 
ners, and with pretty daughters of 
their own. Probably Uades has 
claimed that old reprobate, their father, 
long ago. How we innocent lambs let our- 
selves be led up and fleeced by the old 
scoundrel, day after day! Rousing fun we 
had up there in Plummerville, didn’t we? 
I often thiok of it.” 

They stood awhile at the entrance of the 
hotel, Manners softly whistling the air that 
Dinsmere had last sung. 


‘* Well, well,” he presently remarked, ‘I 
must be off! What’s the matter, Harry? 
Has Dinsmere’s song given you the blues, 
or is it the widow’s spell that makes you so 
silent? By George, I don’t wonder! I have 
to summon up all my philosophy not to lose 
my head. I know how useless it would be. 
She laughs at me all the time, but I don’t 
mind. I'd rather be laughed at by such a 
woman, than loved by one of the common 
type. Why don’t you try your luck? She 
won't laugh at you. Well! Bye-bye! Be 
on hand bright and early.” 

And Manners, still whistling the old love 
song, ambled up the street to his luxurious 
bachelor quarters. 

Stafford watched him a moment or two, 
and then slowly ascended to his room. A 
broad shaft of moonlight illurrinated the 
remarkable flora of the carpet, and a light 
breeze swept invitingly in at the window. 
Throwing himself into a comfortable chair 
he fell into a deep reverie. 

Stafford’s impressionable nature, despite 
the prosaic realities of his business career 
and the bitter disappointments of his do- 
mestic life, was by no means seared or 
blunted. To state the exact truth, Man- 
ners’ light allusions to his infatuation for 
the fair Maryland girl had struck home, 
but it was not the first touch to make vi- 
brate those chords of feeling so long hushed 
into silence. During these Washington 
days he had lived more in the past than in 
the present, and mauy times recollections 
of that never-forgotten episode of his rather 
wild and boisterous youth, had obtruded 
themselves. Several times he had himself 
been on the point of mentioning the young 
girl’s name, and asking Manners, who had 
lived a good many years in Washington, for 
possible news of her, but something—per- 
haps a sense of his own culpability—had 
restrained him. The old song, sung at 
Manner’s suggestion, had brought his per- 

turbations to a climax. Of all songs ever 
written it had been most closely associated 
with his first and most ardent passion, and 
in the mood he was in it had worked likea 
spell. 

Any one glancing in upon Stafford at this 
hour would have seen simply a_hand- 
some, elderly man whose gray streaked 
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most unromantic attitude with his eyes se 
upon a miscellaneous group of chimney. 
pots, acigar stump burning to ashes be. 
tween two plump fingers; but in Teality 
this man’s bosom was the theater of most 
unusual emotions. Memory, stern and un. 
relenting, held him in her grasp, while 
before him passed in rapid succession 
scenes he had almost forgotten, or at least 
ceased to think of. He saw the stagnant 
Maryland village where the Division to 
which his regiment was attached, was in 
camp several months; he saw the flamboy- 
ant old Col. Braddock, cordial of speech 
but sinister of eye, and very loud in his pro. 
testations of loyalty to the Government; 
he saw the colonel’s sharp-eyed, sharp. 
tongued wife, equally loud in her devotion 
to the Southern cause; he saw the elder 
daughter, handsome, dashing Betty, who 
boldly shared ber mother’s sentiments; and 
he saw too, with a painful contraction of 
the heart, the younger dasughter, Sally, 
fair, gentle, sbrinking—with great violet 
eyes that seemed always sayiug, ‘‘ Love 
me! ”—an appeal to which Stafford’s ardent 
young heart had responded only too 
promptly. He had loved the girl, with all 
the intensity of a first passion, and he had 
as truly meant to return to her, and make 
her his wife, as he hoped to survive the 
exigenicies of the war. Then came separa. 


-tion, and the fierce excitement of active 


service. Communication with her he 
loved had been interrupted repeatedly, and 
at the end of the four years’ struggle his 
youthful passion had somehow died, as he 
then believed, a natural death. He did 
not go back to Plummerville. He quieted 
such scruples as remained with the spe- 
cious argument that she, like himself, was 
too young to feel a lasting affeciion; that 
she, too, had most likely forgotten, and 
like him would love again, and marry, and 
be happy. Had his own marriage proved a 
happy one, had the children born to him 
survived their mother, it.is possible that he 
would have found content, and his old love 
might have rested uadisturbed in her grave 
in his memory; but alone, sated with the 
worldly life he had been leading, and cray- 
ing the purer joys that his still unspoiled 
nature recognized as the only things of real 
value this life can offer, this strange up- 
springing of the old flame fired his imagi- 
nation with all the fervor of youth. 

There is aterse old saying that ‘‘ There 
is no fool like an old fool.” Stafford was 
not ‘‘ old,” but certainly beyond the period 
when passion should dominate reason; yet 
here he was, agitated by emotions as deep 
as he had ever experienced, aud indu!ging 
in the wildest vagaries of the imagination. 

In vain he recalled the score of years 
that had passed, and tried to picture to 
himself the changes that, even suppos- 
ing her to be alive, time must have 
wrought in the girl of seventeen he had so 
passionately loved—her image persisted in 
rising before him in all the charm of 
youth. Had not Fawcett married his early 
love, stil *‘ charming,” Manners had said, 
and was not Mrs. Fordhampton a most 
beautiful woman, with ail the grace of 
youth, in spite of the fact that she had 3 
son at the Naval Academy ? No. Insuch 
girls as Sally Braddock time only develops 
new graces. The only questions were— 
did she still liye, was she free, and could 
she forgive? 

It was far intothe small hours when at 
last he rose, lit the gas, consulted a time- 
table, and retired to pass the remainder of 
the night in a restless slumber. Tne. upshot 
of all this was that just as Manners de. 
scended from his rooms cap-a-pie for the 
ride, a note from Siaftord was handed him. 
It contained only regrets that a change of 
plans would prevent his joining the eques- 
trians. He was going out of town—oD 
business. Manners might see him 8002, 
and he might not. At any rate, until they 
met, good-bye. 

‘“‘These Wallstreet men are the very 
devil !” grumbled Manners. *‘ Always the 
mighty dollar! I thought better of Staf- 
ford, though ; I really did !” 

About the time that the equestrian 
party reached Cabin John Bridge, 8 afford 
stepped from a train at the little station of 
Brentwood, Md. His appearance caused 
quite a stir among tue habitués of that ex- 
citing locality. The telegraph - operator 
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— 
three negroes slouched nearer with ex- 

tant looks; the row of sunburnt boys 
kicking their bare heels against the hot 
planks of the platform eyed him furtively, 
as, with a secret interchange of giggles, did 
did several very pretty village girls in 
white dresses and big hats. Most inter- 
ested of all seemed a little bandy-legged 
old man with a queer, shelving under-lip 
and preposterous ears, all the more so 
when, after a brief survey, the stranger 
walked up to him, and asked if he drove 
the stage to Plummerville. 

“Certain, sir,” the little man replied 
with an engaging smile. ‘‘Iw’s been my 
ockipation for five-an’-twenty-year. Sim- 
mons is my name, sir; John Simmons.” 

‘Ah, Simmons!” repeated the stranger, 
with a look as of some amusing recollec- 
tion. ‘* Why, of course! Simmons. Lit- 
tle Simmons! I beg pardon,” he added 
quickly. 

But the stage-driver showed rather pleas- 
ure than resentment. 

**That’s so!” he assented. ‘Little Sim- 
mons! Thal’s the name the boys in blue 
give me more’n twenty year ago, though 
how you, bein’ a stranger, should know 
it—” 

‘You and your stage are well known all 
along the line,” the gentleman interposed, 
a certain expectant look that had come 
into his face dying suddenly out, as he saw 
no answering recognition in the old man’s 
face. ‘‘You can drive me to Piummer- 
ville, I suppose?” 

‘*Certain, sir, an’ back again the same 
day, if you want I should. Step right 
acrost an’ git into the stage. We’ll be off 
as soon as I’ve attended to business.” 

He conducted Stafford to the end of the 
platform, where a pair of plump, sleepy- 
looking beasts, attached to a ram-shackle 
old vehicle, were standing. Into this ve- 
hicle, with a slight deprecatory shrug, 
Stafford succeeded in clambering, and set- 
tled himself to await the stage-driver’s 
movements. 

The excitement caused by his arrival had 
already subsided; the train was out of 
sight. The telegraph op-rator had re- 
sumed work, the negro loafers had taken 
themselves and their deferred hopes out of 
the way; the pretty girls had vanished. 
From a bit of a garden behind the station 
rose the scent of roses andpetunias,miogling 
oddly with the smoke of the locomotive. 
The keeper’s young wife was rocking her 
baby to sleep on the little porch by the 
flower-bed, to a measure so drowsy that it 
seemed to be putting everything and every- 
body to sleep as well as the infant; every- 
body, that is, except little Simmons, the 
stuge-driver, who buzzed and trotted 
around for some time with an air of 
having animmense deal of business on 
hand,but at length depositing a few parcels 
and an extremely gaunt mail-bag under the 
seat, sprang into place and urged the 
horses into a reluctant trot. 

About twenty years before Stafford had 
ridden up that same street at the 


» head of his men, fully aware of his gal- 


lant appearance, and watching with a 
young man’s eagerness for a glimpse of a 
pretty face at door or winduw. It might 
have been yesterday, for any change that he 
could see. There were the same neglected 
streets and rough pavements, pretty lawns 
and vine-hung houses; the same astonish- 
ing preponderance of lawyers’ and doctors 
Offices, marked by the same air of deser- 
tion—this time, however, differently ac- 
counted for, in-as-much as then the entire 
adult male population was absent in camp 
or garrison, while now, as he presently dis- 
covered, they were lounging about the 
door, or sitting laboriously on the steps of 
the grocery (and post-office) when the stage 
halted to deliver the mail. 


After awbile the pretty girls whom Staf- 
ford had seen at the station, came daintily 
Picking their way over the dirty crossing, 
and entered the store, under a fusillade of 
glances from the gallants, old and young, 
about the door. Among them was a slen.- 
der blonde with a rose-leaf complexion and 
large, shy eyes. At sight of her Stafford 
started and colored, even leaning forward 
to get the last glimpse of her. When she 
had disappeared he sighed heavily and bit 
at his long mustache. Very soon she re- 
appeared with her companions, holding in 
her hand a letter, regarding which the other 





girls were apparently chaffing her, causing 
her to blush and laugh bewitchingly. Again 
Stafford watched her out of sight with a 
quickened pulse; it might have been Sally 
Braddock herself—but for those twenty 
years! 

The stage-driver re-appeared with the 
still further attenuated mail-bag, and again 
they started off. Several) times, before 
leaving the town behind them, the stage 
drew up to deliver or receive packages; for 
Simmons, besides his office of mail-carrier 
and stage-driver, was general commission 
agent for the region through which his 
route lay. It was a beautiful, cultivated 
country; and Stafford, absorbed though he 
was, found pleasure in looking upon the 
broad expanse of grain and meadow land, 
the luxuriant forests, the wayside cabins 
of the contented-looking negro population, 
and the handsome residences of the wealthy 
planters, situated on distant sightly spots 
to which broad private avenues led up 
through the smiling fields and orchards. 
Yet at the same time other things of a more 
personal nature began to aff ct him. The 
road was generally good, but the horses 
were slow, and the vehicle even worse than 
he had anticipated. Sometimes he found 
himself slipping from his seat, at others he 
was splashed with the muddy water of a 
creek they were fording; and, as the sun 
mounted higher, the leathern curtains of 
the stage became like sheets of heated iron. 
He began to ask himself why he had chosen 
this means of conveyance. True, he had 
meant to make certain inquiries of the old 
stage-driver, who, like all of his class, could 
be relied upon for locul history to any ex 
tent; yet pow that the infor mation he longed 
to acquire was within his grasp, he shrank 
from it with acurious reluctance. He still 
cherished a fceling almost amounting to 
resentment against the old man fr having 
failed to recognize him. He would have 
known « immons any where, he thought. A 
man wight have grown a little stout, and 
all that; but so changed! Absurd! The 
lunger he sat puffing at his cigar, and look- 
ing at the old man’s stooping sioulders, 
red neck, and spreading ears, the more it 
seemed like a profanation of his sacred 
emotions to accept such a being as the 
messenger of his fate. Rather wait and 
discover all for himself. He fervextly 
hoped that Simmons’s unnatural silence 
would continue, and underwent a shock 
when the old man turned suddenly and 
blurted out the brief interrogation; ** Ma- 
chines?” 

Stafford, greatly relieved, 
head. 

** Fertilizers, mebbe ?” suggested the old 
man, on reflection. 

Again Stafford shook his head witha 
smile, saying: 

‘“*T am only a pilgrim and a stranger, 
Simmons;” at which the stage-driver 
looked still more perplexed. It was too 
early for the wandering evangelists, who 
during camp-meeting season, pervaded the 
country; besides, the stranger had not the 
evangelistic air. He looked so puzzled, 
that Stafford was moved to compassion, 
and vouchsafed the information that he 
was traveling solely for pleasure, endeavor- 
ing to discourage further loquacity by the 
presentation of a cigar, which had only a 
temporary effect, however. 

“TIv’sa pooty country,” began the old 
man, assuming a familiar conversational 
attitude. ‘*The pootiest in the state, an’ 
improvin’ right along. They’s been great 
changes, sir, in my time. Great changes; 
an’ mostly fur the better, though they’s 
thems that won’t allow it’s so. An’ taint 
no wonder. Them that was high upis way 
down, an’ them that was down has come 
up amazin’, sir.” 

Having thus launched out on his favorite 
theme, the old man rambled garrulously 
on, relating in his quaint, terse way the 
history of the former owners of the splen- 
did soil through which they were driving, 
their downfall, and the rise upon their 
ruins of humbler, but thriftier folk. 

Every moment Stafford expected to hear 
the name of Braddock fall from his lips, in 
spite of the ingenious efforts he made to 
give the conversation a different turn 
whenever it seemed likely to touch the 
dreadea theme. At last they reached the 
brow of a bill, at whose feet a small village, 
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embowered in verdure, nestled. Stafford’s 





heart sank, and then leaped, as he recog- 
nized the spot. 

*There’s Plummerville,” said Simmons, 
pointing ahead. ‘An’ aright pooty little 
place it is, too, though it has seen changes, 
Plummerville has. There’s the Braddocks, 
now, m—” 

‘**T believe I will get out here, and walk 
awhile,” interrupted Stafford, hastily. 
** How long shall you remain in Plummer- 
ville?” 

‘““Two hours, about. You’ll find it te- 
jious walkin’ in the suo,” added the old 
man, eying bis passenger, who had already 
alighted, rather suspiciously. 

**Oh, [don’t mind. Where shall I find 
you?” 

‘* At Haskinses’ tavern.” 

‘Very well. If I’m not there when you 
are ready to start, you wili find me waiting 
for you some where along the road.” 

** All right,” said the old man, looking as 
if all were wrong. He started off, turning 
once to call back: 

** You kia git dinner at Haskinses’ if you 
want.” 

‘Very well,” shouted Stafford. The 
stage ratiled down the hill, and he was left 
alone. 

The dust of the departing wheels had 
quite settled before he moved. Then it 
was to spring over tue fence that bounded 
an open field on the right. It was a fine, 
sightly spot, offering peculiar advantages 
for military occupancy. It had been the 
head-quarters of the division to whica 
Stuffora’s regiment was attached. Tweniy 
years had not changed it beyond recog- 
nition, altnough the bare-trudden field 
where the officers’ quarters had stoud, was 
now inches deep in talleo leaves and burs, 
and in the rear a young forest covered the 
area then dotted with the tents of the 
camp. Almost reverently Stafford bared 
his head and entered the thicket. It was 
still and cool under the graceful young 
brauches, so still that the scurrying of a 
rabbit startled him. He went back into the 
field and sat down under a great chestnut 
which had shaded his commander's tent; 
and for awhile bis thoughts were of those 
gallant men who had here lounged, laughed 
and grumbled at their forced inaction. 

But as his eyes wandered down the road 
the sight of the little stone church on the 
outskirts of the village, brought his thoughts 
back to their former channel. How regu- 
larly he, in company with other youtbful 
heroes, had attended Sunday service there 
inspired by the noble motive of ogling the 
village belles, with their terribly conscious 
unconsciousness of manner, and preity as- 
sumption of scorn for the invaders, with 
whom they were finally on the best of 
terms. And beyond the church that to wer- 
ing mass of verdure, the oak-grove, where 
sweet Sally Braddock had granted him 
many a rendezvous, where, under the eter- 
nal stars, they had tasted ‘‘the sweet 
sorrow of parting,” and sworn eternal love 
and faith! 

The stillness, the solitude, the mournful 
sighing of the trees, the plaintive bird-notes 
from the thicket, his own increasing long- 
ings awd apprehensions oppressed Lim 
beyond endurance. He rose and took the 
road to the village, stepping aside for a mo- 
ment toglance into the churchyard. He 
could see the vacant trenches, fuil of drift- 
ing leaves where had been buried tempo- 
rarily the comrades who had died in camp, 
and nearer, one tall, discolored shaft, which 
bore in tarnished letters the name of ** Brad- 
dock.” Many mounds, some quite sunken, 
others of recent date, clustered about it; 
Stafford’s color changed as he saw how 
many, and he hastily turned away. 


At the entrance to the village stood one 
of those rude dwellings peculiar to the 
South, built of logs, with a broad veranda 
along the front, and a rough chimney run- 
nivg up outside each end. In the weeds 
and rubbish about the building wallowed a 
sow with her litter, while several swarthy, 
half-naked children played with about as 
many mongrel dogs in close proximity. 
Upon the veranda a tall, gaunt woman in a 
rusty black dress and log-cabin bonnet 


. was smoking a pipe and rocking herself in 


a creaking chair. As he came near, the 
dogs set up a lazy, perfunctory barking, at 
which a harsh voice from the depths of the 
bonnet lazily bade them, *‘ Hush!” 
Stafford touched his hat, and requested 


a glass of water. The woman called indif- 
ferently toa small negro boy, who, although 
apparently asleep among the dogs and pigs, 
rose promptly, seized a bucket, and started 
for the spring-house. 

‘*Won’t you sit down?” drawled the 
woman, rising stiffly. 

Stafford civilly declined. 

She went iuto the house, returning with 
a tumbler, which, although not very clean, 
he noticed was of fine-cut glass. She had, 
moved by some faint survival of femin- 
ine vanity, removed the ungainly bonnet, 
exposiag a mass of jet-black air, a pale 
aquiline face, with cavernous, restless 
eyes, and small arched lips, discolored by 
tobacco.: There was asuggestion of some- 
thing more than beauty about the woman, 
a kind of embarrassed self-assertion, a ves- 
tige of grace and pride, as she presented the 
glass, that struck Stafford as very singular 
in a woman in tbe sphere of life to which 
she apparently belonged. He bowed and 
thanked her deferentially, and went his 
way. Once looking back, he saw that she 
was watching him from uader one lean 
brown hand. 

And now before him rose the hedge that 
surrounded the grounds of the old Braddock 
place, defying by its dense growth the clos- 
est scrutiny. Not until the great gate-way 
was reached, was a glimpse of the grounds 
obtainable, and here, his heart swelling 
with utterly indescribable emotions, Staf- 
ford paused and contemplated the scene 
within. 

Two ancient locust trees stood guard at 
the entrance, their gnarled branches 
strangled in the embrace of giant vines that 
climbed to their very tops mingling their 
flamirg trumpet-sbaped flowers with the 
sparse foliage of the dying trees. The 
sickly green of the grass beneath was 
strewn with the fallen blossoms, the hot air 
laden with their cloying sweetness. The 
box-borders were walls of verdure higher 
than a man’s head, the once velvet sod 
Over-run with rank mosses, spider-wort, 
and coarse red lilies. The mansion itself 
was quite invisible, shut in bv shade-trees 
of m»gnificent growth. Vainly Stafford 
looked for some signa of human life—not as 
much as a footprint on the grass-grown 
avenue was to be discovered. For a con- 
siderable time he stood by the gate, mo- 
tionless, undecided, a prey to a thousand 
nameless dreads and fears. Now that the 
last turn in the road was at hand, he 
shrank from the necessary step. He began 
to curse the weakness that had prevented 
him from preparing himse'f in some meas- 
ure for what he was to encounter, and it was 
only by a mighty effurt that he at last 
forced himself to open the gate and walk 
up the once familiar avenue. Not until 
well within the wall of giant trees was the 
house plainly to be seen—then, in the 
sunken, mossy roof, ung!azed windows, 
and, above all, the utter silence that rested 
like a pall over the scene, he read the truth 
—the old house was tenantless, deserted! 

Who has not been struck by the analogy 
between an ancient, decaying house out of 
which the human life that made it that 
sacred thing—a home—hbas forever de- 
parted, and the mouldering skeleton of 
what has once sheltered a human soul? 
Thus Stafford, awed, thrilled, overwhelmed 
—for, strange as it may seem, he had not 
numbered this among the possible changes 
Time might have wrought, stood awe- 
stricken and speechless. He had even re- 
moved his hat, as in the presence of death 
—it was death—death and black decay, 
upon which he looked! Stadowy forms 
seemed to glide about these dim chambers 
as he continued to gaze, shadowy faces to 
smile, shadowy hands to beckon, from the 
broken windows, unearthly voices to call 
aod clamor, 


He forced himself to approach and look 
into one of the lowerrooms. He remem- 
bered it only too well. It had been the 
dining-hall, and when last he had seen it, 
filled with a roystering crowd; buffet and 
table were loaded with all the essentials of 
a feast, glasses clinked, knives and forks 
clattered, and obsequious slaves darted here 
and there at the beck of old Colonel Brad- 
dock, who, massive, red, and stertorous of 
breath, presided over the revils. Now, all 
was silence, emptiness, decay. A strong, 
unpleasant odor pervaded the place; walls, 





ceiling, floor, were black and crumbling; 
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the chimney place full of dead, mouldy 
leaves that had drifted through the fireless 
flue. A buge rat slipped shadow-like from 
wainscot to wainscot. There was one door 
leading into a tomb-like room beyond; it 
stood ajar, and Stafford felt that it would 
be only in keeping should some phantom 
shape glide out from the inner darkness, 
or leer at him through the crack. He 
shuddered, and, turning, crossed before 
the closed entrance door to the other side. 
Here, by mounting a pile of rubbish, he 
could lean upon his arms and look within 
at his ease. The same silence and void 
reigned here, yet in fancy he could still see 
the huge arabesque of the old-fashioned 
carpet, the quaint old furniture, the ances- 
tral portraits on the walls, the bright wood 
fire, and yonder, between the windows, 
the spindle-legged grand piano at which 
sweet Sally Braddock had sat and sung to 
him, in her clear, tremulous voice, the songs 
of the day—** Lorena,” or ‘'’Tis but a Lit- 
tle Faded Flower,” or ‘*Then You'll Re- 
member Me.” 

On! the charm of those summer evenings, 
how it came back to him now! Remember 
her? How had he ever forgotten her? And 
now where was she? Where should he seek 
her? Had other lips and other hearts told 
their tale only too well? Or was all that girl- 
ish loveliness hidden under one of those low 
mounds over which the quail was piping in 
the locust? A chill as from an open tomb 
ascended from the warped floor and pene- 
trated his innermost fibers. A deadly, sick- 
ening depression filled him, and he would 
have turned and left the spot, but at that 
instant a light foot-fall came from the 
gloomy hall, the long slender fingers of a 
woman’s hand clasped the edge of the door, 
and it slowly opened, admitting a tall 
figure attired in a skimp, light, cotton dress, 
and a white sun-bonnet that entirely con- 
cealed its features. This figure glided 
noislessly across the threshold, stopped, 
and confronted Stafford. That in his 
wrought-up mood this vision caused him 
to star: is not strange, but he recovered 
himself instantly, stepped back, bowed, and 
would have turned at once away, had not 
the figure advanced toward him, asif about 
to speak. 

“‘I beg pardon, Madam,” said Stafford 
then. ‘‘I thought no one occupied the 
house. I hope I did not alarm you.” 

The woman pushed back her bonnet, re- 
vealing a delicate face veiled ina sort of 
apathy,-as of one but partially alive to sur- 
rounding things. Her large dim eyes 
sought his inquiringly, as she carried one 
thin, fair hand to her ear in the manner of 
the deaf. Stafford repeated his words more 
loudly. She smiled faintly as she replied: 
“No, Sir, you did not frighten me—at 
least, only for a minute.” 


Again he touched his hat, and turned to 
go, but she stepped nearer still, searching 
his face eagerly. 

‘You're from the North, by your 
speech,” she said, in a soft lingering voice. 
**T used to know right smart Northern 
gentlemen, in war time. General Harri- 
son’s Division was in camp here a good 
while, and the officers used to come here 
to our house right often. That was in pa’s 
time, you know. It was long ago. I was 
a girl then, a mere girl.” 

While she wandered on thus, a vacant 
smile coming and going in her faded eyes 
and on her weak, pale lips, a terrible convic- 
tion that had been gradually forming in Staf- 
ford’s breast, sprang into full existence. 
This mere phantom of a woman, this wreck, 
this pitiful, witless creature was—Sally 
Braddock! 

For an instant the earth seemed to have 
given way beneati. his feet ; he was obliged 
to steady himself against the mouldering 
window ledge. 


Surely, if he had sinned his sin had found 
him out. Nemesis never took on shape 
more subtly cruel. To the first tremendous 
shock of disillusion, succeeded a stinging 
sense of the hideous mockery, the ghastly 
humor, of it all, almost wringing from him 
a burst of terrible laughter. Then followed 
shame and contrition. Strangely enough he 
never even thought of abjuring responsibil- 
ity or palliating his guilt. It did not enter 
his mind that other causes—disease, loss of 
friends, changed conditions of living—might 
at least have co-operated with his faithless- 
ness to overthrow a mind never very strong. 





Simply, this was his work. He had com- 
mitted a wrong whose consequences he was 
utterly powerless to retrieve, for both 
reason and mercy dictated that he should 
go as he had come, unrecognized. Un- 
noticed, almost, the poor girl had come 
opt, and stood on the broken door-stone 
regarding him intently, with those strange 
lack-luster eyes. 

‘*The officers used to come here right 
often,” she repeated. ‘‘ Maybe, being from 
the North, you might have known some of 
them.” 

Stafford found voice to say: ‘‘I think I 
did know some of General Harrison’s staff- 
officers, in Washington—and—elsewhere.” 

The woman’s face grew eager, her hands 
worked nervously, as she said: 

‘*There was one gentleman, Lieutenant 
Stafford—Henry Stafferd his name was. 
He was from New York. Maybe ”—hesi- 
tating long between the words—‘‘ maybe 
you might have known—Aim?” 

Almost beside himself Stafford had started 
down the walk. Poor Sally left the door- 
stone and walked along by his side, keep- 
ing her eyes on his face with a wistful 
persistence that drove him almost to des- 
peration. If, by any chance, she should 
recognize him! 

‘* He used to come to our house often,” 
weat on poor Sally, dreamily. ‘‘ It was 
twenty year or more ago. Pa and ma were 
alive, and brother Dick and brother Court- 
ney. Sist’ Betty and I were girls. It is a 
long time—twenty years! Our family are 
*most all gone, only I and sist’ Betty left. 
She’s married, and I live with her.” She 
cast an anxious look about her, as if fear- 
ing observation. ‘‘I come up to the old 
place whenever I can get away. I feel 
more at home, somehow, up here; but 
sist’ Betty, she don’t like me to come. 
She’s curious, sist’ Betty is.” 

They had reached the gate, and the sun 
beat broadly down upon the slim, old- 
maidish figure in its skimp, cotton dress, 
the soft, silver-streaked hair, and vacant, 
vaguely-troubled face. There was a trace 
of girlish prettiness in the long-tringed 
eyelids and the curve of lip and chin, a 
hint of girlish vanity in the cotton lace at 
the neck and wrist, and the pale rose-tinted 
lining of the white sun-bonnet, that to 
Stafford were more piteous and unendura- 
ble than all the rest. He felt a wild im- 
pulse to rush off down the road, but those 
singular, appealing eyes, that monotonous 
voice, held him as by a spell. 

Allat once she reached upward and 
parted the leaves of the trumpet-vine above 
her head. ‘ 

‘*Look here!” she said, motioning Staf- 
ford to come nearer. He did so, and saw 
what appeared to be a horseshoe deeply 
imbedded in the wood of the vine. 

‘*He hung that horseshoe there, the very 
last time he was here—Lieutenant Stafford 
did. I never let any one touch it, and the 
vine grew over it—so.” She let her arms 
drop listlessly, and was silent for a moment. 
Then, as Stafford would have again taken 
his leave, she fixed on hima keen, ques- 
tioning glance, her whole slight frame 
trembling with eagerness. 

**I—I never heard what became of him,” 
she said, hurriedly. ‘‘ I would so like to 
know! Some people said he was killed in 
battle. Maybe—maybe you might know.” 

She looked in Stafford’s face with a 
look that wrung his heart with shame and 
anguish. For one moment he forgot him- 
self and pushed back the broad-brimmed 
hat that until now he had kept purposely 
drawn over his forehead. 

The poor girl started, and her face 
brightened with something like a look of 
recognition, but in an instant the sad, dull 
expression returned. There were no gray 
hairs in the brown curls of the lover she 
remembered. 

After a moment, as he still did not speak, 
she said doubtfully, wistfully, 

‘* He might have been killed, you know.” 

Inwardly cursing the duplicity that still 
seemed less criminal than the truth would 
be Stafford forced himself to speak. 
‘* There were many Staffords in the Army,” 
he said very gently, ‘‘and many of them 
were killed, or died during the war. It is 
probable—in fact I am almost certain—that 
the Lieutenant Stafford whom you knew 
is dead.” 

Sally Braddock had absorbed every word 








with a hungry look. When he ceased 
speaking, she sighed, anda smile spread 
itself over her, poor, pale face, a smile that 
expressed relief, even joy. Within that 
wreck of womanhood survived the true 
woman-nature—better a lover dead than 
faithless. 

‘*Sister Sally! Oh, sister Sally!” 

Both started. A gaunt figure in rusty 
black, whom Stafford recognized as the 
woman whose appearance had struck him 
80 strangely as he entered the village, had 
come up behind them. From under the 
black bonnet the cavernous eyes were flash- 
ing anger and defiance. In that vicious 
glance, in the erect head and the curl of the 
discolored lips, something, alas! still sur- 
vived of the handsome, dare-devil Betty, 
whose beauty, dash, and temper had been 
the talk of the country twenty years ago. 

**I jest natu’ally expected to find ye 
yere!” she said contemptuously, seizing 
her sister’s arm. ‘‘ You aint got no better 
sense ’n to stan ’yere in the sun talkin’ to 
strangers! You jest come on home now!” 

‘*Why, sist’ Betty,” murmured poor 
Sally, cowed and shame-faced. ‘I was 
only asking the gentleman if perhaps—” 

But Betty, with a parting shaft from her 
malignant eyes, marched her sister off 
without ceremony. 

Stafford watched them down the narrow 
path between the dusty weeds, the two sun- 
bennets nodding in altercation. Then 
with a bitter, bitter smile he turned away, 
and taking to the fields, went back in the 
direction from which he had come. 

An hour later Simmons found his passen- 
ger sitting by the roadside a mile or two 
beyond the village, awaiting him, looking, 
the old man thought, decidedly the worse 

for his self-imposed exercise in the hot sun, 
and proving even less conversational than 
on the trip out. 

Nothing daunted however, he took up 
the thread at exactly the point where it had 
been broken off by Stafford’s sudden deser- 
tion, feeling, no doubt, that to omit such 
an opportunity of favoring a fresh audience 
with the history of the one ‘‘great family” 
Plummerville had ever been able to boast 
of, would be a neglect of duty. 

** Ye saw the old Braddock place? H’m! 
Yes. A pooty place in its time. I rec’lect 
a artist drawed it oncet. Mebbe,” (as if 
struck by a fresh idea,) ‘‘mebbe you're a 
artist yourself. No? Well, the Braddocks 
was highfliers, an’ the ole Colonel in par- 
tic’lar. A fine, lively old gentleman, he! 
Called hisself a Union man. Mebbe he 
was, though they was them as doubted it. 
Anyhow he hed the house full of Union 
officers day an’ night, a-drinkin’ an’ a-gam- 
blin’, an’ a-carryin’ on! An’ didn’t he 
fleece ’em, though? A famous man at 
kyards was the ole Colonel. Then, there 
was the ole lady. She was a snorter! 
Heart an’ soul with the South, an’ so was 
the boys, an’ the oldest daughter, Miss 
Betty. Lord, you’d orter a-seen Miss Betty 
in them days! She was a beauty, no mis- 
take, an’ not afraid of anything, man or 
beast. She was hand -in-glove with the 
Rebs, helpin’ of ’em every way she could 
contrive, an’ you know what a gal like that 
is capable of in the way of contrivin’ an’ 
connivin’. An’ yet what did that gal do 
but run away with a Yankee, after all, an’ 
ano’count feller, atthat. After the ole 
Colonel died, she come home a widder, un’ 
married one of the or’nariest white men in the 
county, an’ or’aary she’s got to be herself. 
Mebbe you might a-noticed a log house 
just as ye entered the village, an’ a woman 
asettin’ on the porch a smokin’? Well, 
that was Miss Betty. I never sees her as I 
drives by that I don’t ask myself if that 
ornary lookin’ white woman can be Miss 
Betty Braddock thst used to go a-dashin’ 
over the country on horseback with her 
teeth an’ eyes shinin’ enough to turn a 
man’s head clean inside out. Lord! 
Lord!” 

The old stage-driver was silent a mo- 
ment as if struck afresh with the mighty 
changes of which he spoke. His passenger 
said nothing—indeed the old man some- 
times wondered if he was listening, he 
looked so wan and abstracted—yet present- 
ly he resumed ; 

**There was another danghter, Miss 
Sally. Sne was different. She didn’t favor 
the Braddocks—good stock, ye know, but 
kinder run down—she favored her grand- 
mother Poinsett, a lady, if ever one walked! 
Miss Sally, she was ligot-complected an’ 
delicate, an’ gentle in’ her ways, an’ as 
pretty as a picter. The ole Colonel kep’ 
open house, an’ the officers, what with the 
ole man’s whiskey, an’ terrapin, an’ pretty 
daughters, jest lived thar. Wall, Miss 
Sally an’ one the officers, a leftenant or a 
captain somebody, was mighty sweet on 
each other. Some folks says they was en- 

gaged, but any ways he went off with the 
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rest, an’ never come back no more—killed 

likely—an’ Miss Sally warn’t never the 
same after that. Not crazy, ye know, but 
kinder ailin’ an’ foolish-like. All the fulkg 
is dead, an’ the ole house fallin’ down, an’ 
she has to stay with Miss Betty. an’ ’eorg. 
in’ to all accounts, she has a most oncom. 
fortable time on it; for, if ever they was a 
anorter, Miss Betty’s one, lice her ma a’ ore 
her. It’s a wonder you didn’t run acrost 
Miss Sally—she’s always a-wanderin round 
the old piace, like a ghost, an’ folks says 
she never misses a chance of talkin’ to 
strangers, an’ askin’ of ’em if mebbe they 
knows that leftenant or captain, whichever 
twas.” 

By this time they were nearing Brent. 
wood, and meeting a good many people, 
and the stage-driver’s attention was thus 
diverted into other channels. After one or 
two brief halts they reached the station. 
The keeper’s wife was still rocking her 
baby on the little back porch, among her 
roses and petunias; the expectant Negroes, 
and freckled boys, and pretty girls again 
ornamented the platfurm; but to Stafford 
it seemed years since he stepped from the 
Washington train only that morning. He 
looked in vain among the pretty girls for 
the beautiful blonde with violet eyes. She 
was notthere. Perhaps she never iad been 
there; perhaps she had existed only in his 
fancy, a phantom from the dead past, a 
mocking vision of the unattainable. 

It was still early when he reached 
his hotel in Washington, and a most per- 
fect night. He spent a portion of it amid 
the fragrant solitades of Lafayette Square. 
Toward midnight he heard the ciatter- 
ing hoofs of the returning equestrians’ 
horses coming down the avenue. Quite 
unmoved he listened to the soft insinuat- 
ing laugh of Mrs. Fordhampton, as she and 
her escort left the others and rode very 
near his leafy retreat. He also heard his 
friend Manners’ suave cachinnation. How 
devoutly thankful he was that he had not 
yielded to his first impu!se and taken Man- 
ners into his confidence that morning! 

When that individual presented himself 
at the hotel at an early hour the next morn- 
ing, the bird had flown. The earliest Nurth- 
ward-bound train had borne Stafford al- 
ready many miles on his homeward way. 

Wasuinaton, D. C. 








KING KOJORK OF JANZIGAN. 
A BALLAD OF THE ORIENT. 


BY WILL J. LAMPTON. 





Ou, sing the praises of Kojork, 
The King of Janzigan ; 

A pious, unassuming Prince, 
Who loved his fellow man. 


One day the good and kind Kojork 
A missionary caught, 
Who had been prowliog ’round, altho’ 
He knew he hadn’t ought. 
**Good-morrow,” quoth the gentle Prince, 
**T’m downright glad to see 
You trespassing upon my lands, 
Please step this way with me,” 
The missionary, much disturbed, 
Was somewhat loath to go. 
‘* Fear not, I am,” said King Kojork, 
**A man you ought to know.” 
Then arm in arm the two men went, 
And gaily talked, the while 
The good Kojerk told merry tales 
To make the Christian smile. 
At last they reached the palace gates, 
And passing thence inside, 
The good Kojork called out his men, 
With gentle, prince-like pride. 
‘* Permit me, gentlemen,” he said, 
‘To introduce to you, 
A missionary, whom I found 
At what he shouldn’t do.” 
Thev shook his hand. ‘‘ Indeed," say they, 
** We're pleased to meet your friend.” 
** And I am pleased,” cried good Kojork, 
“This pleasure to extend.” 
** And now,” remarked those kindly souls, 
In tones that did beguile, 
“Had we best kill him right away, 
Or wait a little while?” 
“Tut! Tut! You shock me, gentlemen,” 
The good Kojork replies, 
**T would not have you kill a man— 
Please punch out both his eyes. 
And, gentlemen, saw off his arms, 
And both his legs below— 
Avoid the haste, that makes delay— 
And do it very slow. 
And, gentlemen, pare off his ears 
And nose, with knives red-hot, 
And when you have his skin removed, 
Please boil him in the pot. 
But do not boil him over-much, 
I earnestly request, 
Because a Christian over-done 
Is painful to digest.” 
Then to the stranger. ‘Sir, adieu. 
This is a bitter cup. 
You'll feel as I do when they’re done, 
I mean, sir—all cut up.” 


Oh, sing the praises of Kojork, 
The King of Janzigan, 

A pious, unassuming prince, 
Who loved his fellow man, 

Wasuineronr, D.C, 
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SHAKESPEAREAN CHARACTERS, 
“TI might call him 
A thing divine ; for nothing natural 
I never saw 89 noble.” 
‘** But you, O you, 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature's best.” 


She has brown hair, and 
Speaks small like a woman.” 


‘* He plays o’ tbe viol-de-gambo, 
And speaks three or four languages word for 
Word without book, and hath all the good 
Gifts of Nature.” 


“Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand Jaid on.” 


** Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes 
Misprising what they look on.” 


«*0, when she’s angry, she is keen and shrewd ; 
She was a vixen when she went to school; 
And, though she be but little, she is fierce.” 
Cc. W. K. 
HISTORICAL MEN. 

1. “He made just laws, that they might live 
more happily and freely ; he turned away all par- 
tial judges, that no wrong might be done them; 
he was 60 careful of their property, and puvished 
robbers so severely, that it was a common thing 
tosaythat . . . garlands of golden chains 
and jewels might have hung across the streets, 
and no man wou!d have touched one.” 

2. ‘* He is the living leader of a lost cause.” «+ 

8. ‘*The hero despaired and died; . . . 

+ , . and the mighty river became at once his 
glory and his grave.” 

4. “He spoke in the strong Northumbrian 
dialect of his district, and described himself as 
‘only the engine-wright at Killingworth ; that’s 


what he was.’” Cc. W. K. 
PYRAMID. 
os 


** 2 
** se * & 
“eee eK 

se eee eee SE 


1, A consonant; 2, a period of time; 3, 
spoken ; 4, to make steady; 5, said of garments 
when purchased in stores. 

Central word, descending, merrily. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF MAY 20th. 
CENTO VERSE. 


First line, event refered to, the earthquake of 
Lisbon, November Ist, 1775; author, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

Second line, persons referred to, Castor and 
Pollux ; author, Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

Third line, person referred to, George Wash- 
ington ; author, George Gordon Byron. 

Fourth line, persons referred to, Admiral 
Kempenfelt and bis crew of eight hundred; 
author, William Cowper. 


A BATCH OF TENS. 

1. Nestlings: 2, entitles ; 3, entrances; 4, gar- 
ments; 5, lateness; 6, sentences; 7, stewing; 
8, transient; 9, garnets; 10, sentinel; 11, en- 
tices; 12, earnest, 13, canters; 14, sentient; 
15, banters; 16, breasting; 17, entraps; 18, 
strained ; 19, sentries; 20, canteens. 

SQUARE-WORD. 





SPEAKERS’ SORE THROAT. 
Pustic speakers and pulpit orators are con- 
stant sufferers from throat trouble. For such 
ills the best remedy that bas yet been found is 
Drs Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxveen, as 
made by them at their laboratorv, No. 1529 Arch 
Btreet, Paila.. Pa. The Kev. Sidney Wilbur, of 
Albion, N. Y., writes: ** Well, I must confess, 
and I do it gladly, that your Compound Oxygen 
is, I think, the most wonderful remedy, at least 
for all diseases of the throat and lungs, that I 
ever heard of or believe to be in existence.” 
This endorsement is equaled by many hundreds 
of others. Write for a pamphlet on the subject, 
~~ will be sent free of postage.—W. Y. 
ness. 
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“THE CARVER's FRIEND.” 
it Ae strokes will give the dullest knife a been 
which everv_ housek*eper_will apprec tate. 
for —_ or k'tchen use, 


bandh die, 85 cents; Avplewood pandie, @& cents. 
t-raid, on receipt of price. 
REIN, 19 Sonth ‘Vater te Cleveland. 











Established Thirty Years. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 
246 and 248 Sixth Ave., 


Corner 16th treet, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE BEDDING, SPRING BEDS, 
BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
DOWN QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
Church Cushions a Specialty. 
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CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘ Baldwin” The Clothier. 


BROADWAY, COR. OF .CANAL ST., N. Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Boys or Children, 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and (Measurement 
Blank with full line of Samples, sent at 
request, 

NATURE'S .2 2). dieses 


CURE FOR contion to Sanitary 


Laws, ard these demand the 


prempt removal of all waste 
CONSTIPATION slightest irrorulartty in the 
$ action of the Bowels, should 

I y corrected e the 





_ Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient, 
Which will in « short time 
re-establish that regular 
habit which 1s cesential, to 













food. a1 andc 
Headache by removing indi. 
ick- veal ac e, goognie ty yg and 
on by 
: ee T & vo, New 
or ‘old by druggists 
Our Stoves for 188 are the best ever made. 
Our Housekeeper’s Charm is operated by one Iam 
dust, soot or ashes. Does every description of 
cooking that can be ggogpm—e— 
Agents wantedin un- 
occupied territory. 
price-list, and terms to 
agents. Address, 


excess of acid. 
DYSPEPSIA, 5 aetehere 
single movement. Our Housekeeper’s Ideal is 
done on the largest 
Liberal inducements. 
HULL VAPOR STOVE COMPANY, 


aa Manufactured 
HULL VAPOR COOK STOVES. 
asingle generator, with low-down oven. No 
cook stove or range. 
Send for catilogue, 
(CLEVELAND, O. 








Send For Price List and Catalogue 
OF 

Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Waterloo. N. V. 


DIAMONDS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings. 
IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF DIAMONDS 


Mannfacturers of Diamond Jewelry. 
58 Nassau St., and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
1 St. Andrew's Street, Holborn Circue, London 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves. 
NEW YORK. 








kt . EO is one of the oldest and best- 
itores in_the city. Men's, Women's, 
“Shoes of all kinds 


Sto: 
ies, and in the ni latest 
styles. are here on constant exhibition The business 
has been successfully conducted b NTRELL f 
more nee Way ofa century, -“ the J -—< pagis 
’ r 
Best family le is respectfully solicited. Orders 


from the eountry will have the it attention. 
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%& Benedict's Time, & 


DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY, 


Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry and Silverware, 


Benedict Brothers, 


Keepers of the City Time, 


Benedict Building, 171 Broadway, corner Cortlandt 
Street, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PERFECT PATENT 
SLEEVE BUTTONS. 





Established 1821. 








PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC O 
HIGHE EST A ARD. GOL 
THE NEW ORLEANS © 
Bottle contains double quantity. 
GEO. H. WOOD & ©0.,, Manufacturers, Boston. 


THE MOST 
RELIABLE 


TRUNKS, |= 


BAGS, ETC. 


ARE MADE BY 
CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


XTH AVENUR 
1 CBERTVAND? Wie, COnNER BROADWAY | 


SILVERWARE of 
D every description, 
in the most stylish 
dn gua equally 


PRESENTS. ' Send for Price List. 


ma Pl cor. Broome Street, N. A 


aT 


Buy of the [iXecccu on 
Manufacturers } 
NOVELTIES — 
SPECIALTIES, 

A full line of 
fine goods in 
beautiful colors 
for displays of 
all kinds. 

Display as- 
sortments from 
$5.00 to $250, 
ready to ship. 
We manufac. 
ture only fine 
goods 
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farm and Garden. 


The Aoricuitural Editor wil be clad to recewe an» 
practical hints, suggestions or information tha’ 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially wmterested.) 


THE KIND OF INVESTIGATION 
NEEDED. 


BY A. M. WILLTAMS. 


FCIENTIFIC investigations are greatly aided by 
generalizations as extensive as possible. In the 
study of agriculture, this idea does not prevail 
to any great extent. Still we bave some ¢x:m- 
ples to illustrate the subject. We take one from 
the geological survey of this state. We find a 
statement there something like this: In any sec- 
tion where petrifactions are abundant, the soil 
will be likely to contain a good supply of phos- 
phate, and on such soil we should expect but 
little benefit from the use of commercial fertil 
izers. Now we know that in some sections such 
fertilizers produce a great deal of benefit, and 
in other sections none. If this rule were 
known to be reliable, we could decide at once 
that large areas embracing a very large fraction 
of the state were not adapted to fertilizers. If 
we could go a step further, and say that the 
absence of such remains implies a need of phos- 
phates, this would also be a great gain, Now it 
is certain that no general rule can be formed on 
this distinction, unless it is exactly the opposite 
of our quotation from the survey. Let us exam- 
ine for ourseives. 

Following the limestone ridge which ex- 
tends from Albany to Buffalo, we notice the 
lands on the north and south sides as differ- 
ent from each other as if they belonged to 
different contments. In Onondaga County we 
find the land on the north underlaid by the On- 
ondaga salt group of rocks, while that on the 
south is underlaid with the Hamilton and Mar- 
cellus shales. On the north side, fertilizers are 
worth very little generally, although there are 
exceptions. Above the limestone ridge we find 
the different shales very similar, and all abound 
in petrifactions. On this land the phosphates 
are especially valuable, and I bave never known 
an ¢xcep'ion to the rule that they are so on all 
soil underlaid with shale. 

Now if we examine ageological map of the 
state we see that a large portion of the 
state is of this character. One exception 
is pot shown on the map. The great 
valleys are deep excavations, and it is 
doubtful whether they are underlaid with 
shale; in any case they are not adapted 
to the use of fertilizers. Now if we can 
map out the state into certain areas that 
have the same general characteristics, whether 
designated by geological formations or other 
wise, and learn the wants of each, we shall 
make rapid and sure progress in our search 
after agricultural knowledge. Agriculture is 
not yet a science, and cannot be so at present 
for want of established facts on which it may 
rest asa base. It is thus far a matter of opinion, 
one professor baving one set of ideas on the 
subject, and another holding to opinions ex- 
actly the opposite. It is plain the farmers 
must perform the experiments that are to de- 
termine the requirements of their soils, and 
they cannot afford to delay the commencement, 

Do the soils of Long Island require more salt, 
lime, or plaster, or do they require nitrogen, as 
well as phospbate and potasb. Who can answer 
any such questions ? and yet how easy to ascer- 
tain the exact truth. Are the soils of different 
parts of the island so different as to require 
essentially different fertilizers? Now we go'a 
step farther and ask, Are the sandy scila of the 
Atlantic States very similar or very different in 
composition? We know they are very different 
from the sandy soils of Western New Yors, and 
require very different treatment. The fertilizers 
we buy are composed of different elements, and 
it is a question whether the most expensive of 
these is of any bencfit whatever. When we pay 
from #30 to $50 per ton for fertilizers it is im- 
portant to know the exact truth of this matter 
If we pay something like $20 per ton more on 
account of the pitrogen it is important to know 
whether that nitrogen is needed. I have proved 
on this soil maximum crops can be grown with- 
out the addition of nitrogen in any form, and 
yet this appears to be a wornout soil. In buy- 
ing a complete fertilizer we get so many ele- 
ments that we get what we need, while if we 
knew what we needed we could buy that only, 
and perhaps avoid buying the most expensive 
items. To settle these gurstions we need to 
make repeated applications of potash and 
phosphate, both separately and together, and 
note carefuily the result. 

Centra Par, L. I. 


IMPROVING SOILS. 


One need not go far for proof that man has 
the power to reduce the fertility of even the rich- 
est soil to practical barrenness ; but the illus- 
trations are notso numerous to prove that s 
naturally poor soil can be raised to a bigh de- 
gree of fertility. 

In order to become successful in bringing up 








a soil, the philosophy and chemistry of the 
changes ought to be understood—not that it is 
essential that the endeavor should await the 
study and mastery of these sciences, but there 
shou'd be a determinate plan in view, based 
upon knowledge. There have indeed, been num- 
berless instances where farmers have constantly 
improved their farms; have followed the exact 
path which science would have marked out, 
without knowing even the rudiments of scien- 
tific agriculture. The trouble with such farm- 
ers is, that they have no language in which to 
express their operations. They understand 
facts, but not terms. Chemistry expresses in 
terms what these farmers know in the abstract, 
and it can inform ina langusge which all may 
understand. The farmer has learned that cer- 
tain processes produce certain resul's. Science 
tells how theee results are produced. If we 
know how things happen, we are more likely 
to strive to bring about a change in the direc- 
tion of our understanding. 

Every farmer knows that the fundamental 
character of good soil is sand, clay and decayed 
vegetable matier or bumus, These important 
constituents vary greatly in their proportionr. 
A strong clay soil has 5 to 15 per cent. of sili- 
cious sand. Clay loam has 15 to 30 per cent. of 
fine sand. A loam soil, has 30 to 60 ver cent. of 
sand; a sandy loam, 60 to 90 per cent., and a 
sandy soil has no more than 10 per cent. of 
clay, and often less, as it becomes more barren. 
A strong clay soil, by constant cropping, is 
robbed of its accumulations of vegetable mat- 
ter, and soon becomes too compact for the roots 
of plavts to penetrate freely. Its improvement 
18 much quicker and more certain than the other 
extremes of sand, but the same process must be 
employed. The roots of clover, in pevetrating, 
open and loosen the stiff clay, diffusing them- 
s-lves everywhere. They gradually raise, by in- 
creasing the bulk of the surface soil. This up- 
per soul is thus converted into a mixture of clay 
and decayed roots, and is necessarily more loose 
and friable than before. This admixture of 
roots affects the chemical composition, as wll 
as the physical condition of the soil. The roots 
and stems of plants and grasses contain much 
morganic—earthy and saline—mat'er, which is 
gathered from below, wherever the roots pene- 
trate, and is by them sent uoward to the surface. 
Aton of clover hay contains about 150 poun¢s of 
this inorganic matter. Suppose the roots to 
contain as much (and they doubtless contain 
more); if the product of both top and root 
equals four tons to the acre, we have 600 pounds 
of inorganic matter added yearlv to the soil, 
which, if purchased in the open market, would 
amount to tn dollars per acre. Much of tbis 
ie, doubtless, washed back again into the earth. 
or eaten and carried away by stock, but the pos- 
sibilities are very promising to those who are 
endeavoring toimprove heavy clay. 

The difficulties surrounding the farmer who is 
desirous of improving a sandy soil baving no 
morejthan ten per cent. of clay, are vastly greater 
than with bim who seeks to improve a heavy, 
worn clay farm. One of the necessities of plants, 
which form the staple crops of our farms, is 
that they shall be firmly fixed in the soil; this a 
sandy soil prevents. Another is that the soil 
shall retain moisture, and have the power of ab- 
sorbing it. Different soils possess this quality 
in unequal degrees. During a night of twelve 
hours, when the air is moist, it has been found 
that 1,000 pounds of a perfectly dry quartz 
sand will gain by absorbing moisture, nothing ; 
limestone sand, two pounds ; loamy sand, twen- 
ty-one pounds; clay loam, twenty-five pounds; 
pure clay, twenty-seven pounds ; and peaty soils, 
or such as are rich in vegetable matter, a stiil 
larger quantity. Sir Humphry Davy found this 
property of absorbing moisture to be possessed 
in the highest degree by the most fertile soils, 
One thousand pounds of. euch soil, when made 
perfectly dry, abeorbed eighteen pounds in an 
hour, ® sandy soil, eleven pounds, 
and heath sand but three pounds. Water 
ia as essential to the thrift Of plants as plant 
food, and the above experiments show that the 
tarmer who provides the latter in abundance 
encourages @ quantity of the former which his 
less thrifty Leighbor cannot expect to enjoy. 
Another necessary property of sandy soil is its 
color, and still another its consistency or cohe- 
sive power. Every observing farmer has no- 
ticed that as bis lands were reduced in fertility, 
they became lighter in: color; but not every 
farmer is aware that even the color is a quality 
not to be despised in summing up his losses, 
The absorption of beat in the soil depends 
largely upon its color. A dark soil will become 
warmer, and retain the heat longer, than a svil 
of a lighter color. This dark color is usually 
given by the decayei vegetable matter called 
humus; but sometimes a dark-colored sand is 
found which has no fertility, and its color has 
no value except a speculative one, which en_ 
ables its owner to dispose of it to some one un- 
acquainted with its peculiar quality. 

The consistency or cohesive power of a sandy 
soil is greatiy enhanced by judicious farming, 
and adding continually to its stock of vegetable 
matter. This tenacity is due mainly to the al- 
nmina produced by the growth and decay of 
plants. Alumina is the principle ingredient of 





clay soils, and they increase in tenacity in pro- 
portion to the quantity of alumina they contain. 
This mineral ie exciting much interest in scien- 
tific circles, on account of the many desirable 
qualities inherent in it, but like nitrogen and 
electricity, known to exist in illimitable quanti- 
ties, it is not easily separated to minister to our 
mechanical wants. Most farmers have noticed 
that the soil in an uld fence row, on sandy land, 
has much the appearance of a clay mixture 
when it is turned by the plow, and also that 
sags ani low places in otherwise sandy fields, 
have much the same appearance. This is due 
tothe alumina which has accumulated in, or 
been washed from, the adjacent soil to these 
low places. Those sandy soils that have become 
heavier by good farming, are made so by the 
growth and decay of vegetable matter, which at- 
tracts this earthy salt, and produces a physical 
condition of soil that cannot be surpassed. Al- 
though this substance exists so largely in good 
soul, it contributes but little in a direct manner 
to the nourishment of plants, as the small per 
cent. of alumina in the ash they contain proves. 
The principle agency, therefore, is 
probably indirect, and of a mechanical 
Nature. It is said to abeorb ammonia, and to 
be very retentive of moisture in the soil. A 
sandy soil will become as dry in one hour as a 
pure clay in three, or a peaty soil in four 
Generally speaking, those soils which are capa- 
ble of arresting and containing the largest por- 
tion of rain that falle, retain it also for the 
longest period. Thus, from 1% pounds of dry 
soil, water will begin to drop, if it be a quartz 
sand, when it has absorbed twenty-five pounds: 
from loamy soil when it has absorbed forty 
pounds ; and from a clay loam when it has ab- 
sorbed fifty pounds; a dry peaty soil will retain 
a still greater proportion of water. Every con- 
sideration of prudence, of sound economy, and 
of good citizenship, would seem then to impel 


| every farmer to bend all his energies to the im- 


provement of his soil. In such anendeavor Na- 
ture seems to provide timely aids, and to beckon 
bim on with promises of still greater rewards, to 
compensate for the effort. Farming cannot be- 
come a success until the farm is at its best, Na- 
ture seems to shut off its supplies to the poor 
farmer. His rains soon evaporate, and his dews 
escape him. The alchemy that turns everything 
to gold is not found in a poor soil, but in a rich 
one. Sand constantly tilled will never become 
a laboratory for transmuting an earthy salt to a 
cohesive loam. There must be a plan to follow, 
and some course marked out, and constantly and 
intelligently pursued, if any improvement in 
the soil is accomplished.— Michigan correspond- 
ence of Country Gentleman. 





FRUIT AND VEGETABLES VS. 
GRAIN, 


The production and use of wheat through- 
out the civilized world have been so general 
through all time, that a history which gave an 
account of the times of prosperity and de- 
cline of its various nations, together with all of 
the causes that produced these changes, that 
did not include a full history of the wheat pro- 
duct of the country for the period referred to 
within its pages, would be an imperfect one. 
The history of this cereal is as old as that of 
man. Its name is a word of every language, 
ancient or modern, and no country can claim 
its origin. It was the first article in commerce, 
of which we have any account, and it has always 
been the staff of life of every country as soon 
as its people ceased to depend on game and 
fish for the means of support. Speculations in 
wheat, too, are not of recent date alone. These 
had been carried on thousands of years before 
frogs and mosquitoes ceased to be the only in- 
habitants of Chicago, and before candidates 
for U. 8. Marshal of that district had been 
heard of. Indeed, we are informed that 
the largest grain operation of which bhis- 
tory gives an accotint was when Pharoah 
was ruler of the mistress of the world, and when 
Joseph so thoroughly understood the market 
and made such large transactions. The result 
not only showed his financial ability, but the 
good judgment he displayed in the use of his 
ready money. Still another fact is also demon- 
strated as a result of Joseph’s large speculation, 
which is that in those early ages wheat was the 
financial ruler of Egypt, as well as of the sur- 
rounding coun'ries. It has been equally true 
since the Pharaohs that wheat rules the world, 
and we need not refer to instances, as all have 
but to recall the fact that periods of depression 
in trade and manufactures, in other words, 
* hard times,” are the result of a great decline 
in the price ot wheat. 

On the other hand, instead of being the staff 
of life and the leading article of commerce, 
fruit and vegetabies have always taken a sec- 
ondary position, both in trade and as articles of 
food. For this reason the value of the soil of a 
country or locality in popular estimation de- 
pends largely upon its adaptability to the pro- 
duction of wheat, and land that is considered 
unfit for wheat raising, although of the finest 
quality, and in the best of locations for fruit, 








a, 
would be passed by as comparatively worthblegs, 
We presume that it has not been the large ag. 
gregate value of wheat alone that hag caured 
this unfavorable estimate of the value of fruit 
jands ; but we think that the use of fruit, both 
ripe and unripe, has had something to do with 
this prejudice. Very early in the history of the 
world we learn that a great amount of trouble 
was caused by the use of fruit, and as the cur. 
cuiio, and other insects injurious to fruit trees, 
were unknown until after that occurrence in 
the Garden of Eden, it 18 probable that this in_ 
numerable variety of insects was sent as part 
punishment for eating fruit on this occasion, 

From that time until the time when the old 
man found the rude boy in one of his treeg 
stealing apples, a great many pains and acheg 
have been caused by eating fruit. This, together 
with the fact that the o'd man of the spelling. 
buok, as well as many younger men, have since 
let their passions rise very often, not only at 
the rude boy, but at the insects that infest their 
trees, has had something to do with creating 
this unfavorable feeling toward fruit raising. 

Notwithstanding this real or imaginary preju- 
dice in favor of wheat-raising as a pursuit, cen- 
sus re'urns and other statistics demonstrate the 
truth of the aesertion that the net profit of the 
raising of fruit and vegetables on the one hand, 
as against wheat-raising on the other, 18 largely 
in favor of the former. The census of 1880 
shows that the average product of wheat per 
acre cf the wheat-growing counties of this 
state was twelve bushels, and that the value per 
acre of the product of the cultivated farms of 
these counties was ten dollars, while these 
figures are very much larger in both cases in 
the fruit-growing counties. Not only are these 
statemen's demonstrated by the census, but 
the fact is also shown that the net profit on 
fruits and vegetables is much greater than that 
on wheat. We often hear the statement made 
that farmers cannot make apything raising 
fruits and vegetables, particularly the more 
common vegetables. While this is partially 
true, we would ask the question, How much 
does a farmer make in raising wheat at 80 cents 
per bushel? Every one knows that wheat can- 
not be raised at this price if the use of the land 
and his own labor are taken into the account, 

We also know that the soil of the farm is being 
impoverished, and there is really no return, and 
that wheat cultivation is very much more inju- 
rious to the soil than the raising of vegetubles, 
The time is not very far distant when wheat 
lands will cease to be such, as is the case of the 
lands in the Genesee Valley, N.Y. The fruit 
and vegetable grower has still another advan- 
tage, and it is tbis, that he has various products 
to rely upon, while the wheat-grower has but the 
one, and if that fails all is gone for that year. 

Thus, while the cost of the production of 
wheat is increasing by reason of the gradual ex- 
haustion of the soil, that of fruit and vegetables 
is diminishing as producers Jearn new modes of 
cultivation, and the cost cf the marketing is les- 
sened. There is no danger of an over-produc- 
tion of fruits, as the demand is fully keeping 
pace with the supply. People generally are 
using @ much larger amount of fruit and vege- 
tables than formerly, as they become more 
easily accessible while in good _ condi- 
tion. They have learned that these articles of 
food are more wholesome than apotoecary 
medicine, and that their increased use has 
almost made fever and ague athing of the past 
in this portion of the state. People have learned 
to prefer fresh strawberries to doses of quinine, 
and to know that fruit in a great degree will 
do away with the need of medicine. 

When people fully learn that these sandy 
lands are really valuable; that the future of this 
part of the state does not depend upon the cul- 
tivation of wheat ; and that there is more money 
for men of moderate means in fruit growing 
and in the raising of vegetables than in wheat- 
growing, or even working in saw- mills, the day 
of prosperity of our lake-shore cities ani vil- 
lages will be fully realized.—H. H. Hout, in 
Michigan Horticulturist. 


GROWING CELERY. 





Not many years ago celery was considered a8 
& crop Only to be grown in the gardens of the 
wealthy where the cost of cultivation was not 
regarded. Thanks tothe market gardeners about 
New York the cultivation of celery has been 
greatly simplified; the old laborious method of 
planting it in trenches has been discarded, and 
now any one who can raise cabbages ean grow 
celery. The dwarf varieties—of which there are 
several—are to be preferred to the tail-growing 
kinds, and as each of the principal seedsmen bas 
his favorite tested sort it is safe to follow his 
advice as tothe variety. The important point is 
to secure the celery plante, and if one is not to 
sultivate largely, and can readily purchase the 
plants, it will be the cheapest to buy from those 
who grow them for sale. Of course, all canno 
purchase plants, and’ the majority must grow 
them. Those who ‘have not already sown the 
seeds must purchase plants, as the sow 
ing should have been made two months 
ago. Market gardeners set their celery 
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on land from which an early crop of 
cabbages, csulifiowers, onions, etc, bas been 
tsken ; a8 the soil had been highly manured for 
these it remains rich enough for the celery. The 

soil being plowed and barrowed, It ie marked 
off in rows three feet apart, and the plants set 
at every six inches in the row. After the plants 
are set, the soil should be pressed very tirmly 

ainpst the roots with the foot. On land not 

already rich, the rows must be manured; mark 
out the rows four feet apart, and throw out fur- 
rows with the plow. Spread well decomposed 
manure in the furrows, knocking the lumps 
apart, and tbrow the soil back over the mapure. 
Harrow and roll thorougbly, mark again and 
get the plants at one foot apart in the rowr, 
Notbiog more 18 to be done to the celery except 
to cultivate it thoroughiv aud keep it clear of 
weeds until September, when it is prepared for 
tasing up, a8 will be directed at the proper time. 
—American Agriculturist. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $38 00@40 v0 
Lister Bros.’ Sveciaities : 














standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@385 00 
0.8. Phosphate.............. 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone........ seabeee 81 00@383 50 
Crescent Bone........ oeuen 29 09@81 50 
Potato Fertilizer. ..... eseeese 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco Fe aiiecw ---. 47 00@50 00 
SO 32 WW@35 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ ene 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ - 80 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
|, ere su 00@35 00 
Pwentg-ve Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 lbs........... 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for ¥o- 
RE REN 28 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 lbs ..... 30 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialities : 
Emoire State Superpnospnate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone.......... 32 v0 
Mapes f. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties : 
rotato Manure 46 00 
Oorn 7 44 00 
 -s... . commbenneeaaed 48 00 
Complete “A” Brand 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate.. 30 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospvho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 
Alkaline Phoephate.......... 25 00 
Cohbcentrated Plant Food.... 28 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. 45 00 
Wheat “ 47 50 
Cabbage ‘“ 46 50 
AA Ammoniated aeteiegs 
phate Fertilizer ....... 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer...... $2 50 
Laden >| Clark & Co.’> Special- 
pm... sone Superphosphate 88 00 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... 85 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 88 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4¢ ‘cents for Pot and 
5@5% for Pearl. 
N.Y. P. Co.'s 







United States 
Steel Beam, 


Handles 
Adjustable. = . , 
Hard Steel Mold and Land 
NOT BRITTLE. CHEAP TO REPAIR. 
Bend for cir circulars. 


NEW YORK Pi oW CO., 
457 Beekman St., N. VY. 





M. C. WILSON, Florist. 
GREENHOUSES, Astoria, L. I. N. Y. 


STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, W. Y. CITY. 
Plant and Flora! Decorations attended to, and! 


ones’ in the most artistic manner, at moder- 

ra 

My ceneral and descriptive Catalogue of Roses, 
ms, Orchids, Choice Greeuhouse and Bed- 

ing Plants mailed to all applicants. 





Ta@Z NATIONAL IRON FENCE CO. 
Fencing for Farms, Raaches rt Railroads. The 
t and cheavest ever bazit. ALL IRON. Avy kind 
of wire cai be usd, 30 t an 
Ornamental! Fence for beer syard. “Lawns and Ceme- 
teries Now being built in Central Park. Received 
highest certificates of merit at New York and New 
Jersey state Fairs, 1585. sponsible Agents wanted. 
Catalogues mailed free = application. 
22 Cortlandt St., New York. 


BUFFALO SCALES 


STANDARD 
AWARDED 


FIRST PREMIUM 


Atthe 4 ORLD'S EXPOSITION, New Orlean 
Four Gold -tedals. All tte y Tincipat makers 
Track Contes. 7 cales, Pl 
a, etc. Tmcorrent pe 











— —e 
mprovemen 
BEST VALUE FoR ‘ ‘OU < “KY. 
BUFFALO FALO SUALE CQO., “BUPFALO, N. Y. 


Ready Mixed Paints. 


40, 60 and 75c. per Gallon. BEST LINSEED 
OIL PAINTS. 

Shipped t rt of th 

U. 8 Handsome, Durable. 

ower shades. Tnousandé 


ing With Be 

je nent Agents want 

for color card. Price list, 
with testimonials, etc., fres, 

No Chemicals, Solutions, or 





P. 0. Box £60: Pittsburgh. a, 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 

% and preventing Dendruff. 
ft cleanses scalp, 





IMPROVED FARM (PLE MENTS. 
Non-Explosive Steam Fa an, Boas ° ag and 


mers, WHEELER 
y. N. ¥. Established 183, Send 
for Ilu Lilustrated Catal logue. 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
FARMER'S FORCE 
—COMBINATION- 
ANVIL & VISE, and 


KIT OF TOOLS. 
Made by usespecially for Farmers. 
Guaranteed the cheapest and best. 
Send for catalogue, prices, etc. 
THE FOOS MFC. CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 


PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS, 


High Grade, Reliable, Lastin 

med. in a dry condition. thereby a 

tull ftps of fertilizing material. Most flattering 
ere used side y side with other prepara- 

tions. Where there are no agents for thse Fertil- 

izers, orders direct tothe manufacturer will receive 

promptattention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson. N. Y. 


BAUGH'S $25 PHOSPHATE 


E& MEAL, 
PURE DISNOLVED RAW warm. 
PHOSPHATE GUIDE and 















Bend for Bavan's Paions 
or Bae MAR Ww BON MANURES, 
TRADE Agricultural Chemicals. 







BAUGH & SONS, 


Manufacturers & Importers 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. ‘A 


Original Manufacturers 
RAW BONE 


Br SUPER PHOSPHATE. 
PAINT YOUR HOUSEs 


RUBBER PAINT. 








Send for a Sample Ord of, their beautiful colors. 
There isno Paint m equal to it. It 1s 
empooe, » Rossy. , durable, & — cconomsioal. Any shade. 
re imitations now on the ¥ market 
above 7 TRADEMARK is on each package and 


th UBBEB ‘gprs 
Factories at 30. 152, 754 W ashington St. 
New Vor o and id Cleveland. Chicag 
oO 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS. 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 
tory, Newark, N.J 





Fac 
Pe aa and Dealers are invited to send for 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


$8 to $15 

a 10 ia PUN SI, Sosa. 

Mira fain pISGeE © cows CS 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. 


i THE HARVEST 


Which will soon be upon us we offer to our FARM 
ERS the following special TOOLS AND WA-~ 
CHINES of our latest and most desirabie pattern. 
The CROWN Mower. 
The MONITOR Hay Rake. 
The BURDICK Hay Tedder. 


Our IMPROVED Hay Loader. 





With the largest assortment of smal! TOOLS and 
MACGINES for the HAY and GRAIN FIELDS to be 
found in this country, 

The latest and best labor saving machine is 


The Dutton Mower Knife Grinder. 


Asmall machine which can be carried to the field 
and easily used. It WILL EKZEP THE KNIVES SHARP. 
Price, $7.00. 

A visit of inspection 1s invited to our extensive 
warehouses at 189 & 191 Water “treet. 

Every Rejuisite in the line of Tools, Fertilize- 
erssad Seed, 


R. H. ALLEN COMPANY. 


NEW YORK. 


THOMPSON'S EYE-WATER. 





ufac 
& OO., Troy. N. ¥ 
sokd by all druggists 


| CURE FITS! 


I say cure! es not pag go veers apods (apne 
end — gs have Tio ve ae 
made the d et FITS. S EPILEPSY o or nan ead SICKN 
Hfe-long —— I warrant my 
cause others have failed Is no reason for not now receiving a 
Send at _~ for @ treatie and a*Free Bottle of my isfalife 
remedy. Give Express and Post Office. It costs you 
trial, and ? wat cure ve 

Adarus, DR. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 


—- 
ae 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tux InpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tar 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large ait, let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 


United States, on the receipt of one dollar snc 
+wenty-five canta cath The rene! prina ia 81 KO. 














complete protection. 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, New York. 


Protection from Lightning! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. They are applied to build- 
ings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never failed to afford 











made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. ; 





HE OARBON METAL, bei 
Manufactured by 


more durable than erdinary rit Per Iron sy A 










THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


largely ef Cast Seoct,, te ach | por, and 


justrated 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., lion, N. ¥. 





tter than any fo 











tiatecton. be 
ae anual,?? giving certificates as vo quality, ity, Preaigagte 


ONONDAGA F. F. DAIRY SALT, |= 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY SALT CO., L?D, SOLE MANUFACTUKERS, 
SVRACUSE, N. Y. 
The purest and best a Salt in the market. a ~\ ay mayor's. = Boezuen in thee in the country, with entire 


xhibited. Send for 
J. W. BA aK KER, Sec’y. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE ———— 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. 

of Sheet, 26x36. . oc cvecece — 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist. and A. H 


Ritchie, the Engraver. . 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED ‘BTATES 

GISO, BBEOD. .. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccoscoce 200 
The Same,in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver... ..........sssscceesesceee 15 0 
EX-PRESIDENT 0.8. GRANT. Size, 16x%..... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SCHUYLER COLFAX 


Size, 16x20.. ccccccccccce OO 
EDWIN M. STANTON. “Bixe. 16x20... eoeeces eeeeeee 10 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...... ........++ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 

and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 

The “INNEK LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 

BHD PARES, PIC. .. ..c00cccrocccccsccccccoscococse 15 

The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN, " Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages.. jee cocoe | 

Orders, with the cash inclosed. to: be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che 


Sndependent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

52 Mambers (postare free)... coecnseee- 3 OO 
398 (9 mos.) (postaxe ‘tree. heceeee essceee BBS 
26 ad (6 mos.) 

17 ” (4 mos.) 

13 @ mos.), 

4 S (i month), 

2 » (2 weeks), 


1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years 
Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 





Three subscriptions, one ‘year “each, in one Te- 





One subscription ‘three ‘Years. sees 
Four subscriptions. one year each, in one re- 





Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SOBIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a fewcon 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offera month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 centa, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaay the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sampte Copies Free upon Application. 

Ga” Makeall remittances payable to the order cf Tum 
INDEPENDENT. 

Sa@"Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina ReGisTERED LETTER, The pres. 


ent registration system is virtuall Y 
tection seainst losses by mail, an aval Postmasters'are 
obliged te te regtater ter ietters whenever 

ei nenets by Postal Notes on ee a oy 7 the 


No names entered La the subsuription buoks without 


the money in advan 
UBSORIBER® are are partion: larly requested to 


= note 
the expiration of their subscription: hich i 

wenn tee pei ow address | abel al on the 4 tgs. 

e Raper, an and to renew twe or three previous 

te expiration, so that no loss of nt numbers may 


the peoer isa eutictons pe | 


r 

recei But when a stage 

preceipt, will be sent abe mal _— 
SAMPSON 


Messrs. ws Fleet Street, 
are our ts in London to - 
-_— = 4, ve subscriptions 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0. Bex 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
18 8 6. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubb‘ne List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or Magazines 
in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Ciub-List. 








—_— 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 800 lines to the column.) 


Ordinary Advertisemenis. Business. ottce 

|, month). .70c. ‘tomes ‘(one month): 7 
es (on 

e = (three months By * (Sires 98 me? 

i “ (twelve “ joc. 63 (twelve “ 





— ry Line, 
be made in advance 


mn 3 iaibietiatnoaee. 





Breadway, New York, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


[June 10, 1886, 











Because it is so unusually handsome and 
attractive in appearance, many persons think 
the Ivory Soap is intended for toilet use 
only. While it may be used for the toilet 
with pleasant and satisfactory results, it is 
a laundry soap in all that the name implies. 
Prof. Silliman, of Yale College says: “Asa 
“laundry soap the Ivory has no superior.” 


The 


CABINET ORGANS 








New England Organ Co., 
STON, MAS 
Prices, from %50 to 82,000. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 





AWN TENNIS, @ 
AM RHERY 
T- 


We 


c . 
RK «Pl Croquet| 
3h Base BALL. L 
ay & Foot Batt 
59.3 phe a. ae) 
_” BOXING GLOVES. & SPORTING F 
LOODSs OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. pass 
SEN M2 Cr.STAMP FoR LL. CATALOGUE, = 











SEND TO 
E. C. BURT & CO., 


987 FULTON St., BRoox.iyn. N.Y. 
for their Dlustrated Cata- 












STEEL PENS. 


For Sale 
all | 


STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 





au 





RACINE HARDWARE MW’FG COMPANY, Racine, Wisc. 


SL VO 


“euSOTS3810}) pacg 
"Agee B4 19049 


TIvs # 





Fey ro, 


ESTABLISHED 1787. 


We sliam PP. Howell, 


oy,” RTER, MANUFACTURER, AND JOBBER. 


THE oe 
=" FTREWORK 
QUALITY 
FIRE CR if rORPEDOES, FLAGS, LANTERNS, BALLOONS, FOURTH 


OF JULY SPECIALTIES, AND CELEBRATION GOODS GENERALLY. 
Fire Arms, Ammunition, and Sportsmen’s Articles. Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder, 


No. 205 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


Lewner 
PRICE. 





CORTICELLI 


WASH SILKE. 





SOLD ONLY ON SPOOLS. 

Colors warranted not to run or to injure inany 
way the most delicate fabric in washing 

for heavy Outiine Embroidery, Ly Ft wo threads, 
for lighter work use the thread sing ely 

Tbe convenience of having thie reliable brand on 
spools, rather than doubtful goods in skeins, which 
become quickly Ghogwern — p enasted, will be ap- 
parent to dealers and consu: 

TRADE SUPPLIED BY 


NONOTUCK SILK Cco., 
Sole Figuatactures, 
{33 & 25 Greene, st. «. New York, 


Salesrooms, 
sold by Leading ‘bole 














nO. SUIT 
2 Terry, 863 
: ' Plush, & 
.. ] — 
2 Ss. C. 
E i” SMALL 
H & CO. 
© 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE A 
ONL 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... $12 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 p’cs.. 22 
Gold- band China Tea Sets. 44 pieces, 8. dl white 7 
Richly Decorated China Fes its, 44 pi ewe 13 
Decorated Chamber ts. all jeces, $4: white.. 3 
Decorated Dinner + ¥- core and desiens. -« 20 00 
| Verte & IsfING GOOD ne 500 
ALSO AL  WOUSEPURNIS ING GOO 
Illustrated Ca ates and Price List mailed ‘tae on 
application, Estimates and ps A A furvished. 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute. N.Y. ity. 


Orders i and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge, mt. O. D. or on receipt of P. O. M. Order. 


pT EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
fprentionp P ny mown fie Grand Gold 
Medal a oy ee the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
Pa useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


ro 
50 
00 
00 















STANDARD 
SPOOL 








“Our constant aim is to make them 
ir the World.” panes: 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 





AND BON ELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARES, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL, AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING, AND THE STRIPED 
CANVAS, AS IN THE CUTS, 


Alittle higher in price, but of unrivaled quality. 


PUMPS, PUMPS PUMPS. 





te 
ase Done ex- 
ddress 





Leckport, N.Y. 








——* TO 


BURDETT ORGAN CO., 


LIMITED, ERIE, PA. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 
— 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John 8t., N , and 
197 Lake 8t., Chicage. se 











Works Foumpap 
; In 1882. 


awarded 
them by the Universe! kee 
bition at “Barts France, fa 


; Vien 
ers: and and Centennial al Exhibe 








-__—_—~— 











T the footof Mt. Carmel, a Mission Society hag 
taken acvantage of the superior Olive Oi 
madein Palestine to support itself by the manvfac- 
ture of an exceptionally fine Olive Oil Toilet Soap, 
which they ship direct to their Agent in New York. 
It is favorably known in America as Carmel Soap, 
contains no adulteration, and is not artificially per- 
fumed, depending for popular favor on the fact of 
its absolute purity. Possessing the emollient prop- 
erties of Olive Oil, it is unsurpaesed for the Toilet 
and Bath, and superior to all other Soaps for the 
Teeth and Hair, It isthe ONLY PERFECTLY SAFE 
Soap for the NURSERY and Invalids, 
If your druggist does not keep it, send fifteen cents 
for sample cake to the importer. 


A. KLIPSTEIN, 


____52 Cedar Street, New York. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Mentholett the true Japanese Headache Cure tn- 
cae aee Dey OF 


ages can now be had in Drug Drug Stores for ic. a 


box, a larger size, called 
MENTH issold at 2c, 
Caner ( we) Oe a Sores 
—_— Te 1885. 
Dundas Dick & Co., 112 White Street, N, ¥.—By Mail 100, 
Buy only the Genuine. 
LeBOSQUET 
BROS. 














APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


___ LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
TENNIS AND BASE BALL GOODS. 
The Franklin Expert 









Price Each, $5.50. 


See, shes. 7 Fishing Tackle, G 

josti Box ame Gloves. Official 

‘ennis Buen, is by Ro ten cents. Onur 18% Cata- 

logte just containing 820 large pages, ove 

Cae out and indoor sports an 

—s Covers printed ip 
n 


Masium and 


16 colors, sent by mail for 

Agents for Ayre’s Regulation Tennis Balls, 

PECK & SNYDER, 
130 NASSAU ST.,N. Y. 





UNEXCELLED 


ALL COLORED 








UNIVERSALLY USED. 
The Finest Goods Made. 
ASSORTED CASES OF 


FIREWORKS 


For Various Amounts for 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE Displays 


ON HAND FLAGS, 
a Large LANTERNS 
VARIETY Balloons, 





THE UNEXCELLED 


FIRE WORKS CO., 








forwarded by mall Stree ee 
press. All orders COLUMBIA BICYCLES 9 AND 11 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
Dt atten: AND TRICYOLES. 
Bion “a eels Ghalitheiinats Send for [lustrated Catalogue free. 
tus ieee SPRING ograloors: SENT RESSES » and 
— oo BOOK OF meh 1308 
Cincinnati and New’ York. * nates furnished free y yranch Tr Warren, ye “New York: Ci in set St., ¥. 1 i 














THE LWEPExDEr? PAR Rl AMD RZ ROSE STREBT 















a) 





